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CHAPTER I, 

BIRTH, BOYHOOD, AND YOUTH. 

David Macbeth Moir was bom at Musselburgh on 
the 6th of January 1798. His parents were respect- 
able citizens. He was the second of four children. 
His father died in 1817, and his mother in 1842. It is 
a very common belief that intellectual qualities come 
by the mother's side. Whether or not the belief be 
well founded, it is a fact that our poet's mother was a 
woman of good understanding and general i*efinement, 
and of sound taste in matters of literature ; so much 
BO, that, in the earlier part of his poetical course, young 
Moir was in the habit of consulting her about his 
pieces in manuscript, and had confidence in her judg- 
ment to the last. As she encouraged him in all his 
studies, it is pleasing to know that she lived to enjoy 
what is dearest to a mother's heart — the fame of her 
son. 

Our poet got the first inidiments of his education at 
a school of minor note in Musselburgh. He was then 
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entered at the Grammar School, which at that time 
was taught by Mr Taylor, and had a high character. 
During his attendance of about six years at this semi- 
nary, young Moir learned the Latin, Greek, and French 
languages, and the elements of geometry and algebra- 
He was a cheerful, active, and diligent scholar, and 
always stood high in his classes. In after years, how- 
ever, he used to say that his scholarship was but shal- 
low, and that the disadvantage of his own deficiency 
made him all the more careful in giving his children a 
better education. Taylor was a perfect model of the 
old Tory and Loyalist, Moir was a favourite and ad- 
miring disciple ; and so, perhaps, the boy insensibly 
caught from his master's well-known political character 
notions which gradually strengthened into that Con- 
servatism of Church and State which was one of the 
steadfast principles of his manhood. 

Attentive scholar though he was, we may be sure 
that a nature such as Moir's, simple and healthy, would 
rejoice in all manner of innocent sports. Gardening, 
and painting in Water-colours, were the private recrea- 
tions that he loved most ; but in all the games of gre- 
garious boyhood he took a robust and hearty share. 
Skating was his special delight, and bold and graceful 
was he at that beautiful play. In reference to his early 
amusements he writes thus, in a little essay entitled 
iSdiool Recollections, published in Friendship's Offering 
of 1829 : — '* What delight in life have we ever experi- 
enced more exquisite than that which flowed in upon 
us from the teacher's ' bene, bene,' our own self-appro- 
bation, and release from the tasks of the day — the 
green fields around us wherein to ramble, the stream 
beside us wherein to angle, the world of ganles and 
pastimes * before us, where to choose 1 * Words are in- 
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adequate to express the thrill of transport with which, 
on the rush made from the school-house door, the hat 
is waved in air, and the shout sent forth. With these 
and similar thoughts in my mind, I strayed down to 
the banks of the river, and came upon a favourite scene 
of our boyish sports. Some of the very bushes I recog- 
nised as our old lurking-places of hunt-the-hare ; and 
on the old fantastic beech-tree I discovered the very 
bough from which we were accustomed to suspend our 
swings. The fresh green plat by the bank of the 
stream lay before me. It was there that we played at 
leap-frog, or gathered dandelions for our tame rabbits ; 
and at its western extremity were still extant the relics 
of the deal-seat, at which we used to assemble on 
autumn evenings to have our round of stories. Many 
a witching tale and wondrous tradition has there be«n 
told ; many a marvel of figures that * revisited the 
glimpses of the moon ;' many a recital of heroic and 
chivalrous enterprise, accomplished ere wan-iors dwin- 
dled down to the mere pigmy strength of mortals. Sap- 
ped by the wind and rain, the planks lay in a sorely 
decayed and rotten state, looking in their mossiness 
like signposts of desolation, mementoes of terrestrial 
instability. Traces of the knife were still here and 
there visible upon the trunks of the supporting trees ; 
and with little difficulty I could decipher some well- 
remembered initials. 



' Cold were the hands that carved them there. 



» »» 



We see, in these circumstances of Moir's free and 
happy boyhood, the very best food on which the poetic 
spirit within him could be feeding ; and the locality in 
which he grew up, so rich in picturesque old character, 
beauties of scenery, and historic associations, was full 
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of promptings to genius. The ancient burgh, with its 
quaint old-world usages ; the Boman Bridge ; rem- 
nants of hermitages, chapels, and shrines ; fabulous 
wells of virtue ; suburbs of seafaring veterans, grey 
with the awe of " hair-breadth 'scapes ;" houses of an- 
tique fame, embowered in the depths of venerable 
trees ; crumbling castles and bloody old battle-fields ; 
the sunny slopes of Inveresk, and the sweep of view 
from its crowning summit — Craigmillar, and Arthur's 
Seat, and Edinburgh hanging high in the west ; the 
far-off Ochils, so soft and graceful, melting into sky ; 
Inchkeith and Bass in the waters ; villas and towns 
gleaming away on the bending shore ; Esk from its 
inland woods ; the multitudinous sea, with its ever- 
changing aspects of storm and calm, of terror and 
beauty — how impressive must all this have been to the 
thoughtful and enthusiastic boy who had his " home 
and haunt" in the midst of it. 

Moir was now thirteen years old, when Dr Stewart, 
a medical practitioner in Musselburgh, a roan of talent 
and worth, and very successful in his business, having 
known the boy for some time, and liked him greatly, 
got him as an apprentice. The term was four years ; 
but the indenture bore that, in the last winter of his 
service, David was to be free to attend college, in the 
pursuit of his medical studies. Thus was his profes- 
sional life determined. He entered upon his new duties 
with his usual cheerful zeal, to the special satisfaction 
of his kind-hearted master, who treated him more as 
a personal friend than an apprentice. The following 
anecdote, communicated by his brother, Mr Hugh Moir, 
refers to the first or second year of his apprenticeship : 
— " Late on a Saturday night, in the depth of winter, 
an alarm having been given that the body of a poor 
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man, who had accidentally fallen into the mill-stream, 
had been found at the Sea-mill, I accompanied my 
brother David to the place to which the body had been 
conveyed after it was taken out of the water. Two 
other medical men, besides himself, tried the usual 
means of resuscitation, and persevered in their humane 
efforts till every one present saw the case to be utterly 
hopeless. A cart was then ordered, and the body was 
sent to the house where it was ascertained the man had 
lodged. My brother and I returned home. About 
midnight I was surprised on being awakened by him, 
with the request that I should accompany him to the 
house to which the body had been taken. It was at a 
considerable distance, and in a dirty narrow close at 
the west end of the town. Off we went accordingly. 
On entering, my brother desired a candle to be lighted, 
and I having accompanied him into the little room, we 
found the body covered with a sheet, and a plate of salt 
laid upon the breast. Withdrawing the sheet, David 
anxiously passed his hand over the body, to ascertain 
if any warmth still existed. It was evidently on his 
part a * hoping against hope.' He was satisfied, how- 
ever, after having done this ; and the sheet having been 
carefully replaced over the corpse, we went home. 
That he had even the shadow of a shade of hope in this 
visit, I do not imagine ; I attribute it solely to a ner- 
vous anxiety for his own self-satisfaction." A charac- 
teristic anecdote, indicating that keen conscientiousness 
of practical duty which was the primary foundation of 
Moir's character, and that nervous sensibility which 
belongs to the poetical temperament. 

Business first, literary recreation next — and poetry 
the prime of it ; such was the key-note on which Moir 
pitched his life, and kept it to the end. Business has 
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not been neglected ; the recreation now begins. Our 
author's first poetical attempt bears the date of 1812, 
when he wAs in his fifteenth year. The lines are cor- 
rect and neat, but altogether imitative, being after the 
manner of Pope's first verses : genius, even the most 
original, is always imitative at first. Soon after this, 
he made his way with two short prose essays into The 
Cheap Magazine, a small Haddington publication. Of 
the anxieties connected with this, his first public ap- 
pearance as an author, he sometimes spoke in after 
years, playfully describing the restless impatience with 
which he went out into the street to await the arrival 
of the stage-coach by which the magazine was sent, 
and the rapture with which he " saw himself actually 
in print." 

In the last winter of his apprenticeship, young Moir 
attended Edinburgh College. Every Monday morning 
he walked up to his classes, and he returned home 
every Saturday night to spend the Sabbath in the 
family circle. " During the week," says his brother 
Hugh, "he lodged in a small room in Shakespeare 
Square. In the evenings he was in the habit of attend- 
ing Carfi'ae's sale-rooms, where the best part of his 
small weekly allowance of pocket-money was expended 
on books. I remember the pride with which, every 
Saturday night, he showed us his weekly purchases. 
His economy and contentedness were admirable, mental 
improvement being his great aim. Occasionally he 
indulged in a visit to the theatre, to see the perform- 
ances of Mrs Siddons and Miss O'Neill, John Kemble 
and Edmund Kean, which made a very powerful im- 
pression upon his mind." At the conclusion of his ap- 
prenticeship he attended college regularly, and got his 
diploma as a surgeon in the spring of 1816, when he 
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was only eighteen years of age. It was his purpose to 
enter the medical department of the army ; but the 
battle of Waterloo had now put military matters on a 
different footing, and so the purpose was given up. 
He returned home, and spent the summer in literary 
pursuits, contributing occasionally to The Scots Maga- 
zine, and taking an active pai*t in a debating society, 
which he had instituted under the title of " The Mus- 
selburgh Forum." Of this society he was secretary ; 
and so pleased were the members with his services, 
that, at the end of their session, they unanimously 
voted him a silver medal, suitably inscribed. Toward 
the close of the same year he ventured on a small 
anonymous publication, entitled The Bombardment of 
Algiers, and other Poems, The edition was distri- 
buted almost wholly among his friends. The perform- 
ance was not without promise ; but, as the public have 
no sympathy with " very good, considering," it won no 
fame. 

One important attribute is noticeable in all our young 
poet's early rhymes — namely, what Wordsworth calls 
" the accomplishment of verse," in easy play. Whether 
it be an original faculty, or how " the accomplishment" 
may come, it is difficult to determine ; but certain it 
is, that men essentially and by nature great poets have 
wanted it, and, wanting it, have missed poetic fame. 
Take Jeremy Taylor, for example, whose mind was as 
a rich virgin soil, unconscious of the plough, casting up 
its enormous prodigality of abundance, trees of stature 
like the cedars of Lebanon, jungles of tangled bloom, 
and monstrous weeds — still "weeds of glorious fea- 
ture"— 

" Wild above rule or art." 

Strange that such a nature, with all its teeming foison 
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of poetry, did not burst out into rhythmical measures. 
He tried it, but his overt poetry is pitiful prose. Com- 
pared with his own unmeasured prose, flashing its 
lights from myriad points, it is Ariel pegged in the 
entrails of the knotted oak, to Ariel " playing in the 
plighted clouds." 

In 1817 our young surgeon joined Dr Brown of 
Musselburgh, as a partner in his medical practice. 
The practice was an extensive one, and the toil was 
great. Moir's father, however, was just dead, and his 
mother was left to " the battle of life ;" and so the well- 
principled young man, ever ready for honest work, took 
the new toil upon him all the more zealously, in order 
to help her. " Many a time," says his brother Charles, 
" have I heard my mother, who was a woman of a 
strong mind, record with a tearful eye the struggles of 
that period, and the noble bearing of her son David, 
who carried her successfully through all her difficul- 
ties." Nor, amidst these grave responsibilities, was 
literature forgotten. Moir was now acquainted with 
Mr Thomas Pringle, author of Tlie Autumnal Excur- 
sion, and one of the editors of Constable's Edinburgh 
Magazine, and became a frequent contributor, both in 
prose and verse, to that publication. Business and 
literary exercises so laborious drew upon young Moir's 
hours of sleep. " When the duties of the day were 
over," says his brother Charles — " and it was always 
nine or ten o'clock in the evening before he could count 
on that — after supper the candle was lighted in his 
bed-room, and the work of the desk began. Having 
shared the same room with him for many years in my 
early life, the routine of those nights is as fresh in my 
mind as if it had been but yesterday. With that 
tender care for others, which was the distinguishing 
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feature of his character, he used to persuade me to re- 
tire to rest ; aud many a time have I awoke, when the 
night was far spent, and wondered to find him still at 
his books and pen." 

Cinder all these labours Moir grew up to manhood, 
well knit of body and firm of health. '' I am far from 
being delicate,** thus he writes in 1828 to Dr Macnish of 
Glasgow : " I have not been confined fourteen days to 
bed for the last twenty years — a pretty good sign that 
my constitution is not naturally a very tender one. So 
far from it, I am much more known in the town of 
Musselburgh, among the profanum vtilgus, for my 
gymnastic proficiency than for any mental capabilities ; 
and many could give evidence to my prowess in leap- 
ing, running, swimming, and skating, who never 
dreamt that I 'penned a sonnet when I should en- 
gross.' " All very good ; but, as in the case of Bums 
and other men of genius, the general frame may be ro- 
bust, and yet the nervous system tremblingly delicate. 
To Macnish, the very same year, we find our poet con- 
fessing thus : — " You ask me if I am ever subject to 
hypochondria. For several years past the tone of my 
mind has been much more equable, and though, like 
all the rest of the irritabile genus, liable to ups and 
downs, I have become a callous enough, dull enough, 
plodding man of the world. From eighteen to twenty- 
one I lived in such a state of nervous excitement, that 
the very idea of encountering a strange face, or making 
a call at a house where I was not thoroughly familiar, 
was a torture that called on me for an ejaculation to 
Heaven for support ; but the years which have been 
blunting my sensibilities have brought with them the 
not to be despised benefit of more commonplace nerves. 
As a printed specimen of my having been hipped, I need 
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only refer you to 'Despondency, a Reverie/ in my 
volume, a piece no notice of which has ever been taken, 
so far as I have seen, but which, notwithstanding {me- 
ipso judice), is one of the most deeply poetical pieces I 
have ever produced. Perhaps you know, and have ex- 
perienced, as well as myself, that employment of the 
mind is the best method of dispelling vapours, and that 
without bodily exercise, nay, fatigue, a man of thought 
and reflection is apt to become jaundiced in his percep- 
tions and feelings. Often at the time have I found it a 
horrid annoyance to be obliged to break through my 
trains of thought, and mix with the great Babel of the 
world ; but I have had reason to be thankful for it 
afterwards ; I have no doubt that my health has often 
been preserved by such rude interferences with my 
meditations." 

Constituted thus of the practical and thexjontempla- 
tive, of the robust and the keenly susceptible, we have 
in young Moir that duality of nature which makes a 
complete man. 



CHAPTER IL 



MANHOOD. 



Mr Motr*s strict attention to liis professional business 
may be guessed from the fact, that between 1817, when 
he joined Dr Brown, and 1828, when he made a run 
to Glasgow and Northumberland, he did not sleep a 
night out of Musselburgh. No fagging, however, could 
keep down his literary spirit. He was now stepping 
out upon the bolder arena of Blackwood! i Magazine, 
William Blackwood, a man of rare sagacity, intelli- 
gence, courage, and pei-severing energy, saw at once 
the value of his new contributor, and kept him at 
work. Animated by such appreciation, Moir's mind 
seems to have been in a state of great exaltation at this 
time. Pensive tenderness to-day, frolicsome humour 
to-morrow — ready was he for both. A few friends 
about Musselburgh, who knew the fun with which he 
had enlivened a manuscript Magazine, projected and 
kept up in their circle mainly by himself, might not 
have been surprised to learn that the best of they^wa?- 
(TeBprit with which young Maga was now crackling — 
such as " The Eve of St Jerry," " The Auncient Wag- 
gonere," "Billy Eouting," &c. — were let off by Moir ; 
but the body of his admirers will be surprised to learn 
it now for the first time. Maginn has generally got 
the credit of Moir's squibs. Our poet kept his in- 
cognito for a while, even with Mr Blackwood, commu- 
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nicating his serious and his jocose pieces as if from two 
different parties — though, to say the truth, the saga- 
cious publisher scented the identity of authorship from 
the very first. In all his play of sparrow*shot, sharp 
and decisive was the skill with which our humorist hit 
the folly as it flew. A queer refrain for a queer song 
was quite a knack with him. " Have you never ob- 
served," thus, on an after day, wi'ites to him his friend, 
Mr Robert Chambers, with his usual curious ingenuity, 
" that songs appear all the more acceptable to the popu- 
lar mouth when they are a little daft-like 1 Honest 
Captain Gray always joins me in this idea. A kind of 
rant, or * drant,' aut aliocunque nomine gaudeat, often 
fixes itself on the public, when capital, sensible verses 
have no chance. Is it because we sing only (generally 
speaking) when we are in a frivolous, capersome hu- 
mour, and don't care about what comes uppermost ? 
If not this, hang me if I can tell what it is ! " You 
have touched the soul of Oddity, O ! clever master of 
the Popular Rhymes, With or without a reason, Moir 
could embody it. 

An occasional short essay in prose varied our author's 
contributions to Blackwood. These essays were but 
slight, and attracted little notice. His comic vein of 
poetry intermitted — his serious one ran freely on. His 
grave verses were stamped with the signature of the 
Greek letter A ; hence the title of " Delta" usually 
given to Moir in the literary world. " The Pyramid ** 
and "The Triangle" were playful variations by his 
friends. The popularity of Delta's soft and beautiful 
pieces was very great, especially among the young, and 
helped well to fix Blackwood in the hearts of the rising 
generation. The reading of poetry is a passion with a 
great proportion of young people, and the magazine 
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which has it abnndantlj is their delight : as they ad- 
Yance in life, they may care less for poetry, still they go 
on with the series of their magazine, clinging to it as 
their first love : and its continued poetry, the while, is 
attracting another generation of young readers. This, 
hy the way, as a hint to editors. 

Delta at length became personally known to Mr 
Blackwood, and, through him, to several of the leading 
writers in the Magazine— Trofeasor Wilson among 
others. This acquaintanceship with the Professor gra- 
dually ripened into a friendship not to be dissolved but 
at the grave's mouth. In the multiform nature of Wil- 
son, his mastery over the hearts of ingenuous youth was 
one of his finest characteristics. It was often won in 
this peculiar way : — An essay is submitted to him as 
Professor, Editor, or Friend, by some worthy young 
man. Mr Wilson does not like it, and says so in gene- 
ral terms. The youth is not satisfied, and, in the tone 
of one rather injured, begs to know specific faulta The 
generous Aristarch, never dealing haughtily with a 
young worth, instantly sits down, and begins by con- 
veying, in the most fearless terms of praise, his sense 
of that worth ; but, this done, wo be to the luckless 
piece of prose or " numerous verse ! " Down goes the 
scalpel with the most minute savagery of dissection, 
and the whole tissues and ramifications of fault are laid 
naked and bare. The young man is astonished ; but 
his spirit is of the right sort ; he never forgets the les- 
son ; and, with bands of filial affection stronger than 
hooks of steel, he is knit for life to the man who has 
dealt with him thus. Many a heart will recognise this 
peculiar style of the great nature I speak of. The 
severe service was once done to Delta ; he was the young 
man to profit by it : the friendship was all the firmer. 
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In 1823, Mr Gait the novelist came to live at Esk- 
grove, in the immediate neighbourhood of Musselburgh, 
and a friendly intercourse was established between Mr 
Moir and him. ** He was then in his forty-fourth year," 
says Delta, in his after Memoir of Galt^ " of herculean 
frame, and in the full vigour of health. His height 
might be about six feet one or two, and he evinced a 
tendency to corpulency. His hair, which was jet black, 
had not yet become grizzled ; his eyes were small but 
piercing ; his nose almost straight ; long upper lip, and 
finely rounded chin. At an early period of life Mr Gait 
had suffered from smallpox ; but the marks of its 
ravages were by no means severe, and, instead of im- 
pairing, lent a peculiar interest to his manly and strik- 
ing countenance. He was seldom or never seen without 
spectacles ; but we are uncertain whether the use of 
these arose from natural shortsightedness, or from the 
severity of his studies. In conversation, Mr Galt*s 
manner was somewhat measured and solemn, yet full 
of animation, and characterised by a peculiar benignity 
and sweetness. Except when questioned, he was not 
particularly communicative, and in mixed company was 
silent and reserved. His answers, however, always 
conveyed the results of a keen and discriminative judg- 
ment, and of an eye that allowed not the ongoings of 
the world to pass unobserved or unimproved." Such 
was the confidence reposed by Gait in Moir, that when 
afterwards hurried off to America before he could get 
his Last of the Lairds finished, he left two or three of 
the concluding chapters, involving, of course, the wind- 
ing-up, that all-important part of a novel, to be com- 
pleted by his friend Delta. He himself did not see the 
finale till a year or two afterwards, and laughed heartily 
at the ingenious way in which his substitute had dis- 
posed of some of his characters. 
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Moir's professional duties were widening every year ; 
but his self-imposed literary work, far fi*om slackening 
on that account, only increased the more in vigour and 
extent. The more he did, the more he seemed able to 
do. Besides his regular contributions of grave poetry 
to Blackwood, bearing the usual signature of A, he was 
now pouring forth in the Magazine all manner of jocu- 
larities in prose and verse— familiar letters and rhym- 
ing epistles from O'Doherty ; mock-heroic specimens of 
translations from Horace ; Christmas carols by the 
fancy contributors, Mullion and the rest ; ironical imi- 
tations of living poets ; Cockney love-songs ; puns and 
parodies ; freaks and fantasias endless — all little wotted 
of by the world as coming from him. The coocen- 
trated pungency of the very gall of wit is reserved for 
such satiric masters as Swift ; but Moir could always 
be sprightly, sharp, and clever. 

Toward the close of 1824, our author published his 
Legend of Genevieve^ with other Tales and Poems. 
Several of the pieces were new, but the body of the 
volume was composed of selections from his contribu- 
tions to the magazines. The publication was well re- 
ceived by the press, and increased Delta's poetical 
reputation ; but the sale was not extensive. The 
fact that he continued singing monthly in Black- 
wood gave the book a sort of fractional and inci- 
dental character ; and the public, progressive in their 
sympathy with every fresh outpouring, did not care 
much for a single isolated volume belonging mainly to 
the past. 

In 1827 Mr Blackwood introduced me to Mr Moir ; 
and much about the same time Dr Macnish, author of 
TJie Anatomy of Drunkenness, and still better known 
by his literary nom-de-^uerre, "The Modem Pytha- 
gorean," became acquainted with him also. Macnish's 
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talent and sagacity and shrewdness, combined with the 
manliest simplicity and warm-heartedness, and the tags 
of oddity and fringes of whimsicality which hung all 
about the native movement of his mind, in the regions 
of the quaint and queer, made him a perfect delight to 
Delta ; and they loved one another like brothers. An 
improved edition of The Anatomy of Drunkenness was 
dedicated to Moir. 

The Autobiography of Mansie Wauch began in 1824, 
and the series ran on for the three following years. So 
popular was it in Scotland, that I know districts where 
country clubs, waiting impatiently for the Magazine, 
met monthly, so soon as it was issued, and had Mansi-e 
read aloud by one of their number, amidst explosions of 
congregated laughter. The work was published, with 
fresh additions, in a volume in 1828, and its success as 
a book more than sustained its first popularity as a 
seriaL Not only in Scotland, but in England and Ame- 
rica also, Mansie is now a standard classic of humour — 
giving Moir, for all time to come, a uniqueness of fame 
as a novelist. The fame is deserved. Wide and deep 
and true is the mirror held up by broad-fronted Burns 
in the very face of Scottish nature and life ; and yet he 
has almost completely missed those many peculiar fea- 
tures of the national character and manners which are 
brought out so inimitably in Mansie Wau4:h, Mansie 
himself is perfect as a portraiture. What an exqui- 
site compound of conceit, cowardice, gossiping silliness, 
pawkiness, candour, kindly affections, and good Chris- 
tian principle — the whole amalgam, with no violent 
contrasts, with no gross exaggerations, beautifully blent 
down into verisimilitude, presenting to us a unique hero 
at once ludicrous and loveable. And how admirably in 
keeping with the central autobiographer are the char-^ 
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acters and scenefi which revolve around his needle. 
Totally different is the whole delineation from the 
broad, strong, national characteristics, rough and rea(^, 
hit off by Bums ; but yet equally true to nature, and 
thoroughly Scottish. In some of Gait's best Scotch 
novels we find characters of the same pawky class with 
Mansie ; but Mansie beats them all in compactness and 
completeness, and has elevations of ideality about him 
which Gait could not reach. The immortal tailor re- 
mains an original. 

In the spring of 1826 we find Andrew Picken, an 
ingenious young man, belonging to the neighbourhood 
of Musselburgh, consulting Moir about some poetry in 
manuscript which he wished to publish. Moir gave him 
considerate advice, and Picken acknowledged it thus : — 
" 1 have considered your observations ; and it is but a 
poor compliment to say that I fully acquiesce in their 
justice, and that, as a necessary consequence, I will not 
throw myself upon the mercy of the world as an author, 
with all the faults of inexperience on my head. I will 
defer the hazard till I am better provided for it ; and 
perhaps, in doing so, I may hereafter leave myself less 
to blush for, when I look back upon my early lucubra- 
tions.'* Whether or not this sensible resolution was 
fully kept I do not know, nor am I acquainted with the 
various stages of Picken's history ; but we find him 
very soon afterwards in London as a literary adven- 
turer. The Dominie*s Legacy was his chief publication. 
It has no little merit, ^d gave its author considerable 
reputation. During a series of years, Picken's appli- 
cations to Moir for lit-erary help, in one scheme after 
another, were manifold and painful. In 1833 (the year 
after Gralt's general health gave way) he writes to Delta 
thus : — " As to Gait's health, I don't think it nearly 
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80 bad as lie does himself, or as is given oat, now that I 
have got used to his complaints. Depend upon it, he 
will last a considerable time yet, and write a great deal 
more, but not, I fear, to the increase of his reputation. 
One thing I have always envied in our admired friend 
— his remarkable activity of mind, and the capacity of 
mental labour in the midst of bodily infirmity. I have 
sometimes also been inclined to envy his indomitable 
self-confidence, which carries him straight on through 
everything ; but this happy trait has brought with it 
its peculiar evils. The observation of his character, I 
confess, has interested and amused me ; and I have 
much to say of him, when time is expedient. His 
chief failing is that he will always be great. You 
are well off, not to depend on literature as it has been 
of late. I can hardly wonder at Gait's being rather 
shamefaced about it, and the sort of reputation it 
brings even to such as he. I have tried to get out of it, 
and back to mercantile life, but cannot. There's in- 
fatuation and poverty in it." Poor Picken ! he could 
not, and did not get out of it. He died veiy soon 
thereafter, with the galling harness on his back. One 
warning more to young men, enforced with all the 
solemnities of suffering, sorrow, and death ! 

The following excerpts from some of Moir's letters 
about this time, may be taken as so far illustrative of 
his opinions, character, and life : — To Macnish, Vlth 
Augv^t 1827. — " In the development of a story, it is 
necessary — at least with myself it is so — to have some 
real facts as grappling-irons wherewith to cling to the 
memory. The finest imagination cannot possibly in- 
vent circumstances which will bear even on the writer's 
mind — ^not to say the reader's — with the cogency of 
facts. Eecollect this in getting up a story, and you 
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will assuredly find that I am right." [Thanks to this 
practical wisdom for the life-like realities of Mansie,] 
To the same, llth January 1828. — " Yowr precis of the 
relative merits of Cyril Thomdon and The SvhaUern 
is judicious. Gleig is a writer of considerahle feeling, 
shrewd common-sense, and extensive observation ; but 
he is deficient in imagination. He never startles, sur- 
prises, or hurries us on. We read and are pleased and 
interested, and we lay down his book with the con- 
sciousness that he is a good fellow and a sensible 
writer. In GyrU Thornton the interest is of a higher 
kind. There are dashes of melancholy, indicative of 
the lofty imaginative tone of the author's mind ; and in 
his pictures of human society and manners, we find many 
of those slight delicate touches of humour and pathos — 
for to me both appear only opposite grades in the same 
scale of sensibility — which show the man of refined 
feeling and genius. With Captain Hamilton I have 
met several times, and admire him much. Unfortu- 
nately he has an impediment in speech, highly detri- 
mental to his gi'aces as a social companion ; but his fine 
animated countenance, which reminds you of Byron's 
heroes, and especially his black, quick, piercing eye, 
betokens the penetration and vigour of his mind. 
Gleig I have never seen. He was in town about a 
month ago, and I was invited to meet Lockhart and 
bim, but could not accept the invitation." To a Female 
Friend, November 1828. — " I have been bothered with 
a fearful round of invitations of late ; so much so that 
I was afraid of going home, in the dread of fresh cards 
Ijring for me. Apropos of dissipation, allow me to refer 
you to Dr Macnish's book for an account of the melan- 
choly of men of genius. Perhaps to that title I have 
little claim ; and it has been more than once altogether 
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denied me before now. Be that bs it may, an oppor- 
tunitj is now suggested of expressing my opinion on a 
very important subject. To this world's cares I have 
been by no means a stranger ; but, thank God, the 
degradation of subduing them by application to the 
solace of stimulants never once entered my heart — I 
trust it will break before it submits to that. No, no ; 
such a remedy I loathe, hate, abominate, and despise. 
The only remedy from sorrow which I would ask, is a 
reciprocal sympathy, and to live in some quiet retire- 
ment, away from the silly bustle of the world." To the 
Same^ 23c? June 1828. — " I am not aware that I am 
much given up to superstitious feelings ; but it is not 
a little curious that, when I awoke last New- Year's 
morning, it was strongly impressed upon my heart that 
this was to be the most eventful year of my life — in 
what shape, of course, I could not decipher ; but either 
for joy or wo." To the Same, Wth February 1829.—" I 
had the other day a most friendly and handsome offer 
from Mr Blackwood, of the editorship of the Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, He also strongly recom- 
mended me to settle as a medical practitioner in Edin- 
burgh, where himself and his friends would exert them- 
selves in getting me into practice. From the present 
situation of my affairs, however, I thought it prudent, 
after weighing the matter well, to decline the offered 
kindness." To the Sajne, %^th March 1829.—" We are 
all here totally engrossed (speaking in a public sense) 
with the Catholic question. We have had a meeting 
to petition against concessions, at which Mr Aitchison 
of Linkfield was elected pre&ident, and myself secre- 
tary." 

The advice to Moir to remove to Edinburgh was 
often renewed by Mr Blackwood, and also by his sons : 
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their confidence in his professional ability, and their 
sanguine hopes of his success in the wider field pro- 
posed, a desire also to have him nearer them, made 
them very urgent in the matter. Dr Abercrombie, 
one of Moir's most cordial friends, pressed him with the 
same advice, and offered him his zealous support in 
event of his coming to Edinburgh. Moir was too wise 
in the business of life to be guided by mere sentiment 
and feeling in a deliberation of this kind ; still " man 
does not live by bread alone," and I have no doubt that 
cor poet's unwillingness to leave the rural scenes of his 
early days, and his desire to live and die among his own 
people — a desire very strong in natures such as his — 
had their share in determining him to remain where he 
was. A motive higher and better still had sway in the 
case. ** We have strong grounds for believing," says 
Blachwood^s Magazine, ^* that a higher and better 
motive induced him to refrain from abandoning the 
scene of his early labours, and permanently joining, in 
the metropolis of Scotland, that social circle which con- 
tained many of his dearest friends. He could not bring 
himself to forsake his practice in a locality where the 
poor had a claim upon him. During the terrible visi- 
tations of the cholera, which were unusually, and, 
indeed, unprecedentedly severe in the peiish to which 
he belonged, Moir was night and day in attendance upon 
the sufferers. He undertook, with more than the 
enthusiasm of youth, a toil and risk which he might 
well have been excused delegating to other hands ; and 
often has the morning found him watching by the bed 
of some poor inmate of a cottage whom the arrow of 
the pestilence had stricken. That any man with the 
brilliant prospects which were undoubtedly presented 
to Moir, and certainly within his reach, should never- 
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theless have preferred the hard and laborious life of a 
country practitioner, must appear inexplicable to those 
who did not know the tenderness of his heart and the 
exquisite sympathy of his nature. Of his profession he 
took a high estimate. He regarded it less as the means 
of securing a competency for himself, than as an art 
which he was privileged to practise for the good of his 
fellow-men, and for the alleviation of their sufferings ; 
and numerous are the instances which might be cited, 
though untold by himself, of sacrifices which he made, 
and dangers which he incurred, in carrying aid and 
consolation to those who had no other claim upon him 
except their common humanity. His, indeed, was a 
life far more devoted to the service of others than to 
his own personal aggrandisement." 

Moir*s New- Year's morning dream of 1828 was thus 
far fulfilled, that his heart was finally engaged that year. 
On the 8th of June 1829 he was married at Carham 
church, Northumberland, to Miss Catherine E. Bell of 
Leith. The match was one of the purest love on both 
sides ; and to both parties, now united, it proved the 
crowning blessing of their life. The following Poetry 
starts with an appropriate inscription to 0. E. M. It 
may seem too soon to dash Epithalamium with Dirge ; 
but it serves at least to recall the exquisite beauty of 
those lines, pathetic in Prophecy, but rendered still 
more touching by Event : — 

" Accept these trifles, lovely and beloved ; 
And haply, in the days of future years, 
While the far past to memory reappears, 
Thou may*st retrace these tablets, not unmoved, 
Catherine ! whose holy constancy was proved 
By all that deepest tries, and most endears." 

Macnish and Moir were now in close correspondence 
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'with each other ; but their letters refer mainlj to their 
contributions to the Annuals, Fraset's Magazine, and 
the Edinburgh Literary Gazette, and have little gene- 
ral interest. Macnish did not like this system of mis- 
cellaneous authorship, and hung back in the harness ; 
but Delta, though he felt the drudgery of it very heavy, 
continued to cheer on his reluctant companion, and 
&gged away himsel£ His services to the Edinburgh 
Literary Gazette were considered so important that, in 
the end of July 1829, he was presented by the proprie- 
tors with a handsome silver jug, in token of their gra- 
titude. 

In April 1830 Moir writes thus to Macnish : — '^ About 
ten days ago I was highly gratified by a volunteer visit 
from Dr Bowring. His note said that, being in Edin- 
burgh, he was much moved toward me, and that A had 
claims upon him not to be gainsaid. He was accompa- 
nied by a Mr Johnston, the writer of the leading article 
(' A Visit to Berzelius') in the last number of Brewster's 
Journal, and who has been his fellow-traveller in 
Sweden. I was quite delighted with Bowring. He is 
one of the finest-looking men I ever saw, and full of 
infoi-mation, communicativeness, and eloquence. I re- 
gretted much that his visit was necessarily so short : he 
could not dine with us, being engaged to the Professor's, 
and obliged to set off to the north in a day or two. He 
is editor of Tlie Westminster Review, Are you aware 
that I am now a father ? I suspect not. Well, then, 
let me inform you that on the 6th of April Mrs Moir 
presented me with a lovely little daughter. I expect 
nothing less than a sonnet from you on the occasion. 
Both mother and child are doing well, which has made 
me very happy. About a fortnight ago, a young sculptor, 
Bitchie, a pupil of Thorwaldsen, who has recently come 
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from Borne, and who resides here, asked me to sit for 
my bust — a condescension to which I gracefully sub- 
mitted. It is now finished, and off for the Exhibi- 
tion, which opens next week. All who saw it in the 
studio were highly pleased with it. Bitchie is alto- 
gether a most promising young person, and likely to 
carry sculpture to a loftier pitch than has yet been done 
by any Scotchman. Musselburgh claims him for a 
native." 

Sculpture is the most permanently idealising, and 
therefore the most difficult and the finest of all the 
Fine Arts. Bejecting extrinsic circumstances, it seizes 
on the master feature of the world — and that is the 
godlike form of man ; while by a still severer selection 
it loves to take him in the heroic ages of deified heroes, 
when the " lords of the world" were even more than 
" demigods of fame," ^ving us the incarnation of human 
beauty in the upspringing Messenger of Jove (O rare 
Thorwaldsen !) or the sun-lighted limbs of the far-dart- 
ing Apollo, as 

'' He walks the impalpable and burning akj." 

Having chosen the spirit and form of man, in their 
noblest development, as the subject proper of its crea- 
tions, by a still austerer taste it rejects, even in its most 
terrible representations, eVery violence and exaggera- 
tion, dealing only with essential and elementary expres- 
sions, even of the fiercest passion : it approves 

" The depth and not the tumult of the soul." 

Like its sister muse of Greek dramatic poetry, it loves 
to soften down even the harshest catastrophes into 
grace and repose, as the most permanent and affecting 
expression of human being. The regions of Beauty, 
and Peace, and Best, are its chosen regions To him 
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who has lost a sweet young sister, what a soul-soothing 
remembrancer is a marble bust of her^ so passionless 
and spiritual of beauty, in the silence of his moonlit 
chamber. Such were Delta's notions of sculpture : 
painting he liked, but his love of sculpture was quite a 
passion. Many a time have I visited Bitchie's studio 
with him, and seen him enjoy the severely beautifuL 
Bitchie's bust of our poet did not strike beholders as a 
strong likeness ; but, to a thoughtful eye, the resem- 
blance came gradually out from its chaste reserve. A 
long look at the dead face of my friend, on that Sabbath 
morning after his dissolution, as he lay in his fixed 
serenity, thin, and purged fine, and spiritualised by 
coming through the fiery furnace, set far off and relieved 
against " the azure of eternity," made me see how truly 
like him was the marble bust. 

In 1830 appeared Weeds and Wild-Flowers, a post- 
humous volume of prose and poetry by Alexander 
Balfour, the ingenious and amiable author of Campbell, 
or the Scottish Frobationer; Characters omitted in 
Crabbers Farish Register^ &c. Moir had been for 
years on a friendly footing with Balfour, giving him 
literary counsel and medical help down the long decline 
of his palsied life ; and now he wrote a memoir, and 
prefixed it to the volume, and edited the collection for 
the behoof of Mr Balfour's family. 

Out of harmony with his usual political connections, 
and greatly to the surprise of most of his friends, who 
knew his principles to be essentially Conservative, Mr 
Moir came out in the spring of 1831 as a zealous ad- 
vocate of the Beform Bill. In a letter to Macnish 
he explains his view of the matter thus :— " You 
have become a Beformer, have you? Well, so have 
I ; and not only that, but Secretary to the Beform 
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Committee, in which capacity I have had correspondence 
with Jeffrey and Lord Rosebery. We were last night 
brilliantly illuminated, and all went off as smack and 
smooth as a Quaker meeting. It is absurd to deny the 
necessity of reform. When a House of Commons could 
pass a detestable Catholic Bill against the constitution 
of the country, and the petitions of nineteen-twentieths 
of its inhabitants, it was quite time that an end should 
be put to such a delusive mockery of representation." 

In the beginning of May of the same year, our author 
published his Outlines of the Ancient History of Medi- 
cine, being a View of the Progress of the Healing Art 
among the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, 
In his Life of Macnish, in 1838, he gives us the follow- 
ing statement regarding this medical history : — " It was 
undertaken at the suggestion of my distinguished and 
excellent friend, Mr Gait, and was half intended as 
one of the volumes of Colbum and Bentley's National 
Library. On the abandonment of the plan, from an 
anterior application by one of the publishers to another 
medical author, the first division of my book was brought 
out under the title of the Ancient History of Medicine, 
In a subsequent division, it was my intention to have 
brought down this view of the medical sciences from 
the Dark Ages to the middle of last century ; and then, 
in a third, to have completed my survey of the subject, 
by commencing with the nosologies of Sauvages and 
Cullen, and concluding with an exhibition of the present 
state of our professional knowledge." These second and 
third divisions were never written. The Outlines were 
well received by the Faculty, and added considerably to 
Moir's reputation among them. 

In October 1831 Moir was presented with the freedom 
of his native bui'gh ; and a few days thereafter he makes 
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the following announoement to hia friend Macnish : — 
" Would you believe it ? I have been elected a member 
of our Town Council ; so you must be on your good 
behaviour when you next visit the * Honest Town,' or 
I will lay you by the heels." 

Cholera was now upon us. One of its first points of 
attack in Scotland was Musselburgh, January 1832. The 
attack was a virulent and mortal one. Moir £&ced the 
new and terrible foe with unflinching courage and 
sleepless zeal — his humane exertions for the poor 
being quite extraordinary. He had no preconceived 
theory of the propagation of the disease ; but a careful 
practical investigation of its mode of attack convinced 
him of its purely contagious character. Being medical 
secretary of the Board of Health at Musselburgh, the 
inquiries which he had to answer from all parts of the 
country, as to the prevention and treatment of the 
malady, were innumerable ; and almost in self-defence, 
in order to answer if possible once for all, he hurriedly 
threw together his Practical Observations on Malignant 
Cholera, The pamphlet flew through the country like 
wildfire, and a second edition was called for a few days 
after the publication of the first. Our author followed 
it up with Proofs of the Contagion of Malignant 
Cholera, Even those who differed from him acknow- 
ledged these two productions to be among the most 
masterly that had appeared on his side of the question. 
The second visitation of cholera in 1848-9 only con- 
firmed Moir in his doctrine of contagion. 

In the autumn of 1832 Delta attended the meeting of 
the British Association at Oxford, and visited Chelten- 
ham and London. While in London, Mr Eraser, the 
publisher, got him to sit to Maclise for a full-length 
etching, which afterwards appeared, with a short bio- 
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graphical notice, in Froier's Magazine, He visited 
Coleridge, then resident at Highgate with the Gilhnans- 
His interview with "the old man eloquent" is thus 
described in a note in his Life of Macnish : — " Notwith- 
standing the very delicate state of his health, which 
confined him to bed, my reception by the poet-philo- 
sopher was at once kind and flattering. During two 
hours of divine monologue, Mr Coleridge gave me, in 
his own glowing language, the history of much of his 
early life, and recited some of his juvenile compositions, 
in a manner which was very characteristic and very 
striking. Unfortunately — I say unfortunately, for the 
subject was perhaps much above my unsophisticated 
comprehension — I put some questions to him relative 
to his peculiar speculations in philosophy, and shortly 
found myself lost in intricacies which, although sprinkled 
with the honey of Hybla, were not more easily threaded 
than those of the Cretan Labyrinth. In one of his con- 
versations, I see, Mr Coleridge imputes some imitations 
of his more remarkable compositions (to which I plead 
guilty) to Dr Maginn, a much abler man. They were 
dashed o£^ twenty years ago, in no unkind spirit ; and 
it is pleasing to know that the author of Kvhla Khan 
and the Ancient Mariner felt this." Chalmers, we 
know, was as much bewildered as Moir in the theo- 
sophic infinitude of the Highgate philosophy ; nor could 
Carlyle, as we learn from his Life of John Sterling^ 
pretend to gauge and measure those wastes of moon- 
shine. 

Moir's main object, in his visit to the south, was to 
see his friend Gktlt, who was now residing at Brompton, 
broken down in health. " When we parted, seven years 
before," says Delta, "he was in the prime and vigour of 
manhood — his eye glowing with health, and his step 
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full of elasticity. Before me now sat the drooping 
figure of one old before his time, crippled in his move- 
ments, and evidently but half-resigned to this prema- 
ture curtailment of his mental and bodily exertions. 
In the treatment of his complaints he had been sub- 
jected to much acute pain, and at times his sensations 
from his ailments were of the most unpleasant kind ; 
yet, when free from these, his eye lightened up with all 
its wonted vivacity, and his mind evinced all its subtlety, 
knowledge, and observation. Indeed, he confessed to 
occasional states of feeling, in which his powers of fancy, 
intellect, and combination, were much brighter than 
they ever were in the days of his best health ; but these 
states were unnatural, and could only be looked upon 
as the results of disease, and as originating in a too 
excitable condition of the nervous system. As a proof 
of this, they were invariably followed by a correspond- 
ing languor and depression ; the sunbright glimpses 
which had been vouchsafed seemed only to serve the 
unhappy purpose of rendering the encompassing gloom 
more palpable." Gait's disease was an affection of the 
spine, drawing on paralysis. He never wholly recovered 
from it. 

In the beginning of 1833 we find Dr Brown retired 
from business, and Mr Moir now senior, with a junior 
partner in the practice. Under a consequent increase 
of his professional responsibility and work. Delta's lite- 
rary exercises for a while were considerably abridged. 
In all the public business of his native town, however, 
he took an enlarged active share. Wherever he was a 
member of any club or committee, he was sure to be 
made secretary — such were his talents for business, his 
willingness to oblige, his readiness to work. With all 
classes of people in the place, humble and high, he 
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held friendly intercourse. To youthful merit, struggling 
forward, ever was he ready to lend a helping hand. Mr 
Ritchie, the sculptor, whose genius and virtue have now 
raised him to distinction, will thank us for the following 
instance, so characteristic of his late friend : we take it 
from one of Delta's letters to Macnish in the end of 
1833 : — "Ritchie tells me that his purpose in going" to 
Glasgow is to get back his things from the Exhibition, 
all of which are unsold. Do something for liim, and 
prevent this. I know you can do it if you like, and it 
will cost you but little trouble, while you will be con- 
ferring a real benefit upon him. The statue of Wallace 
is valued at only £25. Gret Motherwell to put a para- 
graph in the Cou7'ier and Herald, stating the circum- 
stance of Ritchie having arrived to take away his works, 
and recommending that a subscription be entered into 
at the New Exchange for purchasing the Wallace to 
stand as an appropriate ornament in that building. 
How soon could fifty half-guineas be thus raised ! You 
may put down my name for one. Get him to do this, 
and you will really oblige me. If it succeed, I will give 
you all the credit of having done a service to the Fine 
Arts, through one of their most deserving and least 
encouraged cultivators." Here is no mere sentimental- 
ism of friendship ; here is sound practical help. Such 
was the way with Macbeth Moir. 

In one of his letters to Delta, Thomas Hood, who waa 
then very unwell, says : — " But for this last shake, I 
should have indulged hopes of revisiting Edinburgh, 
and of course Musselburgh. But I am more sedentary 
than ever — some would say chairy of myself — so that 
sitting for my bust lately seemed hardly beyond my 
usual still habits. Luckily, I have always been a 
domestic bird, and am therefore not so wretched from 
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being incapable of passage. Still I should prefer health 
and locomotion — riding here and there, to and fro, as 
yon do, because others were ill and I was not. How 
you must enjoy walking to set a broken leg ! " Any 
toil of the day were better than poor Hood's mortal 
ail ; yet hear Moir himself as to those medical rides and 
walks : thus writes he to Macnish : — " Our business has 
ramified itself so much in all directions of the compass 
—save the north, where we are bounded by the sea — 
that on an average I have sixteen or eighteen miles' 
daily riding ; nor can this be commenced before three 
or four hours of pedestrian exercise has been hurried 
through. I seldom get from horseback till five o'clock ; 
and by half-past six I must be out to the evening 
rounds, which never terminate till after nine. Add to 
this the medical casualties occurring between sunset 
and sunrise, and you will see how much can be reason- 
ably set down to the score of my leisure." To weary 
work like this what an aggravation must literary labour 
have been ; and yet what a solace too. Coleridge found 
poetry " its own exceeding great reward." Delta must 
have found it still more so. Many a " senate " of mid- 
night storms must he have " deceived " with his thick- 
coming melodious fancies. The night-wind, that slung 
the hail against his &ce, only lent fresh vigour to his 
heart, inditing its " Hymn to the Night- Wind," Toil, 
and trouble, and sorrow, he turned them all into song 
— so tuneful was his nature. 

In the spring of 1834 we find Mr Gait in lodgings 
in Hill Street, Edinburgh, superintending the publica- 
tion of his Literary Miscellanies, before proceeding to 
Greenock, where he meant to take up his abode. " I 
frequently saw him at this time," says Delta, " and more 
than once drove out with him for a few miles to the 
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country. He was now much thinner, and after a sleep- 
less night his features were hollow and haggard ; but, 
when he engaged in conversation, his eye lighted up as 
ill earlier days, and he became not only placid, but 
cheerful. There was still the same wakeful industry ; 
his writing materials were ever before him ; and around 
lay the half-finished tale, the outlines of the projected 
essay, the notes for a new edition, or the recovered 
manuscript of a former year. To behold any fellow- 
mortal so circumstanced could not but awaken feelings 
of melancholy — how much more so when that individual 
was John Gait I Tlie lodgings taken for Mr Gait were 
in Hill Street, and his friend Mr Blackwood resided in 
Ainslie Place, probably not more than a hundred yards 
off; yet, strange to say, although they had not seen 
each other for years, it was destined that they were 
never to see each other again — for Mr Blackwood was 
then laid on that sick-bed from which he was not to 
rise. Day after day my professional duties, as well 
as my friendship, led me to visit each ; and it afforded 
me a melancholy pleasure to carry from the one invalid 
to the other the courtesies of mutual regard, and the 
kindest wishes for restored health." It was a charac- 
teristic of the late Mr Blackwood, that his sagacity in 
detecting the weak points of a story was prompt and 
unerring ; and the natural boldness of the man led him 
to give the strongest expression to all his opinions. He 
had laid daring hands on the very crest itself of " The 
Black Hussar of Literature ; " and it was not at all 
likely that a humbler knight of the pen, like Gait, 
should escape his interference. Conflict and coldness 
had been betwixt the two stx)ut-hearted men accord- 
ingly. All the more touching now was the renewal of 
their mutual respect and esteem ; and to both of them 
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it must have deepened the satisfiiction, that they had 
such a man as Moir for their inter-running messenger 
of the reconciling charities. Mr Blackwood died in the 
end of autumn ; Mr Gait lingered on for years, dying 
hy inches. 

About the close of the year 1834 we find Moir writing 
to Macnish thus: — ''An old Indian sergeant, John 
Gordon, has a son in the Glasgow Infirmary, by name 
Walter Gordon, who, by his own account, poor fellow, 
must be in a bad way from dropsical disease — probably 
symptomatic of diseased chest. The old man called 
upon me last night, to ask me to write any friend in 
Glasgow to visit his son, and advance him as much as 
would bring him down by the canaL Do this for me. 
A few shillings will be all that is required. Let me 
have a note of it along with Grordon, and I will remit it 
to you immediately." 

In the same letter Moir says to Macnish — " I do not 
think I told you that Mr Blackwood left me one of the 
executors for his family — indeed, the only one out of 
the circle of his relatives." This simple statement 
sufficiently indicates the general confidence which Mr 
Blackwood reposed in Mr Moir*s judgment and virtue. 
He had found him more than a sound literary adviser, 
and called him to the sacred office of family guardian- 
ship. The sons of Mr Blackwood, who inherited many 
of their father's eminent qualities, were not the men to 
let go their father's friends ; and successive years only 
knit them more closely to Mr Moir and his family. 

The following is the last excerpt to be given from 
Moir's correspondence with Macnish : — " 2d February 
1835. — Professor Wilson dines with me on Friday, and 
remains all night. I saw him last week — fierce as a 
tiger, and bold as a lion. He has had his hands full of 

YOL. L 
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work lately, at the Speculative Society dinner, the 
Celtic Ball, The Peebleian Society, &a ; and next week 
he is croupier at the public dinner to Lord Bamsay and 
Mr Learmonth. Lord Bamsay is likely to turn out 
one of our Scottish stars. He has read much, thought 
well, and has an admirable facility in expressing him- 
self. I met him last week at a private dinner-party, 
and altogether liked his mode of conducting himself. 
His feelings are quite Scottish, notwithstanding his 
Oxford education ; and he seems one of the very few 
now extant of the Scottish nobility who carry in their 
hearts the old national predilections." 

The year 1835 closed on the new-made grave of the 
JSttrick Shepherd. Delta's personal and epistolary 
intercourse with him had been limited ; but, as brother 
poets of Blackwood, singing harmoniously together, 
their regard for one another had always been strong. 
Hogg had indited and addressed the following verses 
to his fair-haired kinsman of the lyre : they are pub- 
lished here for the first time : — 

TO A, ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 

JANUARY 5. 

The infant year with clouds was crowned. 

And storms defaced the early mom. 
While hoarse the tempest growled around. 

As thou, the child of song, wert bom. 

The blood-red sun, with brazen rim. 
Scowled angry o'er the eastern main ; 

The wild blast sung thy cradle hymn, 
As it swept along the wintry plain. 

What thoughts were thine, when first thy ear 

Bid list this music of the sky ? 
Did thy young bosom shrink with fear. 

And tremble as the storm went by ? 
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*Tis said — and goasips hold the tale. 
Which to deny were mortal wrong — 

Upon the world thy infant wail 
Came piping in a note of song. 

Suit and service of the heart, simple and sweet ! 
The deeper was Delta's regret when the Shepherd was 
taken away. 

" Ah ! surely nothing dies but something mourns." 

But when the Poet of the peculiar wilderness — ^the 
very Grenius of its hills and streams — departs, what does 
not mourn ? Snow-storms may fell winter after winter 
on Ettrick or Yarrow; but centuries won't give us 
such another Shepherded Calendar, to keep white and 
deep the immortal drift. " The Green Silent People " 
may still linger on the dim heart of Eld ; but the last 
laureate of the fairies is gone for ever, and mortal man 
shall never again see and sing them, as they flit among 
the moonlit ferns of the southern slope, 

" Or dance their ringlets to the whistling wind." 

Lads and lasses may still be young and blithe on those 

hills, but Yarrow and Ettrick are no more Yarrow and 

Ettrick to the generation that knew thee, O Shepherd ; 

or rather, they are more so than ever, in their native 

character of lonely sorrow — something deeper and £ur 

beyond 

*' The grace of forest charms decayed. 
And pastoral melancholy." 

Much about the same time died William Mother- 
well, author of " Jeanie Morison," and Michael Scott, 
author of Tom Cringles Log and The Cruise of the 
Midge — like his famous namesake, also a magician. 
Motherwell and I sat side by side at the public dinnef 
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given to Hogg at Peebles the preceding season. One 
short year, and both of them are now in the dust. 
Michael Scott's literary career was a brief but striking 
one. Totally unsuspected in his power, out he burst, 
late in life, as Waller said of Denham, " like the Irish 
Bebellion, threescore thousand strong.'* He had been 
a mercantile man in the West Indies, cruising about 
much, but never a professional seaman. Blackwood 
and Wilson were amazed that a man of the west, whom, 
they wotted not of, could pour such brilliant broadsides 
down the columns of Maga, Scott had been at school 
with Wilson ; and now, either in audacious waggery, or 
in modest desii*e to give a trail of himself, that he 
might be hunted down to his due fame, he ventured, 
in the Magazine, within the charmed ring of school- 
boy reminiscences, and brought out some peculiar points 
to the Professor's recollection. "Aut Michael aut 
Diabolus," said Wilson. The Wizard was caught. Yet 
such was the rare modesty of the man, in keeping his 
manhood to himself, that the Glasgow people were 
never altogether sure about the authorship of Tom 
Cmcgle ; and Michael Scott slid into his grave with- 
out the public ever seeming to be aware of it. Delta 
admired Motherwell's ballads. Of Michael Scott he 
says : — " Lockhart, in a note in the Quarterly, had taken 
occasion to designate the chapters of Tom Cringle as 
the most brilliant that had ever adorned the pages of a 
magazine ; and Coleridge, in his Table Talk, had pro- 
nounced them most excellent ; but although the read- 
ing public seemed unanimously to concur in these 
plaudits, he from whose mind those grand imaginings 
emanated was allowed to remain a mere name, without 
any local habitation. We hope that this stigma will be 
removed by some friend of the late Michael Scott, and 
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that the jastice may be paid to his memoiy which was 
denied to himsell We love Marryat, and admire 
Cooper ; but Michael is the master-spirit of the sea." 

Our esteemed friend, Dr Macnish, died on the 16th 
of January 1837, in the thirty-fifth year of his age — 
" in the bloom of his fame," says Delta, " as well as of 
his professional usefulness ; a man who could not be 
known without being beloved, and whom Scotland may 
well be proud to number among her gifted children. 
To none beyond the circle of his own hearth could his 
death be a greater bereavement than to me ; for, from 
the day of our introduction together, we had continued 
to pour our hearts into each other, and I loved him, 
as David loved Jonathan, with almost more than a 
brother's love." Delta collected his friend's fugitive 
pieces, and published them with a Life of Macnish. 
The melange is one of great merit. The Life itself is 
written in a fine spirit, and the style is flowing and 
easy ; but, as a whole, it is somewhat diffuse and loose 
of texture. * 

It may here be mentioned, without particularising 
dates or order of appearance, that Delta contributed 
Memoirs of the late Mr Rennie of Phantassie, and Sir 
John Sinclair, to the Journal of Agriculture^ and 
wrote a biographical sketch of Admiral Sir David 
Milne. 

In February 1838 Mr and Mrs Moir lost two beauti- 
ful children — Charles Bell, aged four and a half years, 
and William Blackwood, aged fifteen months. Another 
fine boy, David Macbeth Moir, was cut off the follow- 
ing year. " The desolation among my little ones," said 
the bereaved father in a letter to myself, " has proved 
to me a very staggering blow." 

" The shaft flew thrice, and thrice his peace was slam." 
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" Death is a stem teacher," says he in another letter, 
written some months afterwards, "but I am now a 
subdued disciple." 

Mr Gait died on the 11th of April 1839, and was 
buried in the &mily burying-ground in the new church- 
yard of Greenock. " No one," says Delta, in the Me- 
moir of his friend, published two years afterwards, 
"was more unselfish in pecuniary matters; and al- 
though his income was always laboriously won, it was 
ever open-heartedly spent. In all with whom he be- 
came acquainted he inspired a feeling of attachment ; 
and, even when at the height of his literary reputation 
and worldly success, he was as unaffected and sincere 
as his own Micah Balwhidder. Mr Gait was not only 
a man of untiring industry, but of strong and original 
powers. These were, of course, less shown in his earlier 
works of research — as his lives of Wolsey and West ; 
or of observation— as his Commercial Travels and 
Letters from the Levant Many people tould have 
written these, acute, intelligent, and meritorious as 
they are ; but who could have supplied The Legatees^ 
The Annals^ or The Provost ? In these his natural 
genius, for the first time, found ' ample room and verge 
enough ;' and on these it has left its peculiar impress. 
His conception was strong and vivid, his fancy graphic 
and picturesque, and his judgment generally acute. 
But he was not always free from prejudices, and occa- 
sionally allowed these to warp his reasoning powers ; 
nor was his taste to be depended on. But however im- 
perfect in some particulars his mind might be, there is 
no denying that it was framed in a large mould : in its 
designs and its accomplishments it was great ; and 
though in the latter it might occasionally fail, the fail- 
ure was never a puny, but always a splendid one," 
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'^ A few days ago " — thus writes Moir to me, in the 
antumn of 1839 — " I had a visit from Mr Warren, the 
author of the PkysiciarCs Diary. He has an enthusi- 
astic temperament and a warm heart, and is really a 
fine fellow. He is now immersed in law pursuits ; 
and, as with many others, so with him, his first wotk is 
likely to be his greatest and his best. It was truly a 
hit. It has extended his reputation, not only through 
France and Germany, but, as a lady from Moscow in- 
formed me, to the most northern extremities of Europe. 
The instant his separate tales came out in Bladewoody 
translators both at St Petersburg and Moscow were at 
their tasks ; and all the theatres strove which to be first 
to have him on the stage." 

Early in 1843 Delta circulated privately, and then 
published, his Domestic Verses, To myself he thus wrote 
on the subject : — "To you, who seem perfectly to appreci- 
ate those little poems, their causes, and the feelings that 
engendered them, I need say nothing. Selfishness, pro* 
bably — in a view in which Thomas Carlyle might re- 
gard that word — might be the immediate object of their 
collection. If so, I trust that the aim was a very sin- 
less one, as the sympathy was to be circumscribed by 
the bounds of personal friendship ; and I hoped that 
those who knew me best would not be the least inclined 
to overlook their effects on my heart and imagination. 
In succession, however, I received letters frt)m Words- 
worth, Mrs Southey, Lockhart, Trench, Tennyson, 
White, Warren, Dickens, Montgomery, Whewell, Fer- 
rier, and many others, which left me no grounds for 
refusing to make my little book a publication. Above 
all, a letter from Lord Jeffrey — so extraordinary in its 
contents and praises — took away from me all excuse, 
and I have acceded to the request of the Blackwoods to 
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throw my private feelings upon the mare magnum bf 
public opinion. To the Domestic Verses I have ap- 
pended a dozen or fourteen lyrics of an elegiac charac- 
ter, so as to extend the brochure to a hundred and fifty 
or a hundred and eighty pages. At all events, it will 
be a reminiscence of me in the minds of my literary 
friends." Hood was one of those who wrote to Moir 
in reference to the Domestic Verses. He says — " I am 
a confirmed invalid for the rest of my life ; and, like 
Dogberry, * I have had my losses too.* All such losses 
time may amend — except that of my health. But, in 
spite of that conviction, I am no hypochondriac, and 
make the best approach I can to what is called * enjoy- 
ing bad health.* It has concerned me to find that, in 
the same interval, you have not been without -your 
afflictions. But, in all domestic bereavements, I com- 
fort myself with the belief that love, in its pure sense, 
is as immortal as the soul itself — not given to us in 
vain ; but to form a part of that eternal happiness 
which would not be complete without it. It has 
pleased God hitherto to spare me trials of the kind. 
I have one son and one daughter — good, clever, and 
affectionate ; and I feel strongly that my domestic 
happiness has kept me so long alive." Mr Barry Corn- 
wall wrote thus : — " Your verses are very touching and 
sincere. The second poem (to *Casa*) gave me much 
pain, for it made fresh to me a great loss which I sus- 
tained some years ago, and one that I am obliged to 
try not to think of — even now. I wish to GU)d that we 
could love our children moderately ; but they twine 
themselves round our hearts so closely, that we forget 
what tender things they really are, and rest all our 
hopes upon them.'* 
In 1844 Mr Moir was elected a member of the kirk- 
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session of Inveresk. DnriDg the remaiiider of his life 
he discharged the office with exempLury fidelity. He 
had a profound veneration for the Chnrch of Scotland, 
as one of the greatest of our national blessings ; and 
was ever ready, side by side with his able and esteemed 
pastor and friend, Mr Beveridge, to take part in any 
public meeting, the object of which was to strengthen 
the Establishment 

^ In this same year, 1844, we find Mr Moir suffering 
from some internal inflammation. With his usual dis- 
regard of self, and sensitive dislike to have the atten- 
tion of strangers directed to him, he had very impru- 
dently sat a whole night in his wet clothes by the bed- 
side of a patient. - The illness thus brought on was of 
the severest character, and gave his nervous system a 
shock from which he never wholly recovered. 

Delta was present at the Bums Festival at Ayr, in 
the autumn of 1844 He took no part in the proceed- 
ings of the day, though he waA specially invited to 
attend ; but he did ample duty on the occasion by his 
commemorative poem, published in Blackwood, It is 
a noble piece, and will carry the duty down through all 
time. There is a point of reference to it in the follow- 
ing extract of a letter, written by him to myself a 
month or two thereafter : — " My days, and sometimes 
my nights, are absorbed in professional hurry ; and 
often for a week at a time I cannot answer a single 
letter — my only opportunity for reading at these times 
being a book in my phaeton. With the exception of 
the lines to Bums, and another little piece, I do not 
remember another product of my muse for the last 
twelve months. Apropos of the lines to Bums, they 
have been popular probably beyond any other thing 
that I have ever written, and have been republished in 
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fifty different quarters. I was quite startled by your 
notice of Sterling's death. I never had heard of his 
illness, and his death was a wrench to my humanity. 
Poor fellow ! I quite agree with you in your estimate 
of his powers. He seemed to write more from effort 
than impulse — he has more rhetoric than inspiration — 
and is deficient in nature and tenderness." 

The following letter was addressed to the Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Cunningham, Free Church minister, Preston- 
pans, on the loss of his son, a fine boy, whom Mr Moir 
had attended in his illness : — 

" MUSSELBUROH, Sth January 1845. 

" My dear Sir, — Allow me to return you my very 
best thanks for the handsome and most acceptable pre- 
sent you have made me of Adam Smith's Baskerville's 
Milton — one of the greatest of our authors, in the finest 
specimen of typography — and which must have been 
pored over by the veritable eyes of the great founder 
of political economy. 

" The gift has only one drawback : Would, so far as 
our weak eyes can see, that it had been ordained that I 
should receive it from other hands than yours. This 
was not to be, and for wise purposes, although we see 
them not. The loss and the grief are to those who are 
left behind : to him these cannot be. Yet a little while, 
and the end cometh to us also ; and we, who would de- 
tain those we love, ourselves almost as quickly go. 

" Please also to return my best thanks to Mrs Cun- 
ningham for her kind memorial to me of my dear de- 
parted little friend. I shall read it with the attention 
and care which I have no doubt it deserves, and hope 
to derive from it many bettering influences. 

" Speaking from sad experience, a long time must yet 
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elapse ere yon and she will be able to look back on yonr 
deprivation with philosophic and unimpassioned minds, 
or be able to dissever the what must be from the what 
might have been. But when that time does come, you 
will find that the lamentation for an innocent child is a 
thomless sorrow^ and that the steadfast &,ith, through 
the Redeemer, of meeting him again, and for ever, can 
lend a joy to grief. 

" Believe me, my dear Sir, ever most truly and affec- 
tionately yours, D. M. Moir." 

In a memorandum addressed to Mr Moir's son-in< 
law, Dr Scott of Musselburgh, in connection with the 
transmission of this letter, Mr Cunningham thus speaks 
of Mr Moir's style and manner in the chamber of sick* 
ness : — " In our late brief talk about a life so even and 
tranquil as that of our beloved friend, Delta, I reminded 
you of what I had previously mentioned regarding the 
lively and lasting impressions made on my own mind 
by the peculiar brightness and precision of his medical 
intellect. Though I have frequently had the happiness 
of knowing members of your profession, who have 
united manifold accomplishments of mind with general 
excellence in medical knowledge and practice, I cannot 
at this moment recall any instance of so great power of 
graphic delineation of disease and method of treatment 
as that which he possessed. As free from pedantic 
minuteness and &lse emphasis as from dry, barren 
generalities of statement, he had in no small measure 
the happy talent of investing his most severe details 
with an interest borrowed from his spirit of pictm'esque 
and pleasant observation. Occasionally his explana* 
tions of the origin of disagreeable sensations, and the 
modes of their ready removal, were so simple, direct, 
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and vivid, as almost to suggest the fancy that the prac- 
tised eye of the poet or painter had usurped the func- 
tion of the scientific observer. And thus an interest 
peculiarly charming, and which was felt in many a sick- 
room — the blended result of the most beautiful and 
rigid science in discerning the order of the facts, and of 
imaginative genius in their impressive exhibition — was 
associated with his briefest and most i^uniliar conver- 
sations of a strictly professional kind. Allow me to add 
that, in reflecting, as I now earnestly reflect, on the 
warm, unbroken, familiar friendship which, during six- 
teen years of mingled joy and sorrow within the do- 
mestic circles of both of us, I had the precious privi- 
lege to enjoy, I am more and more impressed by the 
spirit of serene beauty which pervaded his whole 
character." 

Mr Moir writes to me thus in 1845 : — " 12th April, — 
After all, how precarious a thing is Uterary fame ! 
Things to which I have bent the whole force of my 
mind, and which are worth remembering— if any things 
that I have done are at all worth remembering — have 
attracted but a very doubtful share of applause from 
critics ; while things dashed off, like Mansie Wauch, as 
mere sportive freaks, and which for years and years I 
have hesitated to acknowledge, have been out of sight 
my most popular productions. When does Gilfillan's 
volume come out ? He is a powerful and eloquent 
writer ; but he loses his authority somewhat by a tone 
of exaggeration — mighty things and mean being too 
much mingled. The fault, however, is one of exuber- 
ance, not of sterility, and will soften down by years and 
experience. Charles Mackay has a volume of poems in 
the press at Edinburgh. Aytoun is to me by far the 
greatest Scottish poet of promise. His ballad, ' The 
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Burial March of Dnodee/ is magnificent. I would 
almost as soon be the author of it as of 'Lochiel's 
Warning,' and I do not see how I could readilj saj 
more. Some ballads in last Fraser appear to me to 
smack of him. Of course you are aware that he is 
the author of the Book of Comic Balladsy published 
recently by Orr of London. Theodore Martin had a 
hand in them, but I beheve they are principally Ay- 
toon's. Martin I have met. He seems a shrewd, 
clever fellow. Mrs Moir and her little baby are going 
on very welL Could you believe it 1 — ^five sons and 
five daughters to have been bom to us ! Tet such is 
the fact. And something curioos connected with the 
dates of birth is, that Elizabeth, our eldest child, has 
the same birthday as our youngest one ; both daughters, 
and exactly half a generation between." ^\gt October. 
— '^ Ilobert Chambers has been residing in Musselburgh 
during the summer, and I have seen a good deal of him. 
He is a very excellent person, unaffected, sincere, and 
-warm-hearted, of strong natural talents, and possessing 
a memory for dates and circumstances quite astound- 
ing. The range of his information Ib wide, and few are 
to be met with who have such a competent amount of 
knowledge on such a variety of subjects, hterary and 
scientific" 

A sore mishap befell Mr Moir in the beginning of 
smnmer, 1846. He was on his way, with a small party 
of Mends in a phaeton, to visit Borthwick Castle, when 
the horse took fright and ran off, and at last went 
smash with the vehicle over a low wall. The party 
were dashed out upon the groxmd. None of them, how- 
ever, was much hurt, except Mr Moir himself, who re- 
ceived a severe injury in one of his hip-joints. It con- 
fined him for months, and made him lame for life. His 
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general health was impaired, and he was a good deal 
dispirited ; but he bore up, and resumed his profes^ 
sional duties as speedily as possible. In November 
following, though still weak, and suffering much pain 
in his limb, he took a share in the proceedings at the 
inaugural opening of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution. Archbishop Whately, Professor Wilson, 
Professor Nichol, Mr Macaulay, and other distinguished 
men, were present. Mr Moir's part in the programme 
was to propose Mr Macaula/s health. He was intro- 
duced to Macaulay in the course of the evening. 

Early in 1847 Delta writes to me thus : — " I am still 
very lame £ix>m the effects of my accident, and am, I 
fear, never likely to be again a sound man. Transeat 1 
It cannot be. helped ; and I endeavour to follow the 
advice of St Paul, and be contented with whatever may 
cast up. I have no wish to live a day longer than the 
last one in which I can be useful to my fellow-crea- 
tures." The following letter to his accomplished friend, 
Mrs Alexander, formerly of Dalkeith, but now resident 
in England, is a characteristic one : — 

" MUSSBLBURQH, VJih MwTck 1847. 

"Dear Mrs Alexander, — I was much pleased on 
hearing fron^ you about a fortnight ago, and resisted 
my first impulse of making Elizabeth answer you, in 
the hope that, in the course of a day or two, I might 
myself find time to do so. Such, however, has not been 
the case. Since the commencement of this year, we 
have had such an inundation of sickness over an area of 
some sixteen by twenty miles, that it has been barely 
overtakeahle — if there be such a word. Indeed, my 
weekly journey ings (for I have had the curiosity to sum 
up for a few weeks) have been on the average two hun- 
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dred and twenty miles — taking no account whatever of 
my pedestrian pewgrinationa. The oonaequence is that, 
when evening comes, instead of being able for an j 
stndy, I am fit for nothing bnt bed ; for my lameness is 
still much greater than I could wish, and, I am afraid, 
not more likely to be ever got entirely rid o£ This to 
me, who must necessarily walk much, ia a sad draw- 
back ; but I trust I may come to 

* The years that bring the philosophic mind.' 

'' I am delighted to learn that at Exeter you have 
found out and resumed intercourse with the friends of 
other days — although to some minds (my own, for 
instance,) such reunions have almost as much in them 
of pain as of pleasure ; for, as Maturin says, 

* Of joys long past how painful the remembrance I' 

and one cannot help contrasting the what they were 
then with what they are now. 

" You allude to the openmg of the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution. I cannot help thinking that the 
managers did me a great, and certainly an unexpected 
honour, in asking me to take such a prominent part in 
that celebration. And it was a gratifying thing, indeed, 
to find myself associated with such distinguished men 
as I found seated on either side of me. But as to the 
matter of a speech, alack-a-day! I was really very 
unwell at the time — as thin as a whipping-post, and 
daily forced to have recourse to the warm bath, from 
the pain in my limb ; so, though something like a 
speech was prepared, and duly committed, such was my 
exhaustion and nervousness, that all I could manage, 
without the risk of literally breaking down, was the 
mere commencement and the ending — the middle, or 
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body, being still as good as manuscript. Be this as it 
may, however, Mr Macaulay, who was sitting two from, 
me, leaned over afterwards, and courteously thanked 
me for the (as he said) undeserved kind things I had 
been pleased to say of him. His own speech was a 
magnificent one, both in matter and delivery. 

'' I am glad to say that all my many little ones have 
been keeping remarkably well during this severe win- 
ter, as has also Mrs Moir — ^whose inexhaustible atten- 
tion and devotion to me, by night and by day, through 
three months of suffering and confinement to bed, make 
me humbly feel myself a poor creature in comparison. 
Elizabeth still continues to go three days weekly to 
Edinburgh, and has made very considerable advances 
in Italian, German, and French. She also draws well ; 
and so pleased is her music-teacher with her progress, 
that, to her consternation, he is publishing a set of 
Scottish airs with a dedication to his pupil. Bobert is 
attending Greek, Latin, and mathematics at college, 
and German with Dr Nachot, and is going on very welL 
He must soon now turn his mind to the business of life. 
There is the church, and medicine. I should almost 
like the former for him, but fear his bent is toward the 
latter. He shall have his will. Catherine, Anne Mary, 
and Jane, are all attending schooL The first shows 
rather a musical bias, having of her own accord picked 
up some tunes on the piano. Anne Mary shows the 
same devotion to reading ; morning, noon, and night, 
nothing but a book — a book ! Her health, however, is 
keeping good, and she is full of life and animation. 
The little Professor (John Wilson) is healthy and 
strong ; and Emily is running about, and chatting like 
a magpie : there is no truth in phrenology, if she be 
deficient in the organ of language. So you see we are, 
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taken in the lump, a very astonishing family ! Eliza- 
beth will write you soon, my sheet being filled. 

"Believe me, dear Mrs Alexander, ever most truly 
yours, 

" D. M. MoiR." 

As all Mr Moir's children then in life are named in 
this letter^ it may be mentioned that another son was 
born on the 5th of August following, and called Oswald. 
This was the last of the family. Eleven children in all 
blest the poet's marriage — those who were prematurely 
cut off having, in the sanctities of sorrow, lent their due 
share in the blessing to father and mother ; for, 

" 'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at alL" 

We notice, too, in the letter just quoted, a confession of 
that pensive tenderness of feeling, in reverting to scenes 
of early life, which runs through all Delta's poetry, 
giving it to many readers a sort of conventional same- 
ness. The incidental acknowledgment in the letter 
shows that it was no mere poetic formula with him, 
but a true living vein. In a branch of the same vein, 
he loves to chasten the beauty and joy of the present 
with thoughts of coming decay and death. This was in 
him not that affected sadness of youth, touched on the 
quick by Wordsworth with such an exquisite probe — 

''In youth we love the darksome lawn, 
Brushed by the owlef s wing- ; 
Then, twilight is preferred to dawn. 
And autumn to the spring : 
Sad fancies do we then affect, 
In luxury of disrespect 
To our own prodigal excess 
Of too familiar happiness." 

VOL. I. D 
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In Delta, rather, it was that trae manhood, so full of 
reverential trembling sensibilities toward the myste- 
rious fountains and issues of our being — that noble- 
heartedness spoken of by Jean Paul Kichter : — " No- 
thing recalls the close of life to a noble-hearted young 
man so much as precisely the happiest and fairest hours 
which he passes. Gottreich, in the midst of the united 
beauty, and fragrance of the flowers of joy, even with 
the morning star of life above him, could not but think 
on the time when the same should appear to him as the 
evening star, warning him of sleep." 

Charles Dickens presided at the opening of the Glas- 
gow Athenaeum in the end of 1847. Sheriff Alison, 
Professors Aytoun and Gregory, Colonel Mure of Cald- 
well, George Combe, and Robert Chambers, were among 
the speakers. The distinguished guests of the evening 
were proposed ; and Delta, who was present, was en- 
thusiastically called upon to reply. He did so accord- 
ingly. Speaking of the intellectual triumphs of Scot- 
land, he said : — " Poetry raised Robert Bums from the 
plough, Allan Cunningham from the quarry, and James 
Hogg from the shepherd's shieling. Lord Campbell 
was bom in a parish manse, so was Sir David Wilkie ; 
and in every town and village in Scotland you will find 
that men have risen from the humblest ranks of life. 
About sixty years ago there could have been pointed 
out, on the streets of Edinburgh, three boys, of whom 
one was the future Lord Jeflfrey, the prince of critics ; 
another. Lord Brougham, the most extraordinary man 
that has sat on the woolsack since the days of Bacon ; 
and the third, a greater than either, the author of 
Marmion and Waverley — the man who, to use the 
words of Thomas Campbell, * has more completely con- 
quered Europe by his pen than ever Napoleon did by 
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his sword.'" Moir was not indifferent to applause ; but 
his best joy of the evening must have been his meeting 
with Dickens — such was their cordial regard for one 
another. 

In 1848 Mr Moir was appointed to represent the 
burgh of Annan in the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. The office and honour were conferred upon 
him every succeeding year, during the remainder of his 
life. The following are passages from some of his let- 
ters of 1848 : — To David Veddbr, I5th January, — 
" Very many thanks for The Pictorial Gift-Book, and 
the kind note by which it was accompanied. It is a very 
beautiful volume, both in pictorial embellishment and 
poetical illustration, and I have derived much pleasure 
from it. Your own case I understand to be one very simi- 
lar to my own. In early youth I had many aspiring feel- 
ings to dedicate my life to literature, and to literature 
alone ; but T thank God — seeing what I have seen in Gralt, 
in Hogg, in Hood, and other friends — that I had resolu- 
tion to resolve on a profession, and to make poetry my 
crutch, and not my staff. I have, in consequence, lost 
the name which, probably, with due exertion, I might 
have acquired ; but I have gained many domestic 
blessings which more than counterbalance it, and I can 
yet turn to my pen, in my short intervals of occasional 
relaxation, with as much zest as in my days of romantic 
adolescence. I am delighted to see that a similar frame 
of mind is your own ; and that, from the roughnesses and 
the prose of life, you have also an elysium, * by Fancy's 
fingers drest,' into which you can on occasions retire. 
That this may ever remain to you, and that everything 
good may attend you and yours, is my very sincere 
wish." To Myself, April 2. — " These are strange times. 
France is on the edge of a volcano. It is delightful to 
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think that the demonstrations at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
London, and Manchester, only prove how sound our 
own country is at the core. Not a human being withia 
the verge of respectability had anything to do with 
these abortive outbreaks— thanks to our own true reli- 
gion ! And a curse on the heads of all the pseudo- 
philosophers, who would so fain mislead the vain, the 
presumptuous, and the ignorant ! As to the stuff uttered 
by clever lunatics like Emerson, the thing is to be de- 
plored. But wherever such men unhinge a belief, they 
must in some degree answer at the bar of conscience 
for the consequences. I have had an opportunity more 
than once of conversing with Lord Jeflfrey regarding 
Emerson, and was pleased to find that we were at one 
in our opinion. Depend upon it, whenever a writer is 
obscure, he is weak ; and when you do come to a hidden 
meaning, it is not worth knowing. I spent a delightful 
hour with Dickens about a month ago. He is a genius 
of the right stamp, fresh and clear.*' To Mrs Alex- 
andef'y 12th August — "What a little time brings forth ! 
You may indeed wonder at knowing that poor Eliza- 
beth is a married wife, and that I have a son-in-law. 
Under other circumstances I might have boggled ; but, 
if a separation was to take place, it could not be in a 
gentler form — as she was still to be our neighbour — 
almost one of our family, and as her interests in life 
were still to continue one with our own. Of the honour, 
integrity, talent, and sound moral and religious princi- 
ples of her husband, I had long been convinced, from 
these having been put to the test on many trying occa- 
sions, and never found wanting ; and, excepting on the 
score of her youth, I could not have, and had no objec- 
tions. A year of probation alone was required of them ; 
and, at its expiry, they were united — I trust, to be long 
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happy in each other, and to spend lives of usefulness 
and virtue. The kindness that has been shown, and 
the attentions that have been heaped upon them, have 
been altogether extraordinary, and have been a source 
of wonder no less than of gratitude to her mother and 
myself. Tou will be sorry to learn that I am still lame 
from the effects of my accident, and now likely ever to 
remain so. But I am thankful to say I suffer little 
pain, although the defect in my locomotive powers is a 
sad drag on me professionally. No doubt, 'for some 
sin to this sorrow was I doomed ; ' but I repine not, for 
I have many blessings still, for all of which, I trust, I 
have a grateful heart. Mrs Moir has, for the last two 
years, enjoyed very good health — indeed, has been less 
ailing than for many years before ; and all our eight 
children frisk in happiness about us, and we love them 
all so much that it is impossible to love one of them 
more than another. Bobert has made choice of the 
medical profession, and last winter commenced his cur- 
riculum at the University. He has grown a great big 
•fellow, and for several seasons has rejoiced in a long 
coat, that badge of manhood and earnest wish of those 
who know not manhood's cares. Last week Mrs Moir 
and I, after seven years' meditation on the subject, at 
length effected our escape from the trammels of home 
for two days ismd a half. But you can have no idea 
what can be done in two days and a half, by those who 
are in a hurry. We did wonders. Leaving Edinburgh 
at mid-day, we dined at Penrith, and slept at Keswick ; 
spent the following day in seeing the Lakes, from Der- 
wentwater to Windermere (without seeing Words- 
worth) ; and, on the third, found a long round home by 
Kendal and Carlisle, Newcastle and Berwick — a dis- 
tance of two hundred and seventy mUes —between sun- 
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rise and snnset; leaving ourselves in doubt, when we had 
got home to bed, whether the sense of toil or of pleasure 
predominated. However, we saw much to remember 
and to think of— and of this not the least was the tomb 
of Southey, from which we brought home with us grass 
and wild-flowers. As the extent of our medical prac- 
tice still remains undiminished, little leisure falls, 
(happily, it may be,) to my lot. That leisure I always 
devote to literature. My present task is a collected 
edition of Mrs Hemans' works, with notes, which will 
appear before the end of the year, in a companion form 
with the single-volume editions of Scott, Byron, Words- 
worth and Crabbe. You are probably aware that the 
copyright of her poems belongs to the Blackwoods, for 
whom, some years ago, I edited the edition in seven 
volumes." To Myulf^ \Zth August,— ^^ Professor Wil- 
son, Douglas Cbeape, and Stephens, dined with me ten 
days ago. The Professor remained all night ; and I had 
a long two-handed crack with him after all had left us. 
He retains all his original vigour. In spite of my wish 
to the contrary, I have, during the last three yeai's, 
been drawn into several societies — the Medico-Chirur- 
gical, the Harveian, the Antiquarian, and the High- 
land." Moir was also a member of the Musselburgh 
Golf Club. To the same, \9th November, — " I see you 
are all against me on the cholera question ; but, unless 
I am a monomaniac, depend upon it you are all wrong. 
Every fact which has occurred since the new eruption 
forms a link in thp chain of my evidence. To all the 
localities where cholera has appeared, the traces of its 
importation are nearly demonstrable ; nor one whit 
less evident is its spread from one part of these locali- 
ties to another by contact. Many thousand human 
lives, however, must, I fear, be sacrificed to the demon 
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of the air ere the real truth be acknowledged and acted 
on. I bide my time." 

In this " nation of shopkeepers," as Napoleon termed 
US, the purely literary man is looked upon as a sort of 
adventurer, and has no recognised status in society. 
The loose irregular lives of too many of our " wits" of 
bygone generations, when it was thought that there 
could scarcely be spirit and genius without wayward- 
ness and unholy liberties — a folly of estimate which 
poor Bums was not altogether free from — have cer- 
tainly not helped to mend the matter. Still, if a lite- 
rary man behave properly, he will find himself in Eng- 
land no mere nomadic outcast. To make no exacting 
assertion of the claims of literature, on the one hand, 
and steadily to take his stand by it, on the other, as a 
worthy calling, and his sole fortune, is, for the literary 
man, to do right, and to take sufficient rank. And go 
where he will, in out-of-the-way places and odd corners 
of the country, he will always find something of personal 
affection, in people whom he has never seen before, 
mixed up with his public reputation. This is the best 
part of it, and may well make him happy. Such, in an 
interesting comparison of notes between Dickens and 
Moir in 1848, was stated by the former to be a rule and 
result of his professional life of literature. like every- 
thing about him, the rule is a manful one, and the 
result honourable. It was the way with Moir, who 
was composite of business and letters, to take his place 
in general company as an ordinary professional person. 
If he was addressed, however, as a man of literature, 
and had additional attention paid to him as such, he 
never disclaimed the character and the honour. Unlike 
a certain set of gentlemen authors, who affect to be 
above their pursuit, he was too sincere for that. His 
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role was the same manfbl role as that of Dickens ; and 
the result was eqnaUy honourable. Men like these, 
who hold the key of the hnman heart, may fear little, 
indeed, to take their stand upon literature. 

In July of this same year (1848), the amateur com- 
pany of players, of which Dickens was manager, played 
in Edinburgh, in furtherance of a scheme for the benefit 
of that veteran of the drama, Sheridan Knowles. Moir, 
be sure, was present. Writing to Dickens thereafter, 
on this and other topics, he says : — " Of theatricals, 
although a fond admirer, I do not pretend to be a great 
judge ; but, so feir as gratification went, I must say that 
I never sat to representations better sustained To do 
Falstaff up to a reader^s imagination, I should suppose, 
is utterly impossible ; but Mr Lemon was anything but 
a failure. Even Pistol has become so much an indivi- 
dual picture in every man's mind, that he also is per- 
haps better as a * Yarrow Unvisited.' Yet George 
Cruikshank did him well ; although not up to his Cani- 
phor, which was reality itself. Pardon me for saying 
that I never saw Slender represented before. Scarcely 
behind you was Costello's Dr Caius, than which it 
would be difficult to conceive anything better. It was 
past * two o'clock in the morning' before my sides 
recovered from the scena between the two S'8.-Some 
days after you left Scotland, I had the happiness of 
meeting George Cruikshank at dinner with Professor 
Wilson, the SheriflT, Blackwood, and Jay from America. 
Although I have had some pleasant letters from Cruik- 
shank, I never had an opportunity before of taking his 
hand. We are very apt to form erroneous notions of 
the personal appearance of men who have particularly 
interested us, and in spite of ourselves the mind will — 
must, I fancy — ^form an ideal portrait; but with me 
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fancy and fact met in Cruiksliank : the reality waa 
exactly what I had expected. Could this be from the 
perfect truth and originality, which he has imparted to 
his creations, being only reflections of himself? We 
were friends in ten minutes ; and he gave me some 
curious and most interesting details of his early life and 
progress. * The Drunkard,* and * The Drunkard's Chil- 
dren,' I had both admired and shuddered over ; but I 
must say, in spite of this, that the only thing in him I 
was not prepared to meet with was — the Tee-totaller. — 
You mention your enjoyment of Foster's Goldsmith, It 
is indeed a weU-written and most interesting book, and 
gives us everything regarding Oliver that we could 
wish — perhaps more, sometimes ; for, before reading 
the actual history of the man, I had so mixed up Gold- 
smith with the exquisite associations of * The Vicar of 
Wakefield,' * The TraveUer,' and ' The Deserted Vil- 
lage,* that all were blent together. How such a harum- 
scarum should have had his mind in such subjection as 
to write like an angel, while he often not only talked 
but acted like poor Poll, must ever remain a mystery. 
Even Mr Foster has not sufficiently solved it. Not one 
oddity of his person or circumstances has Goldsmith 
imparted to his writings, which, for taste and purity, 
are equalled by nothing in the English tongue, save 
the poetry of Campbell and the prose of Irving." 

Being somewhat unwell in 1849, the author of Mansie 
took a " June jaunt" into the Highlands with Professor 
Wilson, Mr Henry Glassford Bell, and one or two other 
friends. Thus he writes to his wife from Einloch-Ban- 
noch : — " The Professor has just returned (seven o'clock) 
from a long day's fishing, and we dine at eight. He 
has brought home seven dozen of trouts. Mr Bell has 
not yet returned, so we do not know his sport : we have 
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bets about the numbers that can be taken in one day. 
The Professor and myself went to the parish church, 
yesterday, and I was quite pleased to see such a devout 
and respectable congregation. Among the audience 
were Robertson of Struan and Lord Mexborough, in 
kilts. The scenery about us here is rich and beautiful, 
and the people all so decent-looking, sober, contented, 
and happy. The young lads in the evening put the 
stone, and the little girls dance in rings, so that one is 
almost inclined to sigh when he thinks of the strife, 
envy, and bustle of the great world. It is easy to 
account, from what I see around me, for the intense 
love with which a Highlander regards his native dis- 
trict. We have been rowing to-day for several hours on 
Loch Bannoch, and ^certainly every thing around is mag- 
nificent." 

Toward the end of July, Moir writes to me thus : — 
" About a month ago I was for some days in the High- 
lands with Professor Wilson and another friend or two. 
Our headquarters were at Kinloch-Rannoch, at the foot 
of Schehallion. The change from my gin-horse circle was 
most exhilarating. The Professor was in great force, 
and up to the waist in water, day after day, for six or 
eight hours, fishing. We had also some good sailing, 
and many new sources for pleasant recollection were 
opened up to me. Before I set out, I felt worn out and 
unwell, without any complaint ; but I had in a great 
measure given up eating and sleeping, without both of 
which no man can thrive. I am happy to say that the 
change has much benefited me, short although it was, 
and I feel again very much myself. Wilson never was 
finer than in his new series {Dies BoredUi), He is now 
busy with No. IIL Of course, these papers will want 
the piquancy which the Nodes possessed, in personal 
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and political aUusions ; but they cannot fail to charm 
every one who has the least idea of high writing and 
fine Christian philosophy. The Thunder criticism in 
No. II. is exquisite, and some of the descriptions could 
have been written by no one else. Elizabeth begs to 
be kindly remembered to you. She has a fine baby, on 
looking at which I am reminded of my own curious 
position as a grand£a.ther. I fear I must now be struck 
off the list of young poets.^* 

Yet how happy was he all the while, central in his 
double web of family ties ! He had a strength round 
about him more than the munition of rocks ! 

Moir had been introduced at Mr Blackwood's to 
Mrs Hemans, when she was last in Edinburgh. By all 
the tuneful sisterhood he was looked to as a favourite 
brother. Misses Corbett, (of The Odd Volume,) Mrs 
Gordon of Campbeltoune, Miss Camilla Toulmin, Miss 
Catherine Sinclair, Mrs Mary Howitt, Mrs S. C. Hall, 
Mrs Caroline Southey, and others, were among his 
correspondents and friends. In the end of 1849 he 
received a copy of a new novel, entitled, Pasmges in 
the Life of Mrs Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside, with 
a modest note, intimating that the author had been a 
patient of his own, when a little girl, and that his special 
kindness to her had dwelt so vividly in her mind, that 
she was now emboldened to ask his friendly attention 
to this, her first attempt in literature. An intimation 
of this kind, added to the merit of the work, could not 
fail to draw a letter of encouragement from Delta. " I 
have to render many thanks," says the accomplished 
author in reply, " for your very kind letter and gentle 
judgment of the book I troubled you with. I think 
young writers would not wince as they do before the 
veiled censors of the press, if the generous kindliness of 
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encouragement were given to them more frequently by 
the masters of their craft. There is just one little mat- 
ter, on which I hope you will suffer me to say a word 
in defence— that is, in respect to the class ministerial, 
and their perhaps too prominent position in these 
humble pages of mine. I know more of ministers than 
I do of any other class of men. Almost all the society in 
which I have found pleasure has been clerical ; and it 
has become natural for me to regard them, not as 
abstract persons at all, but rather as the intelligent, 
agreeable companions which, I fancy, they generally 
are. Besides, it seems to me that, in an artistic point 
of view, the dass is one of the most interesting ; and I 
think, if one may judge from their practice, Mr Gait 
and Professor Wilson both agree with me. The minis- 
ters of Scotland have a standing-ground of their own, 
so distinct, and at the same time so broad, that, as I 
fancy, there is a peculiar attraction about their posi- 
tion ; and I have nowhere seen character so well devel- 
oped and contrasted as in a country presbytery in the 
south of Scotland of which I have some knowledge. 
The general vigour and respectable intellectual gifts, 
displaying themselves in so many diverse forms, the 
simplicities and the good sense, the strength and the 
weakness, peculiar to them as a class — I think there is 
much interest and a considerable charm in these ; and 
I shall be glad to be permitted, when I can catch the 
tone of my original, to draw one of my good friends now 
and then. It is no doubt a great drawback, that it is 
impossible to do that without bringing in the polemics 
of the time ; but I think that now the different parties 
in the Church can afford in all good-humour to throw 
these paper pellets at each other, and may give and 
take without offence. I must crave your forbearance 
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for saying so much on this subject There is another 
prominent fault in the book, which I perceive you 
notice j it is my want of power to paint men. But I think 
that this failing is common to most feminine writers, 
and that the shadowy angels who represent ideal woman- 
hood, in the books of our brethren who write novels, 
make us the more excusable. I shall be most happy, 
with many thanks, to accept your kind invitation in 
summer. We expect all of us to be in Edinburgh in 
the end of May, if no unknown obstacle intervenes. I 
cannot fancy any greater enjoyment than the one you 
are so good as to promise me ; and I must again try to 
thank you for writing to me so long and kind a letter, 
when your hands were so full. In this place, where 
literature means the Times and the Economist, we have 
no such happy chance as the listeners in your Philoso- 
phical Institution; but we shall be able to read, I 
*^^t, if not to hear." So ready was Moir, in his 
generous nature, to turn literary civilities into personal 
friendship. 

* My lyric, ' Disenchantment,* " says Delta, in a letter 
to myself, in 1850, " has had the honour to be rendered 
into exquisite Latin verse by Dr Humphreys, forming 
ttie leading specimen in his Lyra Latina, Alas for 
poor Wordsworth ! But in the flesh all die. In spirit 
Jione has a surer immortality on earth than he. Save a 
paper on the Eoman Antiquities of this neighbourhood, 
^hich cost me some research and labour, and which, on 
^iiig read before the Antiquaries, took me an hour 
*nd forty minutes, I have had little bisure for literature 
wxeae three or four months back ; and am so tired when 
^ get my professional matters for the day through, that 
I ana fit for nothing but a pilgrimage to the Land of 
^od. I am become, however, a famous dreamer, and 
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the romance which has departed from the external 
world forms a gold leaf to my dreams.'* 

Moir delighted in antiquarian studies ; but the occu- 
pation of his time otherwise left him no leisure to pursue 
them far. The section on the Antiquities of the Parish 
of Inveresk, in the new edition of The Statidical 
Account of Scotland, was supplied by him. His paper, 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, as read before 
the Antiquarian Society, was an elaborate inquiry into 
the evidences of Inveresk being the site of a Boman 
colonia and oppidum. After incidentally describing the 
earlier discoveries made at Inveresk and its immediate 
neighbourhood, including the remarkable altar found in 
1665, dedicated Apolini Granno, which attracted the 
attention of Queen Elizabeth and Cecil, as well as of 
our Scottish Queen, and was afterwards described by 
Napier of Merchiston, Mr Moir proceeded to notice 
various recent discoveries in the same vicinity. In the 
course of his communication^ he exhibited the contents 
of a Roman cinerary urn, recently dug up near the 
churchyard, and also laid upon the table a very fine 
fragment of embossed Samian ware, found in digging a 
grave of unusual depth near the church, and which was 
now presented to the Society by its owner, Mr Ritchie, 
the sculptor. After citing much interesting evidence 
in proof of the importance of Inveresk as a Roman sta- 
tion and town, Mr Moir referred to the accounts of 
sepulchral urns, and other supposed Roman relics, found 
at Currie, near Borthwick Castle, and usually brought 
forward as proofs of Currie's correspondence with 
Curia, the first stage in the Fifth Iter of Richard of 
Cirencester. These, however, he showed to be, nearly 
all of them, not Roman, but British remains ; and he 
then adduced sundry arguments, leading, as he thought, 
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to the identification of the more important station and 
colony of Inveresk with the Roman Curia. An interest- 
ing discussion followed, Mr D. Laing, Mr Robert Cham- 
bers, Mr Wilsoi^, aDd other members, taking part in it. 
The supposed Homan origin of the present old bridge 
at Musselburgh, was specially discussed; the general 
opinion being that there was no evidence in its charac- 
ter or masonry to distinguish it from other works of the 
same date as that assigned to it in the Maitland MSS., 
namely, about 1520, when it was either rebuilt or so 
completely repaired, by Lady Janet Hepbura, as to obli- 
terate every trace of Roman workmanship. It appeared, 
however, frona evidence brought forward by Mr Moir, 
that until a comparatively recent period it had only 
two arches, a third having been added on the east side 
of the Esk ; and this was corroborated by a curious con- 
temporary bird's-eye view of the Battle of Pinkie, 
exhibited by Mr Laing to the meeting, representing 
the bridge with only two arches. 

In spring 1861 Mr Moir delivered a course of Six 
Lectures, at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, on 
the Poetical Literature of the Past Half-Century. My 
able friend, Dr Samuel Brown, the chemist, himself a 
brother lecturer at the Institution, gave me the follow- 

• 

mg account of Moir's appearance in his new capacity : 
—"I accompanied Delta and the Directors of the Insti- 
tution to the platform, on the occasion of his first 
lecture. His welcome by one of the largest audiences 
ever gathered within the hall was hearty and long 
drawn out, there being many present who loved the 
*%ht of a man so dear as the author of * Casa Wappy ' 
and other femiliar strains. Then the author of Mansie 
^duch was an object of kindly interest to hundreds 
■'^bo had never seen him before. He read his lecture 
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like a diffident person going through a manuscript work 
in a company of friends, without oratory, and without 
effect at all commensurate with the quiet eloquence of 
the written discourse. Yet there was a sweet and 
strong charm in the whole afiOa.ir, the very spirit of 
good-humour, simplicity, and manliness. It was the 
prelection of a true British poet and a British gentle- 
man. At the same time, the identical discourse, nobly 
rendered by Wilson, would have told ten times as welL 
The passages his own manner was peculiarly suited to 
were those of sly humour, which he gave with real zest, 
chuckling over them himself as he came upon them, 
and carrying the crowd away with him in his little 
whirlpools of laughter. He concluded, as he began, 
somewhat abruptly. In short, he showed himself not 
an orator, but a poet ; always remembering that, as a 
poet, he could not fail to display himself in the second- 
ary character of an eloquent judge of poetry. K this 
distinction had been borne in mind, his Lectures would 
have been more satisfactory to those who demand too 
much of a man ; and, as it was, they were highly 
popular with the majority." 

Moir, at this time, was in a very nervous and delicate 
state of health ; and his more intimate friends, who were 
aware of the fact, and accompanied him to the lecture- 
room, were not a little uneasy as to how he should get 
through his task. Their fears, however, were disap- 
pointed. He gathered strength as the course proceeded, 
and, along with strength, confidence and ease ; and 
though his power of popular delivery was not what it 
would have been, had he been in his usual good health, 
still the broad result, from matter and manner taken 
together, was amply sufficient. Messrs Blackwodd 
heard the lectures delivered, and, estimating them 
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highly, made arrangements with the author for their 
immediate publication. This estimate was fully borne 
out by the press and the public. The volume has been 
successful. 

It is somewhere remarked by Humboldt, that, under 
the southern hemisphere by night, you are struck with 
this peculiarity of the heavens, that the stars are very 
much in clusters, and that between these clusters are 
vast ebon belts of starless firmament. Similar is the 
general aspect of the literary heavens. Great men 
appear in clusters ; and wide and black are the inter- 
vening belts of time, starred with few or no luminaries 
of genius. The age of Pericles in Greece showed us one 
of the most glorious clusters of great men in art and 
literature. So did the Eoman Augustan age. So did 
the age of the Medici family in Italy. So did the age 
of Louis XIY. in France. So did the close of the last 
century in Germany. In our own country, multi- 
tudinous was the constellation of genius which glorified 
the time of Elizabeth. The opening up of the treasures 
of the Scriptures to the renewed heart of reformed 
England ; the spirit-stirring examples of martyrdom, 
and the heroic struggles of such men as I^uther, whose 
very words, to say nothing of his conduct, " were half- 
battles ; " the discovery of the New World, with all its 
stupendous revelations, impressing Europe only the 
more deeply that its greatness was not yet fully mea- 
sured, and calling forth a spirit of enterprise correspond- 
ing with the boundlessness of its field ; the knowledge 
of the wisdom of antiquity, now, for the first time, 
beginning to be generally disclosed to the modems by 
translations from the classics ; the chivalrous loyalty 
which the circumstances of the Virgin Queen demanded 
on the part of her subjects, refined especially by the 

vol.. I. E 
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dangers which, as a Protestant princess, she had under- 
gone, and heightened by the contrasted deliverance 
which her reign began to secure to the new and widely- 
embrabed faith of the nation, — such were some of the 
remarkable influences which stamped the stamp of 
originality and greatness on the Englishmen of Eliza- 
beth's age, vigorous all of them as " giants refreshed 
with wine." There was Bacon, whose " knowledge," to 
use his own expression, was indeed "power," whose 
words were things — the seeds of modem wisdom — the 
texts of modern dissertations — the rules of modem 
philosophy, statesmanship, and general conduct ; the 
myriad- minded Shakespeare; Spenser, the greatest 
master in ancient or modem times of the diflusive 
picturesque ; Jonson's learned sock ; the vehement 
tread of Mario w's buskin, hurrying by in his unhallowed 
lust of power ; those "two noble kinsmen," Beaumont 
and Fletcher ; Sidney, the young in years but old in 
fame, " whose life was a perfect poem ; " Ealeigh, of 
fine and chivalric presence, and in his attainments " a 
most universal man ; " and " the rest" The reign of 
Queen Anne has often been styled the British Augustan 
age, in virtue of the literature which distinguished it. 
The first half of the present century — now the bygone 
half— yields, in the power of British talent and genius, 
to no age of the world. The poetry of the era has been 
peculiarly abundant, varied, and vigorous. Oyer the 
vast field of this poetry, Moir, with his large-hearted 
sympathy, fine sensibilities, and sound judgment and 
taste, expatiates well. The general canons of criticism 
laid down are clear and- just, and his estimates of the 
various poets of the age are upon the whole discrimi- 
nating and £Edr. His exposition is often eloquent, 
always distinct, and always picturesque and lively. And 
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thns has he added the reputation of a critic to his fame 
as a noTelist and poet. 

Our author's correspondence was now about to close. 
The following are passages from some of his last letters : 
— To George Gilfillan, 28<A AprU 1851. — "Very 
many thanks for your Bards of the Bible, which I 
yesterday for the second time made my Sunday reading. 
It is your best work, and is equally extraordinary for 
its intellectual and its imaginative energy. Allow me 
to say that sometimes its contrasts and comparisons are 
not a little startling, and will appear most so to readers 
who have been accustomed only to the tame prosaic 
level of our theological writers. My favourite passages 
yesterday were the chapter on the characteristics oi 
Hebrew Poetry, which overflows with eloquence ; the 
passage, in that on the Poetry of Job, on the question. 
What is Truth 1 (which is worthy of Jeremy Taylor) ; 
and the remarks on Poetry and Science, where you are 
at first favourable, then antagonistic to my opinions. I 
was not aware, until after the publication of my 
Lectures, that Hugh Miller had some months ago 
devoted a paper in Tke Witness to the subject ; and I 
doubt not, therefore, that he thinks he has a crow to 
pluck with me regarding it. I must still continue, 
however,* to differ from you both, in so far as poetry 
prefers the indefinite to the distinct." To Mrs Alex- 
ander, 2Qth May. — " That my opinions, as expressed in 
the last section of my Lectures on Poetry, may not find 
favour in many eyes, I am quite aware ; but regarding 
all my tuneful brethren I have written just as I felt, 
and probably often erroneously. I have had very 
pleasant letters regarding them from Mr Macaulay, 
Professor Wilson, Barry Corawall, Chai'les Dickens, 
Thomas Aird, Professor Trench, George Gilfillan, and 
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other literary friends, and the book is taking well with 
the public. J trust that you continue stronger, and 
able to enjoy alike the beauties of nature and the 
delights of intellectual intercourse in your neighbour- 
hood. We have had rather a backward spring, but 
now everything is in great beauty ; the wheat is almost 
in ear, mint has been long calling out for lamb, asparagus 
is on the decline, and gooseberries exhibit themselves 
under canopies of pie-crust. I am glad to say that we 
are all welL Elizabeth is now the mother of two little 
daughters, which make me alike rejoice and mourn in 
the capacity of grandpapa. Robert is one of the house- 
surgeons to the Edinburgh Eoyal Infirmary, and I hope, 
in the course of another year, when his age permits, 
will be able to take the degree of M.D. The other four 
girls and two boys are all getting on like olive plants, 
and form a pleasant circle round our daily table — over- 
flowing with affection to us, and to one another. My 
only dread, in looking at them, is in case of anything 
occurring to myself or their mother. Although my 
removal might more distinctly and immediately interfere 
with their worldly comforts, that of the other would 
much more seriously, in reference to what John Knox 
termed * the godly upbringing.' " 

In July 1851 appeared the " Iiament of Selim*," Delta's 
last contribution to Blackwood^ 8 Magazine, From first 
to last, he contributed three hundred and seventy ar- 
ticles, in prose and verse, to that periodical. 



From notes supplied by Mr Moil's family, we get the 
following closer view of his inner life : — His chief time 
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for study was after the house was shut up for the night, 
and when all was quiet around him. He could then 
with some degree of comfort sit down in his library to 
read and write. Even then, however, from the un- 
certainties of his profession, he was never altogether 
sore of his own time. Often did be remark that, 
whether it was the contrariety of human nature, or hi£i 
own peculiar sensitiveness to interruption at such a 
time, he was most liable to be broken iu upon when he 
was most deeply engaged in wnting. His professional 
duties were so harassing that they would have dis- 
heartened the most of men from engaging in Kterature ; 
but he liked literature too well to give it up entirely, 
and always seemed happiest when his mind was em- 
ployed in it. He was often heard to say that he required 
more sleep than was generally allowed to mankind, 
consequently he never was an early riser. His frequent 
professional work during the night made him less so. 
Up to the year 1846, seven o'clock was his usual hour 
for rising. He liked breakfast immediately, and took 
it in his dressing-gown and slippers, when pi^ofessional 
avocations did not require haste. He then went again 
to his library, and did literary work until nine. There- 
after he dressed, and was ready for the business of the 
day at half-past nine. From the year 1846, however, 
when he met with that imfortunate accident, he seldom 
or never rose to breakfast ; his day's exertions were 
now so severe to him, and his nights were often so 
sleepless, from pain in his limb, that he required this 
indulgence. He breakfasted now at eight, and read his 
papers in bed ; then rose and dressed, and came down 
stairs to his day's labours so fresh and cheerful that 
those who knew the restlessness and suffering of his 
nights could not but wonder to see him. The time 
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when he had to write his Lectures on Poetry happened 
to be the season of the year when sickness of every kind 
is most common, so that, until ten or eleven o'clock at 
night, he seldom got pen put to paper. On going to his 
bed-room, sometimes at three in the morning, his mind 
was so engrossed with his subject that it used to be five 
and six o'clock before sleep would visit him. This, 
however, he never allowed to interfere with his break- 
fast hour, and his time for rising to begin his pro- 
fessional duties. 

While still a very young man, Mr Moir joined the 
communion-table, and was never afterwards a season 
absent from it. He never thought he had spent any 
one day of his life well if he had not read a portion of 
Scripture ; and, on the Sabbath, he never read less than 
three chapters, either before leaving his room in the 
morning, or during the day. As a married man, and 
the head of a family, he had family worship regularly 
every night. He was most strict in his observance of 
the Sabbath, making a point of being at church him- 
self at least once a-day, and causing his family and 
his servants to attend both services. In the after- 
noon, between dinner and tea, he used to take his 
two youngest children, one on each knee, and tell 
them stories fr*om the Bible. After tea, the elder 
children read aloud from the Scriptures, and he ex- 
plained difficulties of meaning as they occurred. Their 
lessons in the Catechism and Psalm-book were also 
carefully attended to. He was partial to some of the 
books of the Old Testament, especially the Psalms, and 
has often been observed quite overcome when any 
striking or affecting passage was read. 
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Mr Charles Moir, the poet's brother, gives us the 
following memoranda : — '* Having occasionally staid at 
my brother's for a week at a time, I noticed that he 
always took books with him to read in his carriage, 
when he had any distance to go. An hour or two in 
the afternoon was also, if possible, devoted to reading. 
By this means he left himself more time for composi- 
tion in the evening. After dinner the younger children 
hung about his chair, their arms round his neck, and 
he amused them with some funny story, or puzzled 
them with some curious * guess.' The youngsters were 
then sent away, and the conversation took a more serious 
turn : new books were discussed, new paintings and 
engravings were criticised, public affairs were touched 
on. He then went to his library, and there wrote, 
unless called out professionally, until nine o'clock. At 
that hour precisely, the bell rung for family worship. 
This he conducted, with his assembled household, in the 
most solemn and reverential manner. After supper, 
he usually took another hour or two at his desk before 
retiring to rest. 

"David always appeared to me to be peculiarly a 
^ home ' man. Everything about his home was dear to 
him. Without alluding to his great love for his wife 
and children, his house, his garden, nay, every tree in 
it, seemed to have for him an affectionate interest. The 
very gooseberry-bushes had each its little history. * This 
one,' he would say to me, * was planted by poor Charlie 
— all these smaller ones were slips taken from it ; that 
one there was wee Willie's' — and so on — every spot 
bearing some secret charm for him, every shrub and 
flower having its own place in the home affections : they 
all * took root in love.' 

" In my brother^s character I often noticed one fail- 
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ing. When he saw anything in the conduct of any 
person that displeased him, or where there was on his 
own part a dislike, he was apt to express himself far 
too strongly— in a manner quite disproportioned, as I 
thought, to the nature of the offence. Counterbalancing 
this, however, was his eager and earnest desire to make 
immediate and ample reparation when he found that he 
had done the slightest injustice to any one ; and he did 
it in such a way that he generally bound the individual 
more closely to him than ever. — One more trait of his 
character, and I have done : I mean his delight to serve 
others, whether by good word or deed. There was no 
end of his paiustaking in trying to benefit a friend. 
Letters were written — personal application was made 
— no stone was left unturned, when the object was 
good, and the person to be helped worthy. Unreser- 
vedly did he ask for others what his sensitive nature 
would have shrunk from asking for himself, or for any 
one of his own family." 



i 



CHAPTER III. 



LAST ILLNESS^ AND DEATH. 

We now go down toward the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. 

On the forenoon of Sabbath, the 22d of June 1851, 
Mr Moir, in dismounting from his horse at the door of 
a patient, accidentally hurt his weak limb, and gave 
himself a severe wrench in trying to save it. He 
suffered much pain in returning home ; nevertheless, he 
went to church in the afternoon, it being his turn to 
officiate as elder at the plate. On getting back to his 
house, he was obliged to go to bed. On Monday, he 
ventured out in his carriage to see a patient at Granton. 
Mrs Moir went with him. On his way home he spoke 
of the general state of his health in a desponding man- 
ner, and said to her, '' Catherine, I am resigned to the 
Almighty's will, whensoever it may please Him to call 
me. I have been trying, for some time past, to live 
every day as if it were to be my last.** On Tuesday he 
was very unwell, and complained of severe pain all 
along his leg. A swelling showed itself above the hip- 
joint. It was eased by warm fomentations, and his 
relatives had hope that it was simply the effect of a 
muscular strain. All the week he continued much in 
the same state, one while in bed, and another while 
going about his professional duties ; now pi*etty well 
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and cheerful, now shivering in the midst of heat, sick 
and faint and depressed in spirit. A piece of plate was 
to be presented to Mr Beveridge, minister of Inveresk, 
by the people of his parish and congregation, in testi- 
mony of their esteem and gratitude, and Mr Moir was 
named to deliver the address on making the presenta- 
tion. This was a duty quite to his mind and heart, and 
accordingly he delivered an admirable address in the 
Town-hall, under the chairmanship of the Provost of 
Musselburgh. Finding himself no better, he set out on 
Tuesday the 1st of July, with Mrs Moir and their little 
boy, John Wilson, to try what a short release from pro- 
fessional cares and change of scene might do for him. 
They made Ayr in the afternoon. All the night follow- 
ing, he was feverish and restless. A short drive on 
Wednesday, to show Mrs Moir and his son the cottage 
where Bums was born, and the other objects of interest 
in that celebrated locality, was more than enough for 
him. On getting back to the inn he was seized with a 
violent spasm, and had nearly fallen. So much alarmed 
was his wife that she begged to have medical help for 
him ; but he refused decisively : — " No, Catherine," he 
said; "if a doctor were here, he would order me to 
bed, and I should never rise again. My constitution is 
making a desperate effort to relieve itself ; but, lay me 
on a bed of sickness, and it is all over with me in this 
life. You must get me home to-morrow." During the 
night, however, he had some refreshing sleep, and next 
day he rose so much recruited that he made up his mind 
to go on to Dumfries in the afternoon. There he would 
spend Friday with a friend, and return home to Mussel- 
burgh on Saturday. 

The scene changes to Dumfries. Toward nine o'clcxik 
on Thursday evening, Mr Moir is walking gently down 
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by the side of the Nith, a little below the town, with 
his wife and son, and myself, enjoying the varied 
beauties of the place, in the richest light of a July sun- 
set. ^' Oh me, there's that spasm again ! ** suddenly he 
exclaimed, pressing his stomach with Lis hand ; and I 
saw his face collapse, as if he had been struck through 
with a musket-balL We retraced our steps, but very 
slowly, for his suflfering was great. With his usual 
sensitiveness about having the attention of strangers 
drawn to him, he would not allow a chaise to be got ; 
but he was thankful to rest for a while on a stone seat 
at the head of one of the stairs in the Dock-walL ^' It 
will soon pass off," he said, " as it did at Ayr." It did 
not pass off, however, and we got him back to the King's 
Arms Inn with great difGlculty, and put to bed. His 
eldest son, Mr Robert Moir, one of the house-surgeons 
of the Edinburgh Boyal Infirmary, having taken presage 
lh>m a note written to him by his mother from Ayr, 
was now come ; and Dr Blacklock was called in. They 
proceeded to treat the case as one of peritonitis. The 
symptoms became more alarming, and Dr Browne of 
the Crichton Institution, a personal friend of Mr Moir, 
was brought at midnight. He concurred with Dr 
Blacklock in thinking the patient in great danger, and 
young Moir went off to Edinburgh for Dr Christison. 

I had retired during the application of leeches ; but 
Drs Blacklock and Browne came for me. Their patient, 
they said, was sinking fast, and they thought it was my 
duty to lose no time in making Mrs Moir aware of it. 
In the brief absence of the medical men, Mr Moir said 
to his wife — ** Catherine, my hours are numbered : I feel 
that I am not to be long with you. But do not let me 
distress you, or I will say no more. Look at me, my 
wife, and see I am perfectly resigned to the will of an 
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All-wise Providence. Have faith : God will protect you 
and our children." He then calmly explained his wishes 
regarding his sons, and how the family were to be pro- 
vided for. By this time the medical men and myself 
were back to the inn, ^nd, while they took charge of 
their patient, I did my heavy-hearted message to his 
faithful wife. I was then allowed to see Mr Moir. " I 
am going to die," he said as he shook me by the hand, 
" but I am quite resigned — quite resigned. I have con- 
templated this for some time back.'* 

In the forenoon I was again permitted to see him. 
He had rallied wonderfully. Mrs Moir and I sponged 
his arms and hands, in order to cool and soothe him. 
" Come," said I, " I know where the true seat of refresh- 
ment lies: bend your arm — so;" and, holding the 
sponge high, I rained the water with a long fall down 
into the hollow of his arm. He sighed with pleasure. 
His eye was heavy with opium ; but a touch of gentle 
humour lighted it up, as he said to me (with a peculiar 
protracted emphasis on the '^ Ah !" expressive of half- 
quizzical wonder), " Ah ! you do it on scientific prin- 
ciples." 

Dumfries was full of mournful anxiety and inquiries 
when it became known, as it very soon did, that Delta 
was lying so ill amongst us ; and the medical men were 
all on the alert to lend help, if necessary. Dr William 
Scott volunteered to relieve Dr Blacklock the following 
night, and administer the opiates. I asked Mr Moir if 
he had no objection to this. He seemed unwilling to 
give so much trouble ; but I said to him there was not 
one of all his professional brethren in Dumfries but 
would be thankful to spring forward to his help. The 
tear started in his eye, and his voice faltered, as he 
replied, — " What am I, poor sinner, that everybody 
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should be so kind to me ! " Dr Scott's service was ac- 
cepted accordingly. Dr Christison was now come ; and, 
after a coDsnltation, some hope was eDtertained. 

To the poor patient, however, the night was a restless 
one ; and on Saturday momiug he was exhausted and 
weak. Dr Scott of Musselburgh, his partner and son- 
in-law, had come during the night, stayed two or three 
hours with him, and gone off with Dr Christison early 
in the morning. His daughter, Mrs Scott, was also 
come; and she remained with him to the last. His 
younger daughters, Catherine and Anne Mary, arrived 
with their uncle, Mr Charles Moir, and the Rev. Mr 
Beveridge of Inveresk. By-and-by his friend, Mr John 
Blackwood of Edinburgh, came also. His morning and 
the early part of his forenoon were spent in the sacred 
privacies of family love, he himself praying with his 
wife and children, and Mrs Scott reading to him from 
the Bible. Mr Beveridge's visit was peculiarly accept- 
able. "With him he joined in religious duties, serenely 
calm of mind, repeatedly expressing perfect resignation 
to the will of God ; and so composed did he continue 
throughout the forenoon — so peaceful, so happy — and 
with so much of his usual tone and look did he say at 
parting, "I am delighted to have seen you to-day,'* 
that his pastor went away at noon with the hope that 
the danger was over. 

In the afternoon Mr Moir became more restless than 
ever, and complained of a pain on one side so agonising 
that he durst not draw his breath. A mustard blister 
was applied, and gave him a little relief. But a deep 
sinking was now visible. Mr Blackwood and I were 
hastily summoned. On entering his chamber, I saw 
that Death was there. The dying man's brother and 
his children were on his left, hanging about him ; on 
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his right was his wife, true to her sleepless watch of 
love, and he was patting her on the cheek and chin, 
faintly exclaiming, " My wife ! " His eye was glazing 
fast; but he saw Mr Blackwood and myself, and 
beckoned us to draw near. He took me by the hand, 
and bade me farewell. I could only say to him, as I 
bent over him, " Our Blessed Lord will take care of 
you." He pressed my hand fervently, in token of his 
faith and hope. Then upon my head he laid his right 
hand, and gave me his blessing, his hand rising and 
falling at every clause of the blessing, as he pronounced 
it with a solemnity and fulness which I am not likely 
to forget. Of Mr Blackwood he inquired after the 
health of one of his brothers who had been unwell, and 
expressed himself thankful on learning that he was bet- 
ter. He then gave Mr Blackwood his blessing also, 
and bade him fsirewell for time. After renewed expres- 
sions of affection to his brother and femily, now putting 
his hand upon the heads of his children, and now upon 
the head of his wife, he prayed his blessing upon his 
little ones at home, " Jeanie, and Emy, and Osy" — so 
he fondly styled them — and on his other brother, and 
all his absent friends; and he specially begged his 
daughter Elizabeth to convey his blessing to her hus- 
band, who as a partner had given him the greatest satis- 
faction and comfort, and had proved himself a most 
worthy son-in-law. " And now may the Lord my 
Grod," thus he prayed aloud, naming every syllable with 
a long-drawn-out solemnity, " not separate between my 
soul and my body, till He has made a final and eternal 
separation between my soul and sin : for the sake of my 
Redeemer!'* His sufferings became more and more 
severe. Dr Browne and Dr Blacklock, who had been 
to him like brothers, did everything in their power to 
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alleyiate them, administering a little chloroform inter- 
nally from time to time. Most thankfully did he bless 
them for their kindness. He died at two o'clock on 
Sabbath morning, the 6th of July. 

At the request of the inhabitants of Musselburgh, 
the funeral was a public one. A special meeting of the 
Town-Council had been held, when it was resolved to 
attend in a body; and they instructed their clerk to 
address a letter of condolence to the bereaved family. 
The funeral took place on Thursday the 10th of July. 
It was attended by upwards of four hundred people. 
During the procession to the churchyard of Inveresk, 
the shops of the town were all shut, and the bells tolled 
mournfully. The procession was headed by the Provost, 
Magistrates, and Town-Councillors of Musselburgh, and 
the Kirk-Session of Inveresk. In the body of the pro- 
cession, besides the immediate relatives and friends of 
the deceased, were the Very Kev. Principal Lee; Pro- 
fessors Wilson, Alison, Christison, and Aytoun ; many 
of the clergy of Edinburgh, Musselburgh, and the coun- 
try round ; the Hon. Mr Coventry ; Messrs Blackwood ; 
Sheriff Gordon ; Mr Eobert Chambers ; Mr Gordon, 
of the Church of Scotland's Education Committee ; Mr 
Hugh Miller ; Dr James Simson ; and other eminent 
men. 

And there, in the quiet churchyard of Inveresk, 
sleeps the dust of David Macbeth Moir, with the dust 
of his three little boys, whom he loved so dearly, and 
lamented so touchingly. 

" The glory dies not, and the grief is past." 



CHAPTER IV. 



GENERAL CHABACTER. 



Delta -was tall, well formed, and erect. The develop- 
ment of his head was not peculiar in any way, but good 
upon the whole ; and he carried it with a manly eleva- 
tion. His hair was light, almost inclined to be sandy ; 
and he usually wore it short. His features were regu- 
lar and handsome ; but he had rather too much colour, 
not in the cheeks merely, but diffused over the whole 
face. His eyes were grey-blue, mild withal, but ready 
to twinkle sharp. When the sense of the ludicrous was 
full upon him, he had a way of raising his eyebrows, as 
people do in wonder ; and there was a moist confused 
ferment in his eyes, glaring in the very riot and delirium 
of over-boiling ftin. This was one of the strongest 
expressions of his nature ; but, with the high moral 
powers ever watchful and dominant to chasten and 
subdue, it was not much indulged in. His usual tone 
of voice had a considerate kindliness in it, which was 
very pleasant to the ear. In the way of beating down 
excuses, in order to have the visit of a friend prolonged, 
he was quite oldfashioned in his overbearing cordiality. 
With these few remarks on Moir's personal appear- 
ance and manner, the office of his biographer, strictly 
speaking, ceases. His character ought to stand devel- 
oped in the preceding pages. At all events, I am little 
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disposed to sit in critical judgment, and pronounce 
a general verdict on any brother mortal. Still, it may 
be profitable for biographer and reader to take note 
together of some of the master features in the delinea- 
tion before them. 

Physic, like law, is a jealous wife, and suffers no dal- 
liance with the Muses. Well balanced, therefore, must 
that man's mind be, sound his self-regulating judgment, 
severe his subordinating self-denial, sleepless his indus- 
try, who can achieve medical success and literary suc< 
cess at one and the same time. Such a man was 
Macbeth Moir. He won his professional way, in spite 
of the common distrust of the literary character, with 
no advantage of birth or fortune to help him — in his 
native place, too, where, proverbially, a prophet has no 
honour. A man of conduct he must have been, in the 
largest sense of that term. '' It is a great compliment, 
both to yourself," says William Howitt, in a letter to 
Delta in 1838, " and the people you live amongst, that 
literature is not made to punish you in your profession. 
All medical men are terribly afraid of having a literary 
character, or of writing at all, except on some single 
professional subject. Your example proves that medical 
men may be devoted to their professional duties as well 
as distinguished in literature, and that there may be a 
public wise enough to see that.** Let general society 
take the lesson ; and let young men especially, if they 
find themselves ambitious of the double distinction 
which Delta carried off, be well aware that it is a diffi- 
cult and rare one, and learn from him how to win it. 

Moir*s nature and life were simple, clear, and practi- 
cal. Speculative and theoretical people found no favour 
in his eyes ; the mystic and his mysticism he could not 
away with. A grave sense of the responsibility and the 

VOL. I. p 
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dignity of daty, a spirit of cheerful alacrity in discharg- 
ing it, and principle to persevere to the end, were lead- 
ing qualities of the man. All this we find in his history. 
*' The amiable Delta '' has been a common phrase for 
a series of years. Let the phrase have its just mean- 
ing, and it is a good one. It were a grievous mistake, 
however, to suppose that Moir was a mere soft-eyed 
sentimentalist. The record of his life tells otherwise. 
In his resentment he could, at times, be even unreason* 
ably sharp. At all times he could be angry, when it 
was well for him to be angry ; and his anger could 
deepen and darken into indignation. The natural rule 
and measure of his spirit, however, was to be kind and 
brotherly, not in temper merely, but in active ser- 
vice of help. In the " quarrels of authors,** alike 
from his native disposition and his law of self-respect, 
he never mixed ; and throughout the wide " republic 
of letters** no man envied him, all men loved him. 
Gait and Macnish, Dickens and Hood, gave him the 
confidence of their hearta Jei&ey regretted that he 
had not known him longer. Wilson bowed his manly 
head, laden with sorrow, over his closing grave. " A 
fine melodious nature,*' said Carlyle of him, when he 
heard of his death. " Well, he has lived and died in 
honour,** wrote Gilfillan to me, on the same sad occasion : 
"Peace be to his fine and holy dust ! How I regret 
that I never met with him ! Yet it is very pleasing 
for me now to remember that we were on terms of 
good-will and friendship ere he went his eternal way.** 
" We take farewell,** says the beautiful tribute to his 
memory in BlackiooocTs Magazine, " of the gentlest and 
kindest being, of the most true and single-hearted man, 
that we may ever hope to meet with in the course of 
this earthly pilgrimage.** 
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Professional reputation is a desirable thing, and lite- 
rary honour is not to be despised ; but all distinctions 
&de away as comparatively cheap, to those who had the 
privilege of knowing Mr Moir in " the mild majesty of 
private life." Constituted and composed of so many 
harmonious excellencies, the Christian gentleman, in 
the bosom of his beautiful family, was the consumma- 
tion of them all. 



CHAPTEE V. 



THE POETRY. 



When Moir complained to me, after his severe accident 
in 1846, that he was a good deal depressed in spirit, I 
advised him, by way of gentle and pleasant recreation, 
to be preparing a general edition of his poetry for ulti- 
mate publication. Some months thereafter he told me 
that he had set about it, selecting and revising such 
pieces as he thought had " a chance of living " when he 
himself was gone. After his death, it was discovered 
that he had made but little progress. Probably he 
found a difficult task in what I had recommended as a 
recreation, gentle and pleasant. So hurriedly, in his 
snatches of leisure, had he written for the periodicals, 
that, besides issuing much slight imperfect matter, he 
had in his better poems repeated himself to a great ex- 
tent. To publish the whole even of these better poems 
together, was out of the question — for, when a man has 
said a thing distinctly and well once, why say it again ? 
and to reject good pieces, merely because they were 
very like other good ones that he had written, required 
a degree of self-denial such as few poets are masters of. 
To execute the selection and publication which Delta 
himself did not live to accomplish, became the natural 
desire of his relatives and literary friends ; and, at 
their special request, I undertook the office. Professor 
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Wilson had given it to me as Lis judgment, that the 
selection should be a narrow and severe one. It has 
been made on the following five-fold principle : — In the 
first place, Delta's own exquisite selection of 1843, com- 
prising " Domestic Verses" and '• Elegiac Effusions," has 
not been touched : it leads off our poetical publication. 
In the second place, all decidedly inferior matter, and 
all slight hasty sketches, with touches of good poetry in 
them, but yet not poems, properly so called, have been 
set aside as inadmissible. From Moir's hurried life, 
and that longing for present publication, overmastering 
a patient regard and provision for the nobler praise of 
futurity, which was a feature of his character, has crude 
pieces are far too numerous. In the third place, poems 
of tolerable merit, superseded, however, by after poems, 
finished and fine, which have obviously taken birth and 
shape from the inferior predecessors, have also been set 
aside. This, too, is a pretty numerous class. In the 
ffenevieve volume, for instance, I had marked for adop- 
tion a very fair sketch, entitled " Solitude ; " but a 
closer revision showed me that it was the mere rudi- 
mentary literal body from which was afterwards formed 
Delta's highest imaginative piece, " The Deserted 
Churchyard." How fortunate for an author's fame, 
when he does not publish such first substances at all, 
but lets them dwell in his own mind till the literal is 
slowly crystallised into the ideal ; and how much after- 
regret does he miss ! Save for such critical instruction 
as we are here drawing from it, the poem of "Solitude" 
is now useless : I would no more think of publishiug it 
in the same selection with "The Deserted Churchyard," 
than I would of presenting a bit of half-crystallised 
carbon side by side with "The Mountain of Light." 
Contrary to rigour, however, in this third rule of selec- 
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tion, I have admitted "Winter Wild," though it is 
obviously but the first cast of " The Snow," which is 
later and better : I had some hesitation about it ; but 
both the poems are so very picturesque, that I have not 
pushed the principle. In the fourth place, of dozens of 
poems equally good, but all of precisely the same strain 
of sentiment, mournfully reverting to the happy days 
of boyhood, wailing for desolate and disconsolate love, 
or symbolisiug man's fading life by the decay of the 
year, all I could reasonably do was to admit two or 
three of the best. Scattered over the periodical publi- 
cations of thirty years, such iterations might be borne 
with, though not worthy of a poet like Delta ; but 
brought into one collection, they could only tire the 
reader. In the fifth place, some loug pieces, put to- 
gether without symmetry, cumbrous and ineffective, 
and at all events useless without the sternest recon- 
struction, have been kept back. 

In Delta's earlier strains there are generally fancy, 
and feeling, and musical rhythm, but not much thought. 
His love of poetry, however, never suffered abatement, 
and, as " a maker," he was improving to the very last. 
To unfaded freshness of heart he was adding riper 
thought : such was one of the prime blessings of his 
pure nature and life. Reserve and patience were what 
he wanted in order to be a greater name in song than 
he is ; but let us so far for this blame his profession, 
which gave him no hope of a continuity of time at his 
disposal. Had he had more leisure, instead of writing 
more verse, he would have written less. 

The great poets of old, of whom Homer and Virgil 
are worthy representatives, still keep the World of 
Letters right by common sense and common feeling. 
Prose on all manner of stilts, and Prose masquerading 
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under all the obscurities of mysticism^ has outgone even 
the most furious exaggei'ations of Verse in distorting 
eras of literature. But aye the common sense of Homer 
and Virgil reassert their supremacy, and the great soul 
of the Literary World is kept right. Thanks to Shake- 
speare for the same sort of general service. In all the 
wildest imaginative flights of his " Tempest" and " Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," for instance, not the slightest 
vBil of mysticism or obscurity interposes betwixt his 
meaning and the soul of his reader. All honour, then, 
to common sense, as the foundation, not only of the 
practical business of life, but of the most ideal poetry 
itself. Poetry must be more than common sense, but 
it must be that at least. Moir's whole structure of 
character and authorship rests on this sure foundation. 
Good sound sense, and simple healthy feeling, excited 
and exalted though these may be, never fail him. He 
draws from nature, and from himself direct. The 
movement of his mind is his own ; it is never mistaken 
for another man's. Many of his poems, too, have all 
the vitality of the earnest and the actual, having sprung 
forth from the heated nidv^ of his daily practical spirit. 
He wrote his bold " Shadow of a Truth," for instance, 
to help his other determined efforts against Catholic 
Emancipation. " The Fowler" is the genuine, vivid 
reproduction of an actual incident in his boyhood — an 
incident so deeply impressed upon his mind and heart 
as to have kept him all his days thereafter from taking 
the life of bird or beast : had he " shot the albatross," 
not more could he have been frightened from future 
cruelty. Such poems as these have a life of life as real 
as any of the poems of Bums. 

In our author's varied verse we find descriptive 
power, fancy delicate and graceful, picturesqueness and 
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imaginative grandeur, pensive tenderness, holy beauty, 
heart-subduing pathos. 

As a sample of Moir's descriptive power, take the 
morning scene by the sea, in the poem of " The Fowler " 
just alluded to. Desolate, spectral, drear, the scene is 
a most impressive one. 

And thus dips Delta his forefinger in dew, and, stoop- 
ing down to the spangled meadow, limns us off the fresh 
morning in a few light touches : — 

" 'Twas the flush of dawn ; on the dewy lawn 
Shone out the purpling day ; 
The lark on high sang down from the sky, 
The thrush &om the chestnut spray ; 
On the lakelet blue the water-coot 
Oared forth with her sable young ; 
While at its edge, from reed and sedge, 
The fisher-hem upsprung ; 
In peaceful pride, by Esk's green side, 
The shy deer strayed through Koslin glen ; 
And the hill-fox ^o the Roman camp 
Stole up from Hawthomden." 

How soft and clear this little bit of painting ! Camp- 
bell's rapid sketch of the morning, in "Gertrude of 
Wyoming," is scarcely finer^ True to his stealthy, mo- 
mentary, morning appearances, the fox is in both of 
them. 

Here is another sweet image of ihe summer morn- 
ing :— 

" The cushat stood amidst the topmost boughs 
Of the tall ti-ee, his white-Wnged neck aslant, 
Down through the leaves to see his brooding mate." 

A common writer would have given us the cushat as 
sitting on the top of the tree. The poet knows better : 
true to nature in a minute but peculiar characteristic, 
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his cushat " stood^ and not on the top, but " amidst the 
topmost boughs." 

Once upon a time, when I was fishing on the Tweed, 
between Old Melrose and Dryburgh, I saw, after a 
thunder-storm, a slip of dewy sunlight streaming down 
through a wild rose-bush, on the bank, all arblush with 
roses. I thought it the sweetest sight I had ever seen 
in nature. Some years afte wards, I lighted on " The 
Eglantine," by Delta, in Blackwood! s Magazine, and 
came to the following lovely lines : — 

'* At length the rent battalia cleared away — 
The tempest-cluven clouds ; and sudden fell 
A streak of joyful sunshine : on a bush 
Of wild-rose fell its beauty. All was dark 
Ai'ound it still, and dismal ; but the beam 
(like Hope sent down to re-illume Despair) 
Burned on the bush, displaying every leaf, 
And bud, and blossom, with such perfect light 
And exquisite splendour, that since then my heart 
Hath deemed it Nature's favourite, and mine eyes 
Fall on it never, -but that thought recurs. 
And memories of the bypast, sad and sweet." 

" What ! " I exclaimed, " has our triangular friend really 
got hold of my rose-bush ? " So fine-eyed was Delta to 
all the physiognomies of Mother Earth and the Seasons. 
And young of heart was he to the last. The best of 
his " Poems on Flowers " were his latest productions* 
Graceful and beautiful exceedingly, " The Birth of the 
Flowers" is one of Delta's masterpieces. The Genius 
of the Air is thus delicately touched off : — 

*' Eye could not gaze on shape so bright, 
Which from its atmosphere of light, 
And love, and beauty, shed around, 
From every winnow of her wings, 
Upon the fainting air perfumes 
Sweeter than Thought's imaginings ; 
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And at each silent bend of grace, 

The Dreamer's raptured eye could trace 

(Far richer than the peacock's plumes) 

A rainbow shadow on the ground, 

As if from out Elysium's bowers, 

From brightest gold to deepest blue. 

Blossoms of every form and hue 

Had fallen to earth in radiant showers. 

Vainly would human words convey 

Spiritual music, or portray 

Seraphic loveliness — the grace 

Flowing like glory from that face, — 

Which, as 'twas said of Una's, made, 

Where'er the sinless virgin strayed, 

A sunshine in the shady place. 

The snowdrop was her brow ; the rose 

Her cheek ; her clear, fuU, gentle eye 

The violet, in its deepest dye ; 

The lily of the Nile her nose ; 

Before the crimson of her lips 

Carnations waned in dim eclipse ; 

And downward o'er her shoulders, white 

As Sharon's rose in fullest blow. 

Her floating tresses took delight 

To curl in hyacinthine flow. 

Her vesture seemed as from the blooms 

Of all the circling seasons wove. 

With magic warp, in fairy looms. 

And tissued with the woof of love." 

The birth of the universal Daisy might touch the 
ghost of Chaucer with delight ; — 

" First heavenward, with refulgent smile. 
She glanced, then earthward turned ; the while 
From out her lap she scattered round 
Its riches of all scents and hues — 
Scarlets and saffrons, pinks and blues. 
And sowed with living gems the ground. 
The rose to eastern plains she gave ; 
The lily to the western wave ; 
The violet to the south ; and forth 
The thistle to the hardy north. . 
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TheD, in triumphant ecstasy. 
Glancing across wide earth her eye, 
She flung abroad her arms in air. 
And daisies sprung up everywhere ! " 

But we have another full tribute to the Daisy from 
Delta. Honour to the " Gold-headed Cane : " two of 
the finest poems on the Daisy, since Chaucer's many 
exquisite touches of affection for the flower, are by Dr 
Mason Good and Dr Moir of Musselburgh. 

And now for picturesqueness ; — In its combination 
of the literal graphic and the gi'aphic imaginative, 
" The Old Seaport" is a first-rate piece. The dim old 
port itself, with its sombre sea and sky, is a bit of 
daguerreotype — desolate, dusty, grey. Imagination, by 
simple natural links of association, glances over far seas 
and into foreign lands. And then we are recalled to 
the old seaport, and the piece is closed — round and com- 
plete. What an immense power Poetry has beyond 
Painting in such matters ! Hosts of artists could do us 
the old town itself admirably on canvass ; but our 
poet's imaginative bringing-in of foreign scenes and 
perils, by rapid touches, lies beyond the faculty of the 
brush. 

In the " Stanzas for the Bums Festival" we have 
burly picturesque power, intertissued with generous 
appreciation, and all the moral softnesses of charity 
and love. It is one of Delta's best pieces. 

"The Deserted Churchyard" has already been spe- 
cially named. In its ideal abstractions and solemn 
imagery it is worthy of Collins. 

In all the poetry of true love there is nothing more 
affectionately tender than " Mine Own." The very soul 
of voluptuous tenderness breathes through " The Song 
of the South." What cheerful tenderness in "The 
Highlander's Ketum ! " What homely touching ten- 
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derness Id the " Eustic Lad's Lament in the Town ! *' 
What downcast pensive tenderness, what holy beauty, 
in " The Contadina" — ^who might have been the mother 
of our Saviour ! 

And now for the rarest of all poetic merit — heart- 
subduing pathos. The "Domestic Verses" themselves 
are a complete "Worship of Sorrow." The simple, 
sobbing, wailing pathos of " Casa Wappy" has drawn 
more tears of mothers than any other dirge of our day. 
Poem we are loth to call it : such things are not made 
by the brain : they are the spilth of the human heart 
—that wonderful fountain, fed from the living veins of 
Heaven, and welling over. Danae and her babe in the 
little ark, on the midnight waste of waters, and ail 
the other " scrolls " of '* the tender-hearted pure Simon- 
ides," yield and do obeisance to " Casa Wappy." Tears 
are the truest of critics. What need of farther exposi- 
tion ? Justly did the late Lord Jeffrey, writing to 
Moir, say of the " Domestic Verses " — " 1 cannot resist 
the impulse of thanking you, with all my heart, for the 
deep gratification you have afforded me, and the sooth- 
ing, and, I hope, bettering emotions which you have 
excited. I am sure that what you have written is more 
genuine pathos than anything almosit I have ever read 
in verse, and is so tender and true, so sweet and natu- 
ral, as to make all lower recommendations indifferent." 

In the great company of our Scottish Masters of 
Song — Thomas of Ercildoune, Henryson, Dunbar, 
Douglas, Lindsay, Buchanan, Drummond, Thomson, 
Ramsay, Fergusson, Armstrong, Beattie, Home, Blair, 
Bums, Scott, Leyden, Grahame, Campbell, Wilson, 
Hogg, Cunningham, Pollok, Motherwell, Tennanfc, and 
the rest — Moir now takes his honoured place. 

** For this man bears an everlasting name." 
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In the Churchyard at Inveresk there is a simple Tomb' 
stone, to which all the following little Foems, save the 
first and the Sonnets, bear reference. It is inscribed as 
follows : — 

CHARLES BELL M. 
Died 17th February 1838, aged four and a half years. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD M. 
Died 28th February 1838, aged fifteen months. 

DAVID MACBETH M. 

Died 23d August 1839, aged four years and four months. 



Of such is the kingdom of heaven. — Mat. xiz. 14. 



SONNETS 

ON THE SCENERY' OF THE TWEED; 

INSCRIBED TO C. E. M. 



As we had been in heart, now linked in hand, 
Green Learmpnth and the Cheviots left behind, 
Homeward 'twas ours by Pastoral Tweed to wind, 
Through the Arcadia of the Border-land ; 
Vainly would words portray my feelings, when 
(A dreary chasm of separation past) 
Pate gave thee to my vacant arms at last, 
And made me the most happy man of men. 
Accept these trifles, lovely and beloved, 
And haply, in the days of future years, 
While the far past to memory reappears. 
Thou ma/st retrace these tablets, not unmoved, 
Catherine ! whose holy constancy was proved 
By aU that deepest tries, and most endears. 

June 1829. 
VOL. I, G 
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WAEK OASTLE. 

Emblem of strength, whicli time hath quite subdued, 

Scarcely on thy green mount the eye may trace 

Those girding walls which made thee once a place 

Of succour, in old days of deadly feud. 

Yes ! thou wert once the Scotch marauder's dread ; 

And vainly did the Eoxburgh shafts assail. 

Thy moated towers, from which they feU like hail ; 

"While waved !N^orthumbria*s pennon o'er thy head. * 

Thou wert the work of man, and so hast pass'd 

Like those who piled thee j but the features still 

Of steadfast Nature all unchanged remain ; 

Still Cheviot listens to the northern blast, 

And the blue Tweed winds murmuring round thy hill ; 

"While Carham whispers of the slaughter'd Dane. 2 
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IL 



DBYBUBGH ABBET. 



Beneath, Tweed mummr'd 'mid the forests green : 

And through, thy beech-tree and laburnum boughs^ 

A solemn ruin, lovely in repose, 

Diyburgh I thine iv/d walls were greyly seen : 

Thy court is now a garden, where the flowers 

Expand in silent beauty, and the bird, 

Elitting from arch to arch, alone is heard 

To cheer with song the melancholy bowers. 

Yet did a solemn pleasure fill the soul, 

As through thy shadowy cloisia*al cells we trode. 

To think, hoar pile ! that once thou wert the abode 

Of men, who coxdd to solitude control 

Their hopes — ^yea I from Ambition's pathways stole, 

To give their whole lives blamelessly to God 1 ® 
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III. 



HELBOSE ABBEY. 



Summer was on thee — ^the meridian light, 

And, as we wandered through thy colnnm'd aisles, 

Deck'd all thy hoar magnificence with smiles. 

Making the rugged soft, the gloomy bright. 

"Nov was reflection from us far apart, 

Afl clomb our steps thy lone and lofty stair, 

Till, gained the summit, tick*d in silent air 

Thine ancient clock, as 'twere thy throbbing heart. 

Monastic grandeur and baronial pride 

Subdued — the former half, the latter quite, 

Pile of king David 1 to thine altar's site, 

Full many a footstep guides, and long shall guide ; 

Where they repose, who met not, save in fight — 

And Pouglas sleeps with Evers, side by side ! * 



'.^ \ 
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IV, 



ABBOTSFOED. 



The calm of evening o*er the dark-pine wood 

Lay with an aureate glow, as we explored 

Thy ckflsic precincts, haUoVd Abbotsford ! 

And at thy porch in admiration stood : 

We felt thou wert the work, th' abode of Him 

Whose fame hath shed a lustre on our age, 

The mightiest of the mighty ! — o*er whose page 

Thousands shall hang, until Time's eye grow dim ; 

And then we thought, when shall have passed away 

The millions now pursuing life's career, 

And Scott himself is dust, how, lingering here, 

Pilgrims from all the lands of earth shall stray 

Amid thy cherisKd ruins, and survey 

The scenes eiround, with reverential fear ! * 
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v. 



NIDPATH CASTLE. 



Stern, rugged pile ! thy scowl recalls the days 
Of foray and of feud, when, long ago, 
Homes were thought worthy of reproach or praise 
Only as yielding safeguards from the foe : 
Over thy gateways the armorial arms 
Proclaim of doughty Douglases, who held 
Thy towers against the foe, and thence repeU'd 
Oft, after efforts vain, invasion's harms. 
Eve dimm'd the hills, as, by the Tweed below, 
We sat where once thy blossomy orchards smiled, 
And yet where many an apple-tree grows wild, 
Listening the blackbird, and the river's flow ; 
While, high between us and the sunset glow, 
Thy giant waUs seem'd picturesquely piled.* 
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VI. 



"THE BUSH ABOON TEAQUAIE.'' 

As speaks the sea-shell from the window-sill 

Of cottage-home, far inland, to the soul 

Of the bronzed veteran, till he hears the roll 

Of ocean 'mid its islands chafing still ; 

As speaks the love-gift to the lonely heart 

Of her, whose hopes are buried in the grave 

Of him, whom tears, prayer, passion could not save, 

And Fate but link'd, that Death might tear apart, — 

So speaks the ancient melody of thee. 

Green " Bush aboon Traquair," that from the steep 

O'erhang'st the Tweed — ^until, mayhap afar 

In realms beyond the separating sea. 

The plaided Exile, 'neath the Evening Star, 

Thinking of Scotland, scarce forbears to weep ! "^ 
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TO 



MY INFANT DAUGHTEE, E. C. M. 



I. 

There is no soimd upon the night. 
As hy the shaded lamp I trace, 

My "babe, in smiling heanty "bright, 
The changes of thy sleeping face. 

II. 

Hallow'd to us shall he the hour, 
Yea, sacred through all time to come, 

"Which gave us thee, a living flower, 
To hless and beautify our home. 

III. 

Thy presence is a charm which wakes 
A new creation to my sight ; 

Gives life another hue, and makes 
The withered green, the faded bright. 
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IV. 

Pure as a lily of the brook, 

Heaven's signet on thy forehead lies, 
And Heaven is read in every look, 

My Daughter, of thy soft Hue eyes ! 

V. 

In sleep thy gentle spirit seems 

To some hright reabn to wander hack ; 

Aad seraphs, mingling with thy dreams, 
Allure thee to their shining track. 

VI. 

Already, like a vernal flower, 

I see thee opening to the light. 
And day by day, and hour by hour, 

Becoming more divinely bright. 

VII. 

Yet in my gladness stirs a sigh. 
Even for the blessing of thy birth, 

Knowing how sins and sorrows try 
Mankind, and darken o'er the earth. 

VIII. 

Ah ! little dost thou ween, my child, 
The dangers of the way before ; 

How rocks in every path are piled. 
Which few, unharm'd can clamber o*er. 
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IX. 

Sweet "bud of beauty ! how wilt thou 
. Endure the bitter tempest's strife ? 
Shall thy blue eyes be dimmed, thy brow 
Indented by the cares of life ? 

X. 

If years are destined thine, alas ! 

It may be — ^ah ! it must be so : 
"For all that live and breathe, the glass 

Which must be quaffd, is drugg'd with woe. 

XI. 

Yet, could a Father's prayers avail. 
So cahn thy skies of life should be, 

That thou shouldst glide beneath the sail 
Of virtue, on a stormless sea : 

XII. 

And ever on thy thoughts, my child. 

This sacred truth should be impressed — 
Grief clouds the soul to sin beguiled ; 
, Who liveth best, God loveth best : 

XIII. 

Across thy path Keligion's star 
Should ever shed its healing ray, 

To lead thee from this world's vain jar, 
To scenes of peace and purer day. 
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XIV. 

Shun Vice — ^the breath, of her abode 
Is poisoned, though with roses strewn — 

And cling to Virtue ; though the road 
Be thorny, boldly travel on. 

XV. 

Yes ; travel on — ^nor turn thee round, 

Though dark the way and deep the shade ; 

Till on that shore thy feet be found, 
Where bloom the palms that never fade* 

XVI. 

For thee I ask not riches — thou 

"Wert wealthy with a spotless name ; 

I ask not beauty — for thy brow 
Is fair as Fancy's wish could claim. 

XVII. 

Be thine a spirit loathing guilt. 

To duty wed, from malice free ; 
Be like thy Mother — and thou wilt 

Be all my soul desires to see ! 

May 1830. 
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CA8A WAPPY.* 

I. 

And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 

Our fond, dear hoy — 
The reahns where sorrow dare not come, 

Where life is joy 1 
Pure at thy death, as at thy hirth, 
Thy spirit caught no taint from earth. 
Even by its bliss we mete our dearth, 

Casa Wappy ! 

II. 

Despair was in our last farewell, 

As closed thine eye ; 
Tears of our anguish may not tell. 

When thou didst die ; 
Words may not paint our grief for thee. 
Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 
Of our unfathom'd agony, 

Casa Wappy ! 

* The self-appellative of a beloved child. 
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IIL 

Thou wert a vision of delight 

To bless us given ; 
Beauty embodied to our sight — 

A type of Heaven : 
So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own seK, than a part 
Of mine, and of thy Mother's heart, 

Casa Wappy ! 

IV. 

Thy bright, brief day knew no decline — 

^Twas cloudless joy ; 
Sunrise and night alone were thine, 

Beloved boy ! 
This mom beheld thee blithe and gay ; 
That found thee prostrate in decay ; 
And, ere a third shone, clay was clay, 

Casa "Wappy ! 

V. 

Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 

Earth's undefiled, 
Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, 

Our dear, sweet child ! 
Humbly we bow to Fate's decree ; 
Yet had we hoped that Time should see . 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 
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VI. 

Do what I may, go where I will, 

Thou meef st my sight ; 
There dost thou glide before me still—- 

A form of light 1 
I feel thy breath upon my cheek, 
I see thee smile, I hear thee speak, 
Till oh ! my heart is like to break, 

Casa "Wappy I 

VII. 

Methinks, thou smil*st before me now, 

"With glance of stealth ; 
The hair thrown back from thy ftdl brow 

In buoyant health : 
I see thine eyes' deep violet light. 
Thy dimpled cheek carnation'd bright. 
Thy clasping arms so round and white, 

Casa "Wappy 1 

VIII. 

The nursery shows thy pictured wall, 

Thy bat, thy bow. 
Thy doak and bonnet, club and ball ; 

But where art thou ^ 
A comer holds thine empty chair ; 
Thy playthings idly scattered there, 
£ut speak to us of our despair, 

Casa Wappy I 
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IX, 

Even to the last, thy every word — 

To glad — ^to grieve — 
Was sweet, as sweetest song of bird 

On summer's eve ; 
In outward beauty undecay*d. 
Death o'er thy spirit cast no shade, 
And, like the rainbow, thus didst fjEide, 

Casa "Wappy ! 

X. 

We mourn for thee, when blind blank night 

The chamber fills ^ 
We pine for thee, when mom's first light 

Eeddens the hills ; 
The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea. 
All-— to the wall-flower and wild-pea — 
Are changed : we saw the world thro' thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 

XI. 

And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 

Of casual mirth. 
It doth not own, whatever may seem, 

An inward birth : 
We miss thy small step on the stair ; 
We miss thee at thine evening prayer ; 
All day we miss thee — every where — 

Casa Wappy ! 
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XII. 

Snows muffled eaxth when thou didst go, ; 

In life's spring-bloom, 
Down to the appointed house below— 

The silent tomb. 
But now the green leaves of the tree, 
The cuckoo, and " the busy bee," 
Eetum ; but with them bring not thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 

XIII. 

Tis so ; but can it be — (while flowers 

Eevive again) — 
' Man's doom, in death that we and ours 
For aye remain 1 
Oh ! can it be, that, o'er the grave. 
The grass renewed should yearly wave, 
Yet God forget our child to save ? — 

Casa "Wappy ! 

yiv. 

It cannot be ; for were it so 

Thus man could die, 
Life were a mockery — ^Thought were woe — 

And Truth a lie- 
Heaven were a coinage of the brain — 
Eeligion frenzy — ^Virtue vain — 
And aU our hopes to meet again, 

Casa Wappy ! 
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XV. 

Then be to us, dear, lost cliild ! 

Witli beam of love, 
A star, death's Tincongenial wild 

Smiling above ! 
Soon, soon, thy little feet have trod 
The skyward path, the seraph's road, 
That led thee back from man to God, 

Casa Wappy ! 

XVI. 

Yet 'tis sweet balm to our despair. 

Pond, fairest boy. 
That Heaven is God's, and thou art there, 

With Him in joy ! 
There past are death and all its woes. 
There beauty's stream for ever flows, 
And pleasure's day no sunset knows, 

Casa Wappy ] 

XVII. 

Farewell, then — for a while, farewell — 

Pride of my heart ! 
It cannot be that long we dwell. 

Thus torn apart : 
Time's shadows like the shuttle flee ; 
And, dark howe'er life's night may be, 
Beyond the grave I'll meet with thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Marck 1888. 
VOL. I. H 
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WEE WILLIE. 



1. 

Fare-thbe-well, our last and fairest, 

Dear wee Willie, fare-thee-well ! 
God, who lent thee, hath recalled thee 

Back, with Him and His to dwell : 
Fifteen moons their silver lustre 

Only o'er thy brow had shed, 
When thy spirit join'd the seraphs, 

And thy dust the dead. 

II. 

Like a sunheam, thro' our dwelling 

Shone thy presence, bright and calm ; 
Thou didst add a zest to pleasure. 

To our sorrows thou wert balm ; — 
Brighter beamed thine eyes than summer ; 

And thy first attempt at speech 
Thrilled our heartstrings with a rapture 

Music ne'er could reacL 
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III. 

As we gazed upon thee sleeping, 

"Witli thy fine fair locks outspread, 
Thou didst seem a little angel, 

Who to earth from Heaven had strayed ; 
And, entranced, we watch' d the vision, 

HaK in hope, and half affiight. 
Lest what we deem'd ours, and earthly. 

Should dissolve in light. 

IV. 

Snows o'ermantled hill and valley, 

SuUen clouds begrimed the sky. 
When the first drear doubt oppressed us. 

That our child was doom'd to die. 
Through each long night-watch, the taper 

Show'd the hectic of his cheek ; 
And each anxious dawn beheld him 

More worn out and weak. 

V. 

Oh, the doubts, the fears, the anguish 

Of a parent's brooding heart. 
When despair is hovering round it, 

And yet hope wiU scarce depart — 
When each transient flush of fever 

Omens health's returning light, 
Only to involve the watchers 

'Mid intenser night ! 
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VI. 

'Twas even then Destruction's angel 
Shook his pinions o'er our path, 

Seized the rosiest of our household, 

• And struck Charlie down in death ! 

Fearful, awful ! Desolation 
On our lintel set his sign ; 

And we tum'd from his quick death-scene, 
Willie, round to thine ! 

yii. 

Like the shot-star in blue midnight. 

Like the rainbow, ray by ray. 
Thou wert waning as we watched thee, 

Loveliest, in thy last decay ! 
As a zephyr, so serenely 

Came and went thy last, low breath. 
That we paused, and ask*d our spirits — 

Is it so ? Can this be death 1 

viii. 

As the beams of Spring's first morning 

Through the silent chamber play'd. 
Lifeless, in my arms I raised thee. 

And in thy small coflfin laid ; 
Ere the day-star with the darkness 

Nine times had triumphant striven, 
In one grave had met your ashes, 

And your souls in Heaven ! 
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IX. 

Five were ye, the beauteous blossoms 

Of our hopes, our hearts, our hearth ; 
Two asleep lie buried under — 

Three for us yet gladden earth. 
Thee, our hyacinth, gay Charlie — 

"Willie, thee our snow-drop pure — 
Back to us shaU. second spring-time 

I^ever more allure ! 



Yet while thinking, oh ! our lost ones, 

Of how dear ye were to us, 
Why should dreams of doubt and darkness 

Haunt our troubled spirits thus 1 
Why across the cold dim churchyard 

Flit our visions of despair 1 
Seated on the tomb, Faith's angel 

Says, " Ye are not there ! " 

XI. 

Where, then, are ye 1 With the Saviour 

Blest, for ever blest, are ye, 
'Mid the sinless, little children. 

Who have heard his " Come to me ! " 
' Yond the shades of death's dark vaUey 

Now ye lean upon his breast. 
Where the wicked dare not enter, 

And the weary rest. 
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XII. 

We axe wicked — ^we are weary — 

For us pray and for us plead ; 
God, who ever hears the sinless, 

May through you the sinful heed : 
Pray that, through the Mediator, 

All our faults may be forgiven ; 
Plead that ye be sent to greet us 

At the gates of Heaven ! 

Mwrck 1838. 



CASA'S DIRGE. 



I. 

Vainly for us the sunbeams shine, 

Dimmed is our joyous hearth ; 
Casa, dearer dust than thine 

!N"e'er mixed with mother earth ! 
Thou wert the comer-stone of love, 

The keystone of our fate ; 
Thou art not I Heaven scowls dark above, 

And earth is desolate ! 
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II. 

Ocean may rave ivitli billows cirrrd, 

And moons may wax and wane, 
And fresh flowers blossom ; but this world 

Shall claim not thee again. 
Closed are the eyes which bade rejoice 

Our hearts till love ran o*er ; 
Thy smile is vanished, and thy voice 

Silent for evermore 1 

III. 

Yes ; thou art gone — our hearth's delight, 

Our boy so fond and dear ; 
No more thy smiles to glad our sight, 

"No more thy songs to cheer ; 
No more thy presence, like the sun, 

To fiU our home with joy : 
Like lightning hath thy race been run, 

As bright as swift, fair boy. 

jv. 

Now winter, with its snow departs, 

The green leaves clothe the tree ; 
But summer smiles not on the hearts 

That bleed and break for thee : 
The young May weaves her flowery crown, 

Her boughs in beauty wave ; 
They only shake their blossoms down 

Upon thy silent grave. 
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Y. 

Dear to our souls is every spot 

Where thy small feet have trod ; 
There odours, breathed from Eden, float, 

And sainted is the sod ; 
The mid-bee with its buglet fine, 

The blackbird singing free, 
Melt both thy Mother's heart and mine — 

They speak to us of thee 1 

VI. 

Only in dreams thou comest now 

From Heaven's immortal shore, 
A glory round that infant brow, 

Which Death's pale signet bore : 
'Twas thy fond looks, 'twas thy fond lips, 

That lent our joys their tone ; 
And. life is shaded with eclipse. 

Since thou from earth art gone. 

VIL 

Thine were the fond, endearing ways, 

That tenderest feeling prove ; 
A thousand wiles to win our praise, 

To claim and keep our love ; 
Fondness for us thrill' d all thy veins ; 

And, Casa, can it be 
That nought of all the past remains 

Except vain tears for thee ? 
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VIII. 

Idly we watch, thy form to trace 

In children on the street ; 
Vainly, in each familiar place, 

We list thy pattering feet ; 
Then, sudden, o'er these fancies crushed. 

Despair's black pinions wave ; 
We know that sound for ever hush'd — 

We look upon thy grave. 

IX. 

heavenly child of mortal birth ! 

Our thoughts of thee arise, 
Not as a denizen of earth. 

But inmate of the skies : 
To feel that life renew* d is thine, 

A soothing balm imparts ; 
We quaff from out Faith's cup divine^ 

And Sabbath fills our hearts. 

X. 

Thou leanest where the fadeless wands 

Of amaranth bend o'er ; 
Thy white wings brush the golden sands 

Of Heaven's refulgent shore. 
Thy home is where the psalm and song 

Of angels choir abroad ; 
And blessed spirits, all day long. 

Bask round the throne of God. 
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XI. 

There chance and change are not ; the soul 

Quaffs bliss as from a sea, 
And years, through endless ages, roll, 

From sm and sorrow free : 
There gush for aye fresh founts of joy, 

New raptures to impart ; 
Oh ! dare we call thee still (mr boy, 

Who now a seraph art ] 

XII. 

A little while — a little while — 
Ah ! long it cannot be ! 

And thou again on us wilt smile, 
Where angels smile on thee. 

How selfish is the worldly heart- 
How sinful to deplore ! 

Oh ! that we were where now thou art, 
Not lost, but gone before.® 

AfmX 1838. 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

TO THE MEMORY OV D« M. M. 
I. 

[Brightly the sun illames the skies, 

But Nature's charms no bliss impart ; 
A cloud seems spread before the eyes, 

Whose wintry shadow chills the heart : 
Oh ! eyes that, for my children's sake, 

Have poured forth tears like summer rain I 
Oh ! breaking heart, that will not break, 

Yet never can be whole agaiu ! 

II. 

Two years agone, and where shone hearth 

So fraught with buoyant mirth as ours ! 
Five fidries knit our thoughts to earth 

With bands like steel, tho' wreath'd of flowers 
How wildly warm, how softly sweet. 

The spells that bade our hearts rejoice ; 
While echo'd round us pattering feet, 

And voices — that seem'd Joy's own voice ! 
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III. 

Then light and life illumed each eye, 

And rapture beamed from each young brow, 
And eager forms were flitting by. 

That would not — could not rest ; but now — 
The light is quenched, the life is fled ; 

Where are the feet that bounded free ? 
Thrice have we wept the early dead, 

And one small grave-turf covers three ! 

ly. 

The spell is broken ! never more 

Can mortal life again seem gay ; 
No future ever can restore 

The perished and the past away ! 
Though many a blessing gilds our lot, 

Though bright eyes still our hearth illume j 
Yet, dear lost ones ! ye are not. 

And half the heart is in your tomb ! 

y. 

Sudden it fell, the fatal shaft. 

That struck blithe Charlie down in death ; 
And, while Grief's bitterest cup we quaffed, 

We tum'd to watch wee Willie's breath, 
That faintly ebVd, and ebb'd away. 

Till aU was still ; and, ere the sun 
A tenth time shed his parting ray, 

. Their bed of dreamless rest was one I 
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VI. 

And next, dear David, thou art gone ! 

Beloved boy, and can it be, 
That now to us remains alone 

Oux unavailiug grief for thee ? 
Yet, when we trace thine upward track 

To where immortal spirits reign. 
We do not, dare not, wish thee back — 

Back to this world of care again ! 

VII. 

Summer was on the hills ; the trees 

Were bending down with golden fruit; 
The bushes seem'd alive with bees. 

And birds whose songs were never mute ; 
But *twas even then, dear boy, when flowers, 

O'ermantling earth, made all things gay, 
That winter of the heart was ours. 

And thine the hues of pale decay ! 

VIII. 

Yes ! D^vid, but two moons agone. 

And who so full of Ufe as thou ? 
An infant Samson, vigour shone 

In thy knit frame and fearless brow. 
Oh ! how our inmost souls it stirr'd. 

To listen to thine altered tongue, 
And see thee moping like a bird, 

Whose strength was like the lion's young. 
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IX. 

Yet so it was ; — and, day by day, 

XJnquencli'd thy thirst for sun and air, 
Down the smooth walks, with blossoms gay, 

We wheeFd thee in thy garden-chair ; 
And as we marked thy languid eye. 

Wistful, the beds of bloom survey, 
We dared not think thou wert to die. 

Even in a briefer space than they. 

X. 

Now gleams the west, a silver sea 

Besprent with clouds of wavy gold ; 
Earth looks like Eden ; can it be 

That all thy days and nights are told 1 
Is there no voice, whose potent sway, 

Can pierce through Death's Cimmerian gloom. 
Can bid the dead awake, and say — 

** Arise 1 'tis morning in the tomb" 1 

XL 

Yes ! such there is ; and thou that voice 

Hast heard — hast heard it, and obeyed ; 
And we should mourn not, but rejoice 

That Heaven is now thy dwelling made — 
That thou hast joined thy brothers lost — 

That thou hast reached a happy shore, 
Where peace awaits the tempest-tost, 

And stormy billows rage no more. 
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XII. 

Three blessed beings ! ye are now 

Where pangs and partings are unknown, 
Where glory girds each sainted brow, 

And golden harps surround the throne : 
Oh ! to have hail'd that blissful sight, 

Unto the angels only given. 
When thy two brothers, robed in light, 

Embraced thee at the gates of Heaven ! 

XIII. 

David, ferewell ! our mourning thus 

We know 'tis vain ; it may not be 
That thou can'st come again to us, 

But we, dear child, shall go to thee :• 
Then let our thoughts ascend on high. 

To Him whose arm is strong to save ; 
Hope gives to Faith the victory. 

And gloiy dawns beyond the grave ! 

September 1839. 



THE LOST LAMB. 

A SHEPHERD laid upon his bed, 
With many a sigh, his aching head. 
For him — ^his favourite boy — ^to whom 
Death had been dealt — ^a sudden doom. 
" But yesterday," with sobs he cried, 
" Thou wert, with sweet looks, at my side 
Life's loveliest blossom ; and to-day, 
Woe*s me ! thou liest a thing of clay ! 
It cannot be that thou art gone ; 
It cannot be that now, alone, 
A greyhair'd man on earth am I, 
Whilst thou within its bosom lie ] 
Methinks I see thee smiling there, 
With beaming eyes, and sunny hair. 
As thou wert wont, when fondling me, 
To clasp my neck from off my knee ! 
Was it thy voice 1 Again, oh speak. 
My son, or else my heart will break ! " 

Each adding to that flather's woes, 
A thousand bygone scenes arose ; 
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At home — a-field — each with its joy, 

Each ivith its smile — and all his boy ! 

Now swelled his proud rebellious breast, 

With darkness and with doubt opprest, 

"Now sank despondent, while amain 

Unnerving tears fell down like rain : 

Air — air — he breathed, yet wanted breath — 

It was not lifer— it was not death — 

But the drear agony between. 

Where all is heard, and felt, and seen — 

The wheels of action set ajar ; 

The body with the soul at war. 

'Twas vain — ^'twas vain ; he could not find 

A haven for his shipwrecked mind ; 

Sleep shimn'd his pillow. Forth he went — 

The moon from midnight's azure tent 

Shone down, and, with serenest light, 

Flooded the windless plains of night ; 

The lake in its clear mirror showed 

Each little star that twinkling glowed ; 

Aspens, that quiver with a breath. 

Were stirless in that hush of death ; 

The birds were nestled in their bowers ; 

The dewdrops glittered on the flowers : 

Almost it seemed as pitying Heaven 

A while its sinless calm had given 

To lower regions, lest despair 

Should make abode for ever there ; 

So softly pure, so calmly bright. 

Brooded o*er earth the wings of night. 

VOL. T. I 
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O'ershadowed by its ancient yew, 
His sheep-cote' met the shepherd's view ; 
And, placid, in that calm profound. 
His silent flocks lay slumbering round : 
With flowing mantle by his side, 
Sudden, a stranger he espied; 
Bland was his visage, and his voice 
Soften' d the heart, yet bade rejoice. — 
" Why is thy mourning thus V he said, 
" Why thus doth sorrow bow thy head 1 
Why faltereth thus thy fidth, that so 
Abroad despairing thou dost go ) 
As if the Grod, who gave thee breath, 
Held not the keys of life and death 1 — 
When from the flocks that feed about, 
A single lamb thou choosest out. 
Is it not that which seemeth best 
That thou dost take, yet leave the rest 1 — 
Yes ! such thy wont ; and, even so, 
With his choice little ones below 
Doth the Good Shepherd deal ; he breaks 
Their earthly bands, and homeward takes. 
Early, ere sin hath render' d dim 
The Lge of the seraphim!" 

Heart-struck, the shepherd home retum'd ; 
Again within his bosom bum'd 
The light of faith ; and, from that day, 
He trod serene life's onward way.^® 
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THE BUST OF HT SON CHAELES. 



Fair image of our sainted 1x>y, 

WhoBe beauty calmly shows, 
Blent with life's smmy smiles of joy, 

Death's most serene repoee — 
I gaze upon thee, OTercast 
With sweet, sad memories of the past ; 
Visions which owed to thee their birth, 
And, for a while, made Heaven of earth, 
Betum again in hues of li^t, 
To melt my heart, yet mock my sight, 
And sink amid the rayless gloom, 
"Which shadows thy untimely tomh. 
Our fair, fond boy 1 and can it be, 

That this pale mould of clay 
Is all that now remains of thee, 

So loving, loved, and gay I 
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II. 

The past awakens — ^thou art there 

Before me, even now — 
The silken locks of sunny hair, 

Thrown backward from thy brow- 



Thy full white brow of sinless thought ; 
Thy cheeks by smiles to dimples wrought ; 
Thy radiant eyes, to which were given 
The blue of autumn's midnight heaven ; 
Thy rose-bud mouth, whose voice's tone 
Made every household heart thine own, 
Our fondling child, our winning boy. 
Whose thoughts, words, looks, were all of joy- 
Yes ! there thou art, from death come back ; 

And vainly we deplore, 
That earth had once a flowery track, 

Which ne'er shall blossom more ! 

III. 

A fresh life renovates dull earth, 

Now spring renews the world ; 
The Httle birds in joy sing forth, 

'Mid leaflets half uncurl'd ; — 
But, Charlie, where art thou ? We see 
The snowdrops fade, uncull'd by thee ; 
We hear no more thy feet-^thy voice — 
Sweet sounds that made our hearts rejoice ; 
And every dear, familiar spot 
Says — ^here thou wert, who now art not; 
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Thf beauty is a blossom crusb'd ; 
Thy being is a fountain husli'd ; 
We look — ^we long for thee in vain — 

:The dearest soonest die ! 
And bankrupt Age but finds the brain 

In all its sluices dry. 

IV. 

Methinks the afternoons come back, 

When, perched upon my knee, 
KeneVd in heart, I roamed the track 

Of fairyland with thee j 
Or told of Joseph, when, within 
The sack of little Benjamin, 
The cup was found, and how he strove 
In vain to smother filial love ; 
Or Joshua and his mail-clad men ; 
Or Daniel in the lions' den ; 
Or Jonah whelm' d beneath the sea ; 
Or Absalom, when to the tree 
rix'd by his tresses floating wild, 

Until by Joab slain ! 
While David moum'd his rebel child 

The more — ^because in vain ! 

V. 

And sweet it was, on summer days. 

To saunter through the park. 
Amid the frisking lambs at graze, 

And listen to the lark 3 
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While thou wouldst run before, behind. 
Blue-bell and butter-cup to find ; 
A gaysome el^ whose heart had ne'er 
Been tamed by grief, or scathed by fear : 
I see thy flushed and open brow ; 
I hear thy soft voice, even now ; 
And scent the wild-flowers bright and bland. 
Compressed within thy warm white hand. 
Still bloom the daisies there ; the bee 

Booms round each fragrant spot ; 
The smaU birds sing from bush and tree ; 

And only thou art not ! 

VI* 

Thy voice was like a summer brook, 

!For ever singing on ; 
And every thing around thee took 

From happiness its tone : 
We think of thee, and of the blue 
Bright heaven, with sunshine streaming thro' ; 
Of blossom'd groves j of oceans cahn ; 
Of zephyrs breathing nought but bahn ; 
Thy life was bliss — and can it be, 
That only now remains for thee 
The grave's blank horror, the despair 
Of silence, that endureth there 1 
And is this love which shall decay 

Only with being's breath, 
But wasted on a thing of clay, 

That sleeps in endless death ] 
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VII. 

ITo, Charlie, thus it cannot be : — 

And, gazing on thy bust, 
I would not stop to dream of thee, 

As perishable dust ; 
Opened for thee the golden doors 
Of Heaven, thy feet are on its floors. 
With jasper, beryl, and gems inlaid, 
To which our sunshine is Hke shade : 
And aU. we dream of bright and fair 
!For evermore are with thee there ; 
A halo glows around thy brow; 
The seraphs are thy playmates now. — 
It must be so — and dear, fond boy, 

K glad and glorious thus, 
'Twere sin to wish thee back from joy, 

To pain and care with us ! 

VIII. 

A year hath circled since that day — 

That day of doleful gloom, 
When thou wert rapt from earth away, 

In beauty^s opening bloom; 
That day of woe, when, horror-smote, 
To know, to feel, that thou wert not, 
We hung above thy bed of death. 
And listened to thy last low breath, 
And lingered, nor would turn away, 
To own thee but a thing of clay ! 
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That day when thou didst ope thine eyes 

In bliss — ^an angel in the skies ! 

Oh blind, blank hour for us ! Oh dawn 

Of endless life for thee ! 
Noon saw thy soul from earth withdrawn, 

Night, at the Saviour's knee. 

IX. 

Farewell, sweet loan divine, which Heaven, 

Beholding that man's heart 
Less loved the Giver than the given. 

Took to itself apart ! 
The waves of Time roll on — ^its sea 
Still bears us more remote from thee, 
As hour on hour, and day on day. 
Melt in the spectral past away. 
Yet art thou like a star on high. 
To lure from earth the mental eye ; 
And I would hate my heart, if e*er 
Its love of thee it could outwear : 
No ! in its core, aye to remain, 

Thy sainted form shaU dwell, 
Until on high we meet again : — 

Farewell !— dear boy, Farewell ! 

February 1839. 



SONNET. 

How change our days ! not oftener doth its hue 
The lank chameleon change, than we our joys ; 
The bliss that feeds upon the heart destroys ; 
Little is done, while much remains to do : 
We fix our eyes on phantoms and pursue ; 
We chase the airy bubbles of the brain ; 
We leave, for Fancy's lures, the fix'd and true ; 
Destroy what time hath spared, yet build again : 
Years o^er us pass, and age, that comes to few, 
Comes but to tell them they have hved in vain ; 
Sin bUghts — Death scatters — Hope misleads- 

Thought errs— 
Joy's icicles melt down before Time's sun — 
And, ere the ebbing sands of life be run. 
Another generation earth prefers ! 
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VICI88IT.UDE. 

All tilings around ns preacli of Death ; yet Mirth 
Swells the vain heart, darts from the careless eye, 
As if we were created ne'er to die. 
And had our everlasting home on earth ! 
All things around us preach of death : — ^the leaves 
Drop from the forests— perish the bright flowers- 
Shortens the day's shorn sunlight, hours on hours — 
And o'er bleak sterile fields the 4d wind grieves. 
Yes ! all things preach of death — ^we are bom to die : 
We are but waves along Time's ocean driven ; 
Life is to us a brief probation given, 
To fit us for a dread Eternity. 
Hear ye that watch with Faith's unslumbering eye? — 
Earth is our pilgrimage, our home is Heaven ! 
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NOTES TO DOMESTIC YEESES, 



1. 

Vainly did the Roxburgh shafts assail 

Thy nioated towers, from which theyfdl like hail; 

While waved NorihwmJbricC s peninon der thy head. — P. 98. 

Even so far back as the time of Stephen, Wark or Camim 
was considered one of the strongest castles on the English 
border, and is the second of the five noted places enumerated 
by Eidpath {Border Ristmy, p. 76), as having been taken by 
David the First of Scotland, in 1135. 

"Carrum," says Eiohard of Hexham, "is by the English 
called Wark." After two other close and protracted si^es, 
in 1138, it- was at last taken and demolished, but not until 
the garrison had been reduced to the necessity of killing and 
salting their horses for food. They were allowed to depart, 
retaining their arms ; and such was the Scottish King's ad- 
miration of their heroic resistance, that he presented them 
with twenty four horses in lieu of those that had been thus 
destroyed. 

Being afterwards rebuilt, Wark Castle was again besieged in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth ; and Buchanan, the historian 
and poet, himself an eyewitness, gives a description of it as it 
then stood. In the inmost area was a tower of great strength 
and height, encix'cled by two walls, the outer of which included 
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a large space, wherein, in times of danger, the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood found shelter for themselves and cattle. 
The inner was strongly fortified by ditches and towers. It was 
provided with a garrison, stores of artillery and ammunition, 
and all things necessary for protracted defence. 

The castle of Wark is now so entirely gone, that it is with 
some difficulty that even the lines of its ancient fortifications 
can be traced. 



2. 

Carham whispers of the slav^Mef d Dane. — P. 98. 

Carham was the scene of a great and decisive defeat of the 
Danes by the Northumbrian Saxons. It was formerly the seat 
of an Abbey of Black Canons, subordinate to Kirkham in York- 
shire. Wallace, whose encampment gave name to an adjoining^ 
field, burned it down in 1295. . 

The present church, overshadowed by fine old trees, stands 
directly on the banks of the Tweed. At its altar the Author 
took upon himself the matrimonial vows. 



3. 
To give their whole lives blamelessly to God. — ^P. 99. 

The monks of the beautifully-situated Abbey of Dryburgh 
belonged to the order of PrenumstrcUenseSf or White Canons. 
According to Bidpath (p. 87), the Monastery of Dryburgh was 
built by the Constable Hugh de Moreville ; but this appears 
doubtful, as from a charter of King David, published by Dug- 
dale {Monasticon, vol. ii.), and said to have been copied from 
the original by Sir John Balfour, the foundation of the Church 
of St Mary at Dryburgh is distinctly attributed to that 
monarch. Be this as it may, it was founded in 1141. 

At the Beformation, Dryburgh Abbey became the property 
of the Halliburtons of Newmains, ultimately represented by 
'' the Mighty Minstrel" whose ashes rest there, in the cemeteiy 
of that ancient family. It is now the seat of the Earl of 
Buchan. 
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4. 

Douglas sleeps vrUh Evers, side hy side. — P. 100. 

For a detailed account of the battle of Ancrum Moor, where 
liord Evers and his son were slain, see Tytler's Scotland, vol. y. 
p. 880-384 ; or Appendix to that noble ballad ''The Eve of St 
John." — (Border Minstrelsy, vol. iv.) 

The chivalrous Douglas, killed at Otterbum in the fight with 
Percy, was interred beneath the high altar of Melrose, '' hys 
baner hangyng over hym." — {Froissart, vol. ii.) William 
Douglas, called the Black Knight of liddesdale, was also 
buried here with great pomp and pageantry. — (Godscroff s 
History of the House of Douglas, vol. ii. p. 123.) His tomb is 
still shown. 

In the battle of Ancrum Moor, according to Ridpath, eight 
hundred of the English were killed, with both their leaders^ 
Evers and Latoun; and a thousand taken prisoners. The 
Scots are said to have lost only two of their number, and to 
have treated their enemies with great barbarity. — {Border His- 
tory, p. 553. ) 

It is strongly suspected, however, that the Scottish historians 
have not given a fair account of their loss. " Parta autem vic- 
toria," says Lesly (p. 478), " ita in fugientes sssvitum est, ut 
nihil illustre postea gesserimus, quin potius luculenta ad Mus- 
selburghum plaga accepta maximas summse immanitatis pcenas 
dederimus." 

5. 
Thy elassie precincts, hallowed Ahhotsford. — P. 101. 

This sonnet has been honoured by a translation into Italian — 
by an accomplished scholar of that coimtry — which appeared 
in Blackwood! s Magazine, November 1829. The version is here 
subjoined : — 

A SIB WALTER SCOTT, VISITANDO ABBOTSFOBD. 

BOKITTO. 

Pladda calm* sub pineto ombroao 

Scende* col raggio d«l cadente giomo, 
Ed io calcaT* 11 sacro buoI peiuoao 
B roTereute, alle (ue togUe intoma 
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Sooo, lo dicea, la torri eeeo il loggionio 
Dell' lDg«Kno divin, ch« gloriow 
Fe' il nool nottro ooUo itlle adomo 
Che non teme del tempo il dente eioeo. 

Oh come, quando llnflnito Mhiera 
Degli or Tlrenti gi»cer» aottem 
B Tu pur rluo Ami raltinut len. 

DeroU qui dal pin lonten oonflne 
I peregrin rerranno delU terra 
D'este torri » badar I'alte mine ! 



6. 

Stem rugged pile I thy scowl recalls the days 
Of foray and of feud. — ^P. 102. 

Associated with this ancient Castle, the reader of poetry can- 
not fail to remember the delicately beautiful legend, regarding^ 
a daughter of one of the Earls of March and the young Laird 
of Tushielaw, as it has afforded a theme for the muse of two 
of our most celebrated contemporaries — ^to Sir Walter Scott^ in 
his ballad ''The Maid of Neidpath ; " and to Mr Campbell, in 
his song of '' Earl March looked on his dying child." 

The Castle itself is more distinguished for strength than 
architectural beauty ; and was built by the powerful family of 
Frazer, from which it passed, by intermarriage, into that of 
the Hays of Yester, ancestors of the Marquess of Tweeddale. 
In 1686, the second Earl sold his estates in Peeblesshire to the 
first Duke of Queensberry, who settled them on his second son, 
the Earl of March. At the death of the last Duke, the Castle 
and adjoining estate fell, by succession, to the present Earl of 
Wemyss, who also assumed the title of Earl of March* 



7. 

So speaks the ancient melody of thee, 
Oreen " Bvah ahoon Traquair" — P. 103. 

The charming pastoral air, called ** The Bonny Bush aboon 
Traquair," is of great antiquity — indeed, is considered one of 
the very oldest which has come down to us ; but the original 
words haye been long since lost. The verses to which the 
melody was afterwards adapted, and to which it is now sung, 
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were the composition of Crauford, the author of " Twreedside," 
and other popular songs^ and first appeared in the Orphms 
Caledonitu, 1725. Along with " The Flowers of the Forest," 
"The Broom of the Cowden - knowes," "Polwarth on the 
Green," "Fair Helen of Kirkconnel Lee," and others indi- 
genous to the south of Scotland, it may be adduced as a 
specimen of what Wordsworth so beautifully designates, the 



Old songs. 



Th« precious music of the lk«art." 

A few solitary scraggy trees, on a slope overlooking the lawn 
of Traquair House, mark out the site of the ancient " Bush." 
Not far distant from these a clump has been planted, which is 
called " The New Bush." But the spell is unlaunslatable. 



8. 
iVbf lost, hUgone before, — ^P. 122. 

The almost Christian sentiment of the great heathen 
moralist, Seneca. 



9. 



It may not he 



Thai thou canst come again to us, 
Bui we, dear child, shall go to thee. — ^P. 127. 

" When David saw that his servants whispered, David per- 
ceived that the child was dead : therefore David said unto his 
servants. Is the child dead ? And they said. He is dead. 

" Then David arose from the earth, and washed, and 
anointed himself, and changed his apparel, and came into the 
house of the Lord, and worshipped : then he came to his own 
house ; and when he required, they set bread before him, and 
he did eat. 

" Then said his servants unto him. What thing is this that 
thou hast done ? thou didst fast and weep for the child while it 
wa^ alive ; but when the child was dead, thou didst rise and 
eat bread. 

" And he said, While the child was yet alive, I fasted and 
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wept : for I said, Who can tell whether Qod will be gracious to 
me, that the child may live ? 

'* But now he is dead, wherefore should I fast? can I bring 
him back again? I shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me."— 2 Samiiel, xii 19-23. 



10. 



-Frcm that day, 



He trode serene lijii onward way, — ^P 130. 

Something like the sentiment inculcated in this little poem 
is that contained in the following epitaph on a child, written by 
one of the early Christians ; — ^it has been kindly pointed out to 
me by my erudite friend, Mr William Hay : — 

" Parcito T(M laclu7in{«, duloM cam ooojuge natc, 
yirentemque Deo credite Here neflui" 



ELEGIAC EFFUSIONS 



THE BOWER OF PEACE. 

I. 

When Hope's illusions all have waned, 
And silence broods above the dead, 

When Sorrow's gloomy clonds have rain'd 
Full oft on man's devoted head, — 

The time-taught spirit loves to wend 
Back through the past its mazy way, 

And see the early larks ascend 
Up to the gates of day : 

While earth, outspread to childhood's glance, 

GloVd like a dream of bright romance. 

II. 

'Twas in the depth of dazzling May, 
When bland the air and blue the skies, 

When groves in blossom' d pride were gay. 
And floVrets of innumerous dyes 

Gemm'd Earth's green carpet, that I stray'd, 
On a salubrious morning bright, 

Out to the champaign, and survey'd. 
With thrillings of deUght, 

Landscapes around my path unfarl'd, 

That made an Eden of this world. 
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III. 

I listened to the blackbird's song, 
That from the covert of green trees 

Came like a hymn of Heaven along, 
Borne on the bloom-enamonr'd breeze : 

I listened to the birds that trill'd, 
Each in its turn, some witching note ; 

With insect swarms the air was filled, 
Their wintry sleep forgot ; 

Such was the summer feeling there, 

God's love seem'd breathing every where. 

IV. 

The water-lilies in the waves 

Rear'd up their crowns all freshly green, 
And, bursting forth as from their graves, 

King-cups and daffodils were seen ; 
The lambs were frisking in the mead ; 

Beneath the white-flower* d chestnut tree 
The ox reclin'd his stately head. 
And bent his placid knee ; 
Prom brakes the linnets carol' d loud, 
While larks responded from the cloud. 

V. 

I stood upon a high green hill, 
On an oak stump mine elbow laid. 

And, pondering, leant to gaze my fill 
Of glade and glen, in pomp array' d. 
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Beneath me, on a daisied mound, 

A peaceful dwelling I espied, 
Girt with its orchard branches round. 

And bearing on its side 
Rich cherry-trees, whose blossoms white 
Half robb'd the windows of their light : — 

VI. 

There dozed the mastiff on the green — 
His night-watch finished ; and, elate, 

The strutting turkey-cock was seen, 
Arching his fan-like tail in state. 

There was an air of placid rest 

Around the spot so blandly spread, 

That sure the inmates must be blest. 
Unto my soul I said ; 

Sin, strife, or sorrow cannot come. 

To desolate so sweet a home 1 

VII. 

Far from the hum of crowds remote, 
From life's parade and idle show, 

'Twould be an enviable lot 

Life's silent tenor here to know ; 

To banish every thought of sin. 

To gaze with pure and blameless eyes ; 

To nurse those holy thoughts within 
Which fit us for the skies. 

And to regenerate hearts dispense 

A bliss akin to innocence. 
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VIIT. 

We make our sorrows ; Nature knows 
Alone of happiness and peace ; 

'Tis guilt tliat girds us with the throes 
And hydra-pangs that never cease : 

Is it not so ? And yet we blame 
Our fete for frailties all our own, 

Giying, with sighs, Misfortune's name 
To what is fault alone : 

Plunge we in sin's black flood, yet dream 

To rise unsullied from such stream ? 

IX, 

Vain thought ! fer better, then, to shun 
The turmoils of the rash and vain, 

And pray the Everlasting One 

To keep the heart from earthly stain ; 

Within some sylvan home like this, 
To hear the world's far billows roll ; 

And feel, with deep contented bliss, 
They cannot shake the soul. 

Or dim the impress bright and grand, 

Stamped on it by the Maker's hand. 

X. 

When round this bustling world we look, 
What treasures observation there 1 

Doth it not seem as man mistook 
This passing scene of toil and care 
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For an eternity 1 As if 

This cloud-land were his final home ] 
And that he mock'd the great beUef 

Of something yet to come 1 
Eears he not sumptuous palaces, 
As if his faith were built in these 1 ^ 

ii. 

To Power he says — " I trust in thee 1 *' 
As if terrestrial strength could turn 

The avenging shafts of Destiny, 
And disappoint the funeral urn : 

To Pride— " Behold, I must, and can !" 
To Fame—" Thou art mine idol-god ! " 

To Gold — "Thou art my talisman 
And necromantic rod ! ** 

Down Time's fer stream he darts his eye, 

Nor dreams that he shall ever die. 

XII. 

Oh, fool, fool, fool ! — and is it thus 
Thou feed*st of vanity the flame ? 

The great, the good, are swept from us. 
And only live in deed or name. 

From out the myriads of the past, 
Two only have been spared by Death ; 2 

And deem'st thou that a spell tliou hast 
To deprecate his wrath ] 

Or dost thou hope, in frenzied pride, 

By threats to turn his scythe aside I 



\ 
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XIII. 

Where are the warrior-chiefs of old ? 

Where are the realms on which they trod ? 
While conquest's blood-red flag unroU'd, 

And man proclaimed himseK a god ! 
Where are the sages and their saws, 

Whence wisdom shpne with dazzHng beams 1 
The legislators, and their laws, 

What are they now but dreams ] 
The prophets, do they stiU forebode 1 
Our fathers, where are they ] — ^with God ! 

XIV. 

Our fathers ! We ourselves have seen 
The days when vigour arch'd each brow — 

Our fathers ! ! — are they aught, I ween, 
But household recollections now ? 

Our fathers ! ! ! — ^nay, the very boys. 

Who, with ourselves, were such at school. 

When, nectar-sweet, life's cup of joys 
Felt almost over-full. 

Although one parish gave them birth, 

Their graves are scattered o'er the earth ! 

XV. 

Where are the blazon'd dreams of Youth, 
And where the friends on whom we leant, 

Whose feelings-t-ay ! whose hearts of truth, 
Praternal, with our own were blent ? 
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Where now Romance's rich attire, 
In which the universe was drest, 
As Evening, like a city on fire, 

Bum'd down along the West, 
Leaving the enchanted eastern sky 
To the round moon's calm argentry 1 

XVI. 

Alas ! with care we sow the wind, 
To reap the whirlwind for our pains ; 

On the dark day of need to find 

Each proffer* d ransom Time disdains : 

All that was once our idle boast, 

Weighed in the balance dust shall be ; 

Death knocks — ^frail man gives up the ghost — 
He dies — and where is he ? 

Vanished for ever and forgot, 

The place that knew him knows him not ! 

XVII. 

Ho ! wanderer, ho ! — eschew the wrong, 
To reason turn, from error cease ; 

And list the words of wisdom's tongue. 
The still small tongue that whispers peace : 

Withhold the heart from worldly strife — 
Do good — love mercy — evil fly ; 

And know that, from this dream called life. 
We wake but when we die ; — 

Unto the eager to be pure 

The path is. straight — the palm is sure ! 
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XVIII. 

For ne'er hath, prodigal come round, 
Subdued in heart and craving grace, 

Whatever his faults, who hath not found 
Forgiveness in the Saviour's face ; 

At contrite hearts he will not scoff — 
Whoever knocks, an entrance wins : 

Then let us at the Cross throw off 
The burden of our sins ; 

And though their dye be black as night, 

His blood can make — ^has made them white ! 



WEEP NOT FOE HEE. 

A DIROE. 
I. 

Weep not for her ! — Oh ! she was far too fair. 
Too pure to dwell on this guilt-tainted earth ! 

The sinless glory, and the golden air 

Of Zion, seem'd to claim her from her birth : 

A spirit wander'd from its native zone. 

Which, soon discovering, took her for its own : 

Weep not for her ! 
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IL 

"Weep not for her ! — Her span was like the sky, 
Whose thousand stars shine beautifal and bright j 

like flowers that know not what it is to die ; 
Like long-link' d shadeless months of Polar light ; 

like mnsic floating o'er a waveless kke, 

While Echo answers from the floweiy brake : 

Weep not for her ! 



III. 

Weep not for her ! — She died in early youth, 
Ere hope had lost its rich romantic hues ; 

When human bosoms seem'd the homes of truth, 
And earth still gleam'd with beauty's radiant dews ; 

Her summer-prime waned not to days that freeze 

Her wine of life was run not to the lees : 

Weep not for her ! 



IV. 

Weep not for her 1— ^By fleet or slow decay, 
It never grieved her bosom's core to mark 

The playmates of her childhood wane away, 
Her prospects wither, or her hopes grow dark ; 

Translated by her God, with spirit shriven. 

She pass'd as 'twere in snules from earth to Heaven : 

Weep not for her 1 
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V. 

Weep not for her ! — ^It was not hers to feel 
The miseries tliat corrode amassing years, 
'Gainst dreams of baffled bliss the heart to steel, 
■ To wander sad down Age's vale of tears ; 
As whirl the wither' d leaves from Friendship's tree. 
And on earth's wintry world alone to be : 

Weep not for her ! 



VI. 

Weep not for her !— She is an angel now, 
And treads the sapphire floors of Paradise ; 

All darkness wiped from her refulgent brow, 
Sin, sorrow, suffering, banish'd from her eyes ; 

Victorious over death, to her appear 

The vista'd joys of Heaven's eternal year : 

Weep not for her I 



VII. 

Weep not for her ! — Her memory is the shrine 
Of pleasant thoughts, soft as the scent of flowers ; 

Cabn as on windless eve the sun's decline ; 
Sweet as the song of birds among the bowers ; 

Kich as a rainbow with its hues of light ; 

Pure as the moonshine of an autumn night : 

Weep not for her ! 
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VIIL 

Weep not for lier ! — ^There is no cause for woe ; 

But rather nerve the spirit, that it walk 
Unshrinking o'er the thorny paths below, 

And from earth's low defilements keep thee back : 
So, when a few fleet severing, years have flown, 
She'll meet thee at Heaven's gate — ^and lead thee on ! 

Weep not for her 1 



THE FOWLEE. 



And is there care in Hearen f and is there loTa 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base. 
That maj compassion of their evils move ? 
There is— else much more wretched were the ease 
Of men than beasta But O ! the 'ezceedins grace 
Of highest Gtod , that loves his fcreatures so. 
And all his worlu with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro^ 
To serve on wicked man— to serve his wicked fix I 



I. 

I HAVE an old remembrance — ^'tis as old 
As childhood's visions, and 'tis mingled with 
Dim thoughts and scenes grotesque, by fantasy 
Prom out oblivion's twilight conjured up, 
Ere truth had shorn imagination's beams. 
Or to forlorn reality tamed down 
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The buoyant spirit. Yes ! the shapes and hues 

Of winter twilight, often as the year 

Eevolves, and hoar-frost grimes the window-sill^ 

Bring back the lone waste scene that gave it birth. 

And make me, for a moment, what I was 

Then, on that Polar mom — a little boy, 

And Earth again the realm of fairyland 

II. 

A Fowler was our visitant ; his talk 
At eve beside the flickering hearth, while howFd 
The outward winds, and hail-drops on the pane 
Tinkled, or down the chimney in the flame 
Whizz' d as they melted, was of forest and field, 
Wherein lay bright wild birds and timorous blasts. 
That shunn'd the face of man ; and ! the joy. 
The passion which Ht up his brow, to con 
The feats of sleight and cunning skiU by which 
Their haimts were near'd, or on the heathy hills, 
Or 'mid the undergrove ; on snowy moor. 
Or by the rushy lake — ^what time the dawn 
Reddens the east, or from on high the moon 
In the smooth waters sees her pictured orb. 
The white cloud slumbering in the windless sky, 
And midnight mantling all the silent hills. 

III. 

I do remember me the very time — 
(Though thirty shadowy years have lapsed between) — 
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'Tis graven as by the hand of yesterday. 

!For weeks had raved the winds, the angry seas 

Howl'd to the darkness, and down fallen the snows ; 

The redbreast to the window came for crumbs ; 

Hunger had to the coleworts driven the hare ; 

The crow at noontide peck'd the travelled road ; 

And the wood-pigeon, timorously bold, 

Starved from the forest, near'd the homes of maiL 

It was the dreariest depth of winter-tide, 

And on the ocean and its isles was felt 

The iron sway of the I^orth ; yea, even the fowl — 

That through the polar summer months could see 

A beauty in Spitzbergen's naked isles, 

Or on the drifting icebergs seek a home — 

Even they had fled, on southern wing, in search 

Of less inclement shores. 

Perturbed by dreams 
Passed o'er the slow night-watches ; many a thought 
And many a hope was forward bent on mom ; 
But weary was the tedious chime on chime, , 
And hour on hour 'twas dark, and still 'twas dark. 
At length we arose — ^f or now we coimted five — 
And by the flickering hearth array'd ourselves 
In coats and 'kerchiefe, for the early drift 
And biting season fit ; the fowling-piece 
Was shoulder'd,and the blood-stain'd game-pouch slung 
On this side, and the gleaming flask on that; 
In sooth we were a most accordant pair ; 
And thus accoutred, to the lone sea-shore 
In fond and fierce precipitance we flew. 
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There was no breath abroad ; each in its cave, 
As if enchanted, slept the winds, and left 
Earth in a voiceless trance : around the porch 
All stirlessly the darksome ivy clung ; 
All silently the leafless trees held up 
Their bare boughs to the sky ; the atmosphere, 
Untroubled in its cold serenity, 
Wept icy dews ; and now the later stars. 
As by some hidden necromantic charm, 
Dilate, amid the death-like calm profound. 
On the white slumber-mantled earth gazed down. — 
Words may not tell, how to the temperament, 
And to the hue of that enchanted hour. 
The spirit was subdued — ^a wizard scene ! 
In the far west, the Pentland's gloomy ridge 
Belted the pale blue sky, whereon a cloud, 
Fantastic, grey, and tinged with solemn lights 
Lay, like a dreaming monster, and the moon. 
Waning, above its silvery rim upheld 
Her horns — ^as 'twere the Spectre of the Past. 
Silently, silently, on we trode and trode. 
As if a spell had frozen up our words : — 
White lay the wolds around us, ankle-deep 
In new-faUen snows, which champ' d beneath our tread; 
And, by the marge of winding Esk, which showed 
The mirror' d stars upon its map of ice. 
Downwards in haste we joumey'd to the shore 
Of Ocean, whose drear, multitudinous voice 
Unto the listening spirit of Bilence sang. 
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V. 

O leaf ! from out the volume of far years 
Dissevered, oft, how oft have the young huds 
Of spring unfolded, have the summer skies 
In their deep blue o'ercanopied the earth, 
And autumn, in September's ripening breeze 
Bustled her harvests, since the theme was one 
Present, and darkly all that Future lay. 
Which now is of the perish'd and the past ! 
Since then a generation's span hath fled, 
With aU its varied whirls of chaiice and change— 
With all its casualties of birth and death ; 
And, looking round, sadly I feel this world 
Another, though the same ; — ^smother in 
The eyes that gleam, the hearts that throb, the hopes. 
The fears, the friendships of the soul ; the same 
In outward aspect — ^in the hills which cleave 
As landmarks of historical renown, 
With azure peaks the sky ; in the green plain, 
That spreads its annual wild-flowers to the sun ; 
And in the river, whose blue course is marked 
Py many a well-known bend and shadowy tree : 
Yet o'er the oblivious gulf, whose mazy gloom 
Ensepulchres so many things, I see 
As 'twere of yesterday — ^yet robed in tints 
Which yesterday has lost, or never had — 
The desolate features of that Polar mbm, — 
Its twilight shadows, and its twinkling stars — 
The snows far spreading — ^the expanse of sand, 
Ribb'd by the roaring and receded sea, 
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And, shedding over all a "wizard light, 
The waning mopn above the dim-seen hills. 

VI. 

At length upon the solitary shore 
We walked of Ocean, which, with sullen voice, 
Hollow and never-ceasing, to the north 
Sang its primeval song. A weary waste I— 
We pass' d through pools, where mussel, clam, and wilk, 
Clove to their gravelly beds ; o*er slimy rocks, 
Eidgy and dark, with dank fresh fuci green. 
Where the prawn wriggled, and the tiny crab 
Slid sideway from our path, until we gained 
The land's extremest point, a sandy jut, 
Harrow, and by the weltering waves begirt 
Around ; and there we laid us down and watch'd, 
While from the west the pale moon disappeared. 
Pronely, the sea-fowl and the coining dawn. 

VII. 

I^ow day with darkness for the mastery strove : 
The stars had waned away — ^aU, save the last 
And fairest, Lucifer, whose silver lamp. 
In solitary beauty, twinkling, shone 
'Mid the far West, where, through the clouds of rack 
Floating around, peep'd out at intervals 
A patch of sky ; — straightway the reign of night 
Was finish'd ; and, as if instinctively, 
The ocean flocks, or slumbering on the wave 
Or on the isles, seem'd the approach of dawn 



ui 
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To feel ; and, rising from afar, were heard 
ShriU slirieks and pipings desolate— a pause 
Ensued, and then the same lone sounds retunx'd 
And suddenly the whirring rush of Mrings 
Went circling round us o*er the level sands, 
Then died away ; and, as we look*d aloft, 
Between us and the sky we saw a speck 
Of black upon the blue — some huge wild bird, 
Osprey or eagle, high amid the clouds 
Sailing majestic, on its plumes to catch 
The earhest crimson of the approaching day. 

VIII. 

'Twere sad to tell our murderous deeds that morn. 
Silent upon the chilly beach we lay 
Prone, while the drifting snow-flakes o'er us fell. 
Like Nature's frozen tears for our misdeeds 
Of wanton cruelty. The eider ducks. 
With their wild eyes, and necks of changeful blue. 
We watch' d, now diving down, now on the surge 
Flapping their pinions, of our ambuscade 
Unconscious — ^till a sudden death was found ; 
While floating o'er us, in the graceful curves 
Of silent beauty, down the sea-mew fell ; 
The gilinot upon the shell-bank lay 
Bleeding, and oft, in wonderment, its mate 
Elew round, with mournful cry, to bid it rise. 
Then shrieking, fled afar ; the sand-pipers, 
A tiny flock, innumerable, as round 
And round they flew, bewail'd their broken ranks ; 
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And the scared heron sought his inland marsh. 
With blood-bedahbled plumes around us rose 
A slaughtered hecatomb ; and to my heart 
(My heart then open to all sympathies) 
It spoke of tyrannous cruelty — of man 
The desolator ; and of some far day, 
When the accountable shall make account, 
And but the merciful shall mercy find. 

IX. 

Soul-sicken'd, satiate, and dissatisfied, 
An altered being homewards I returned. 
My thoughts revolting at fhe thirst for blood. 
So brutalising, so destructive of 
The finer sensibilities, which man 
In boyhood owns, and which the world destroys. 
Mature had preach' d a sermon to my heart : 
And from that moment, on that snowy mom — 
(Seeing that earth enough of suffering has 
And death) — all cruelty my soul abhorr'd, 
Yea, loathed the purpose and the power to kill. 



THE 



DESERTED CHUECHYAED. 



1. 

There lay an ancient clmrchyard 

Upon a heathy hill, 
And oft of yore I loiter'd there, 

Amid the twilight still ; 
For 'twas a place deserted, . 

And all things spake a tone. 
Whose wild lone music vihrated 

To things for ever gone. 

II. 

Yes ! ITature's face look'd lonelier 

To fancy's hrooding eye, 
The dusky moors, the mountains, 

And solitary sky ; 
And there was like a moumfulness 

Upon the fitful breeze. 
As it wail'd among the hoary weeds- 

Or mounted through the treea 
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III. 

Around were gnarly sycamores, 

And, by the wizard stream, 
I lay in youth^s enchanted ring, 

When life was like a dream ; 
And spectral generations pass'd 

Before my mind like waves, 
• Men that for creeping centuries 

Had mouldered in their graves. 

IV. 

There, as the west was paling. 

And the evening-star shone out, 
I leant to watch the impish hat, 

That flitting shrieked about ; 
Or the crow that to the forest. 

With travel- wearied wing, 
Sail'd through the twilight duskily, 

like some unearthly thing. 

V. 

The scowl of Desolation 

Hung o'er it like a shade ; 
And Euin there, amid the moss. 

Her silent dwelling made : 
Only unto the elements 

'Twas free, and human breath 
Felt like unhallowed mockery. 

In that calm field of death. 
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VI. 

Within that solitary place 

'No monuments were seen 
Of woman*s love or man's regret, 

To tell that such had been ; 
And to the soul's wild question, 

" Oh dead ! where are ye flown 1" 
Waved to and fro, in mournful guise, 

The thistle's beard of down. 

VII. 

There as I linger'd, pondering. 

Amid the mantling night, 
Upon the old grey wall the hawk 

Would silently alight ; 
And, rushing from the blasted hills. 

With rain-drops on its wing. 
The wind amid the hemlock stalks 

Would desolately sing. 

VIII. 

Life, and the living things of earth, 

Seem'd vanish' d quite away ; 
As there, in vague abstraction, 

Amid the graves I lay : 
The world seem'd an enchanted world, 

A region dim and drear, 
A shadowy land of reverie. 

Where Silence dwelt with Fear. 
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IX. 

'Twas hard to think that Passion 

Had stirred how many a breast, 
Which now heneath the nettles rank 

Decayed in lonely rest ; 
That once they loved like kindred, 

These unacknowledged dead. 
From whose bare, mouldering relics long 

The famished worm had fled 

X. 

For ages there no mourner 

To wail his loss had come ; 
The dead, and their descendants. 

Like yesterday, were dumb ; 
And sang the hoary cannach. 

Upon the casual wind, 
A dirge for generations 

That left no trace behind 

XI. 

So dreary and so desolate 

That churchyard was, and rude, 
That Fantasy upon the verge 

Of Night and Chaos stood ; 
And, like a Sybil's chronicle, 

Mysteriously it told. 
In hieroglyph and symbol, 

The shadowy days of old. 



TO A WOOD-PIGEON. 
I. 

Have I scared thee from thy bough. 
Tenant of the lonely wild, 
Where, from human face exiled, 
'Tie thine the sky to plough ; 
Hearing but the wailing breeze, 
Or the cataract*s sullen roaring. 
Where, 'mid clumps of ancient trees. 
O'er its rocks the stream is pouring 1- 
Up on ready wing thou rushest 
To the gloom of woods profound, 
And through silent ether brushest 
With a whirring sound. 



II. 

Eing-dove beauteous ! is the face 
Of man so hateful that his sight 
Startles thee in wild affright, 
From beechen resting-place ? — 
Time was once, when sacrifice, 
Served by blue-eyed Druids hoaiy, 



Smoked beneath the woodland skies 
O'er their human victims gory ; 
And time hath been when veil'd Seligion 
Bade the calm-brow'd Hermit roam. 
Seeking, with the lark and pigeon, 
Guilt-tmtroabled home. 



Truly 'twas an erring choice — 
If (aa Eeaaon saye) be given 
Earth, preparative for Heaven, 
And calm, unclouded joys. 
Nobler far 'tis sure to brave 
Every barrier which retards ua, 
Than, to craven fear a slave, 
lilee the path that Fate awards us : 
He, from duty never alt«ring, 
Who, with Faith's heroic ken. 
Forward treads with step unfaltering. 
Is the man of men ! 
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Flowers below, and boughs above, 
And nought around to fear thee ; 
While thy bill so gently carries 
To thy young from field or wood. 
Seeds, or fruits, or purple berries, 
For their slender food. 



V. 

In sequester'd haunts like thine, 
Where, in solitude, the trees 
Blossom to the sun and breeze, 
Yirtue has loved to shine ; 
And ardent- Genius structured high 
Her magic piles of bright invention. 
Achieving immortality, 
And sharing not in Time's declension : 
Glorious task that nobly smothers 
Earthward cravings, power and pelf, 
Scorning in proud zeal for others. 
Every thought of self 

VI. 

Time was once, when Man, like thee, 
In the forest made his home, 
JS'ear the river's yellow foam. 
Beneath the spreading tree. 
Cities then were not : he dwelt 
In the cavern's twilight chamber ; 
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And in adoration knelt, 

When the mom with clouds of amber, 

Or the wild hirds singing round him, 

Bade him to the chase arise ; 

Then with quiver'd shafts he bound him 

'^eath the opal skies. 



VII. 

Rapidly thou wing'st away — 

I saw thee now, a tiny spot — 

Again — and now I see thee not — 

Nought save the skies of day. 

The Psalmist once his prayer addressed — 

" Dove could I thy pinions borrow, 

My soul would flee, and be at rest, 

Far from Earth^s oppressing sorrow ! " * 

Alas ! we turn to brave the billows 

Of the world's tempestuous sway. 

Where Life's stream, beneath Care's willows, 

Murmurs night and day ! 



THE YELLOW LEAF. 



I. 

The year is on the wane — the blue 
Of heaven assumes a paler hue ; 
And when the sun comes forth at mom, 
Through melancholy mists forlorn, 
Awhile he struggles ere his beam 
Falls on the forest and the stream ; 
And then 'tis with a feebler power 
He gilds the day and marks the hour ! 
Scathed are the mountains and the plains 
By sweeping winds and plashing rains, 
And both that wintry look assume. 
Which speaks to us of withered bloom 
Ajid vanished beauty : roaring floods 
Are grown from tiny streams ; the woods, 
Instead of emerald green, are known 
By yellow sere and sullen brown ; 
And all things which the eyes survey 
Are tinged with death, and preach decay ! 



1 
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II. 

But yet no hour more sweet than this, 

More perfect in its tranquil bliss, 

Could man of Heaven desire ; the light 

Of eve is melting into night, 

And from her eastern shrine, where lie, 

Pillow* d upon the soft hlue sky, 

A wreath of snowy clouds, the rim 

Of the white moon about to swim 

Her course of glory ; aU around 

The scene becomes enchanted ground : 

The stream that late in darkness strayed, 

The forest late so black with shade. 

Are lighted up ; and lo ! the hills 

A flood of argent glory fills ; 

While even — ^far off — ^the murmuring sea 

Is seen in its immensity, / 

A line of demarcation given 

As 'twere between the earth and heaven ! 



III. 

In gazing o'er 'a scene so fair. 
Well may the wondering mind compare 
Majestic nature with the strife 
And littleness of human life ! 
Within the rank and narrow span, 
Where man contends with brother man. 
And where, a few brief seasons past. 
Death is the common doom at last. 
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What find we ? In our hour of need, 

The generous thought, the liheraL deed 1 — 

Or in prosperity, the kind 

Overflowing of congenial mind 1 

Ah no ! instead of these, to Woe 

Is ever given another blow ; 

A drop to Misery's cup of gall ; 

To Error's feet a further fall ; 

And, where 'tis least expected, still 

Grows up Eesentment or Ill-will — 

Envy has poison, and has power 

To wither Friendship's brightest flower ; 

And Love, too oft a gUded dream, 

Melts like the rain-drop in the stream. 

IV. 

But Nature grows not old ; His we 

Who change, and not the flower or tree — 

For years, as they revolve, renew 

The feided with reviving dew 

And genial heat, until as bright 

Earth rises on the startled sight. 

As when enchanted Adam's eyes 

The leafing groves of Paradise — 

And shower'd the new-made sun his beamd 

On spangled plains and crystal streams ! 

V. 

4 could we let the heart retain 
Its glow, and dash away the stain 
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Which sins of others, or our own, 
Have made its taHet white upon, 
Then might we feel that Earth is not 
Entirely an accursM spot ; 
That gleams of beauty, sparks of bliss, 
Flash oft athwart Life's drear abyss ; 
That from the poison-cup of Woe 
A balm of healing oft may flow ; 
That round the heart are twisted ties 
To keep us good, or make us wise ; 
That duty is the Polar Star 
Which leads to peace, though from afar ; 
And to the pure in heart are given 
Visions, whose resting-place is Heaven ! 



TEE DYING SPANIEL. 

I. 

Old Oscar, how feebly thou crawFst to the door. 
Thou who wert aU beauty and vigour of yore ; 
How slow is thy stagger the sunshine to find, 
And thy straw-sprinkled pallet — ^how crippled and blind ! 
But thy heart is stiU living — ^thou hearest my voice — 
And thy faint-wagging tail says thou yet canst rejoice ; 
Ah ! how different art thou from the Oscar of old. 
The sleek and the gamesome, the swift and the bold ! 
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II. 

At suiirisiB I waken'd to hear thy proud bark, 
With the coo of the house-dove, the lay of the lark ; 
And out to the green fields 'twas ours to repair, 
When sunrise with glory empurpled the air ; 
And the streamlet flowed down in its gold to the sea ; 
And the night-due like diamond sparks gleamed from the tree ; 
And the sky o'er the earth in such purity glow*d, 
As if angels, not men, on its surfsice abode ! 

III. 

How then thou wouldst gambol, and start from my feet, 
To scare the wild birds from their sylvan retreat ; 
Or plunge in the smooth stream, and bring to my hand 
The twig or the wild-flower I threw from the land : 
On the moss-sprinkled stone if I sat for a space, 
Thou wouldst crouch on the greensward, and gaze in my face, 
Then in wantonness pluck up the blooms in thy teeth. 
And toss them above thee, or tread them beneath* 

IV. 

Then I was a schoolboy all thoughtless and free. 
And thou wert a whelp fuU of gambol and glee ; 
Now dim is thine eyeball, and grizzled thy hair, 
And I am a man, and of grief have my share ! 
Thou bring'st to my mind aU the pleasures of youth. 
When Hope was the mistress, not handmaid of Truth ; 
When Earth look'd an Eden, when Joy*s sunny hours 
Were cloudless, and every path glowing with flowers. 

VOL. L M 
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Ifow Summer is waning ; aoon tempest and rain 

Shall Itarbingei desolate winter a^in, 

And Thou, all unable its gripe to withstand, 

Slialt die, when the snow-mantle garments the land : 

Then thy grave shall he dug 'neath the old cherry-tree, 

Whichin spring-time will aheddownitablosaomBon thee; 

And, when a few fest-fleeting seasons are o'er. 

Thy faith and thy fonn shall be thought of no more ! 



Then all who caress'd thoe and loved, shall be laid. 
Life's pilgrimage o'er, in the tomb's dreaiy shade ; 
Other steps shall be heard on these floors, and the past 
Be like yesterday's clouds from the memory oast : 
Improvements will follow ; old walls be thrown down, 
OH landmarks removed, when old masters are gone ; 
And the gard'ner, when delving, will marvel to see 
White hones, where once blossom'd the old cherry-tree ! 



Trail things ! could we read but the objects around. 
In the meanest some deep-lurking truth might be found. 
Some type of our fraQty, some warning to show 
How shifting tlie sands are we build on below : 
Our fathers have paas'd, and have mix'd with the mould; 
Year presses on year, till the young become old ; 
Time, though a stem teacher, is partial to none ; 
And the friend and the foe pass away, one by one ! 



EYENINa TEANQTIILLITY. 

1. 

How still this hour ! the mellow sun 

Withdraws his western ray, 
And, evening's haven almost won, 

He leaves the seas of day : 
Soft is the twilight reign, and calm. 
As o'er autumnal fields of halm 

The languid zephyrs stray ; 
Across the lawn the heifers roam. 
The wearied reaper seeks his home. 



TI. 

The laden earth is rich with flowers, 
AU bathed in crimson hght ; 

While hums the bee, 'mid garden bowers 
With clustering roses bright : 

The woods outshpot their shadows dim ; 

O'er the smooth lake the swallows sMm 
In wild erratic flight ; 

Moor'd by the marge, the shallop sleeps. 

Above its deck the willow weeps. 
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III. 

'Tis sweet, in such, an hour as this, 
To bend the pensive way, 

Scan Nature, and partake the bliss 
Which charms like hers convey : 

No city's bustling noise is near ; 

And but the little birds you hear, 
That chant so blithe and gay ; 

And ask ye whence their mirth began ? 

Perchance since free, and fer from man. 



IV. 

Their little lives are void of care ; 

From bush to brake they fly, 
Filling the rich ambrosial air 

Of August's vermeil sky : 
They flit about the fragrant wood ; 
Elisha's God provides them food, 

And hears them when thy cry : 
For ever blithe and blest are they, 
Their sinless span a summer's day. 



Yon bending clouds all purpling streak 

The mantle of the west ; 
And trem'lously the sunbeams break 

On Pentland's mountain crest : 
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Hill, valley, ocean, sky, and stream, 
All wear one placid look, and seem 

In silent beauty blest ; 
As if created ^^Tatures raised 
To Heaven tbeir choral songs, and praised. 



VI. 

Above yon cottage on the plain 
The wreathy smoke ascends ; 

A silent emblem, with the main 
Of sailing clouds it* blends ; 

Like a departed spirit gone 

Up from low earth to Glory's throne 
To mix with sainted friends, 

Where, lifers probation voyage o'er, 

Grief's sail is furl'd for evermore ! 



HYMN TO HESPERUS. 



•Af'PU. ftXIff. 



I. 

Bright lonely beam, fair heavenly speck, 

That, calling all the stars to duty, 
Through stormless ether gleam'st to deck 

The fulgent west's unclouded beauty ; 
All silent are the fields, and still 

The umbrageous wood's recesses dreaiy. 
As if calm came at thy sweet will, 

And ^N'ature of Day's strife were weary. 

II. 

Blent with the season and the scene, 

From out her treasured stores, Eeflection 
Looks to the days when life was green, 

With fond and thrilling retrospection ; 
The earth again seems haunted ground ; 

Youth smiles, by Hope and Joy attended ; 
And bloom afresh young flowers around, 

With scent as rich and hues as splendid. 
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III. 

How oft, 'mid eves as clear and calm, 

These wild- wood pastures have I strayed in. 
When all these scenes of bliss and balm 

Blue Twilight's mantle were array'd in 1 
How oft Tve stole from bustling man, 

From Art's parade and city riot, 
The sweets of Nature's reign to scan. 

And muse on life in rural quiet ! 

IV. 

Fair Star ! with calm repose and peace 

I hail thy vesper beam returning ; 
Thou seem'st to say that troubles cease 

In the calm sphere where thou art burning : 
Sweet 'tis on thee to gaze and muse ; — 

Sure angel wings around thee hover. 
And from Life's fountain scatter dews 

To freshen Earth, Day's fever over. 



V. 

i 
Star of the Bee ! with laden thigh 

Thy twinkle warns its homeward winging ; 
Star of the Bird ! thou bidd'st her lie 

Down o'er her young, and hush her singing ; 
Star of the Pilgrim ! travel-sore, 

How sweet, reflected in the fountains, 
He hails thy circlet, gleaming o'er 

The shadow of his native mountains 1 
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VI. 

Thou art the Star of Freedom, thou 

Undo'st the bonds which gall the sorest ; 
Thou bring'st the ploughmau from the plough ; 

Thou bring'st the woodman from his forest ; 
Thou bring' st the wave- worn fisher home, 

With all his scaly wealth around him ; 
And bidd'st the hearth-sick schoolboy roam, 

Freed from the lettered tasks that bound him. 

VII. 

Star of the Mariner ! thy car, 

O'er the blue waters twinkling clearly. 
Reminds him of his home afar, 

And scenes he still loves, ah, how dearly ! 
He sees his native fields, he sees 

Grey twilight gathering o'er his mountains. 
And hears the rustle of green trees. 

The bleat of flocks and gush of fountains. 

VIII. 

How beautiful, when, through the shrouds. 

The fierce presaging storm-winds rattle, 
Thou glitterest far above the clouds, 

O'er waves that lash, and gales that battle ; 
And as, athwart the billows driven. 

He turns to thee in fond devotion. 
Star of the Sea 1 thou tell'st that Heaven 

O'erlooks alike both land and ocean. 



/" 
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IX. 

Star of the Mourner ! 'mid the gloom, 

When droops the "West o'er Day departed, 
The widow bends above the tomb 

Of him who left her broken-hearted : 
Darknegs within, and Kight around, 

The joys of life no more can move her. 
When lo ! thou lightest the profound, 

To teU that Heaven's eye glows above her. 

X. 

Star of the Lover ! 0, how bright 

Above the copsewood dark thou shinest. 
As longs he for those eyes of light. 

For him whose lustre bums divinest ! 
Earth and the things of earth depart, 

Transformed to scenes and sounds Elysian ; 
Warm rapture gushes o'er his heart. 

And Life seems like a faery vision. 

XI. 

Yes, thine the hour when, daylight done. 

Fond Youth to Beauty's bower thou lightest ; 
Soft shines the moon, bright shines the sun, 

But thou, of all things, softest, brightest. 
Still is thy beam £U3 feir and young. 

The torch illuming Evening's portal. 
As when of thee lorn Sappho sung, 

With burning soul, in lays immortal 
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XII. 

Star of the Poet ! thy pale fire, 

Awakening, kindling inspiration, 
Bums in blue ether, to inspire 

The loftiest themes of meditation ; 
He deems some holier, happier race 

Dwells in the orbit of thy beauty, — 
Souls of the Just, redeemed by grace. 

Whose path on earth was that of duty. 

XIII. 

Beneath thee Earth turns Paradise 

To him, all radiant, rich and tender ; 
And dreams arrayed by thee arise, 

'Mid Twilight's dim and dusky splendour 
Blest or accurst each spot appears ; 

A frenzy fine his fancy seizes ; 
He sees unreal shapes, and hears 

The wail of spirits on the breezes. 

XIV. 

Bright leader of the hosts of Heaven ! 

When day from darkness God divided. 
In silence through the empyrean driven, 

Forth from the East thy chariot glided : 
Star after star o'er night and earth. 

Shone out ia brilliant revelation ; 
And aU the angels sang for mirth. 

To hail the finished, fsdr Creation. 
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XV. 

Star of declining Day, farewell ! — 

Ere lived the Patriarclis, thou wert yonder ; 
Ere Isaac, 'mid the piny dell, 

"Went forth at eventide to ponder : 
And when to Death's stern mandate bow 

All whom we love, and all who love ns, 
Thou shalt uprise, as thou dost now, 

To shine, and shed thy tears above us. 

XVI. 

Star that proclaims Eternity ! 

When o'er the lost Sun Twilight weepeth. 
Thou lightest thy beacon-tower on high, 

To say, " He is not dead, but sleepeth ; " 
And forth with Dawn thou comest too. 

As all the hosts of Kight surrender, 
To prove thy sign of promise true. 

And usher in Day's orient splend(Jur^ 



FADED FLOWEES. 
I. 

Farewell, ye perisli*d flowers 
That on the cold ground lie ; 
How gay ye smiled 
*Mid the brown wild, 
'Neath summer's painted sky ; — 
Passed hath your bloom away ; 
Your stalks are sere and bent : 
On the howling blast 
The rain sweeps past. 
From the dim firmament 

11. 

I think me of your pride. 
When Zephyr came with Spring ; 

Then sigh to know 

What wreck and woe 
A few brief months may bring ! 
Emblems of human fate. 
Ye say — " Though bright and fair 

Life's morning be. 

Its eve may see 
The clouds of grief and care ! " 
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ITI. 

In you I scan the fate 

Life's sunniest hopes have met, 

When Youth's bright noon, 

(Alas ! how soon !) 
In manhood's twilight set — 
Yes ! joy by joy decay'd 
As ye did fade, sweet blooms, 

Leaving behind, 

Upon the wind. 
Awhile your soft perfumes. 

IV. 

As waned each blossom bright, 
So doom'd were to depart 

Friend after friend— 

And each to rend 
A fibre from the heart : 

« 

Green Spring again shall bid 

Your boughs with bloom be crownM ; 

But alas ! to Man, 

In earth's brief span, 
No second spring comes round ! 

V. 

Yes ! friends who clomb Lifers hill 
Together, long ago. 

Are parted, and 

Their fatherland 
^No more their places know ! 
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We see thein not, nor hear them, 
Among the garden bowers ; 

They have passed away 

In bright decay. 
Like you, ye perish'd flowers ! 

VI. 

Mourn not, we meet again. 
Although we meet not here ; 

Turn ye above. 

Where Faith and Love 
Taste Heaven's eternal year : — 
For though Time's winter bows 
The grey head to the clod, 

Dust goes to dust. 

But (as we trust) 
The Spirit back to God ! 



THE NIGHT HAWK. 



Tox, et pneterea nihil. 



1. 



The winds are pillowed on the waveless deep, 
And from the curtain'd sky the midnight moon 

Looks sombred o'er the forest depths, that sleep 
Unstirring, while a soft melodious tune, 

Xatnre's own voice, the lapsing stream is heard, 

And ever and anon th' unseen, night- wandering bird. 



II. 

An Arab of the air, it floats along, 

Enamour'd of the silence and the night, 

The tall pine-tops, the mountains dim among. 
Aye wheeling on in solitary flight ; 

Like an ungentle spirit earthwards sent, 

To haunt the pale-faced moon, a cheerless banishment. 
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III. 

A lone, low sound — a melancholy cry, 

Now near, remoter now, and more remote ; 

In the blue dusk, unseen, it journeys by, 
Loving amid the starlight-calm to float ; 

Kow sharp and shrill, now faint ; and by degrees 

Fainter, like summer winds that die 'mid leafy treea 



IV. 

Listening, in the blue solitude I stand — 

The breathless hush of midnight — ^all is still ; 

Unmoved the valleys spread, the woods expand ; 
There is a slumbering mist upon the hill ; 

[N'ature through all her regions seems asleep. 

Save ever and anon, that sound so wild and deep. 



V. 

Moonlight and midnight ! all so vast and void, 
Life seems a vision of the shadowy past. 

By mighty silence swallowed and destroyed, 
And Thou of living things the dirge and last 

Such quietude enwraps the moveless scene. 

As if, all discord o'er. Mankind had never been. 
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VI. 

Doubtless in elder times, unlialloVd sound, 

"When Fancy ruled the subject realms, and Fear, 

Some demon elf, or goblin shrieking round, 
Darkly thou smot*st on Superstition's ear : 

The wild wood had its spirits, and the glen 

Swarm'd with dim shapes and shades inimical to Men. 



VII. 

Then Fairies tripp'd it in the hazel glade ; 

And Fahm stalk'd muttering thro' the cavern's gloom ; * 
And corpse-fires, glancing thro' the yew-trees' shade, 

Lighted each sheeted spectre from its tomb ; 
While morning show'd, in nature's grassy death. 
Where the Foul Fiend had danced with Witches on the 
heatL 



VIII. 

On Summer's scented eve, when fulgent skies 
The last bright traces of the day partook, 

And heaven look'd down on earth with starry eyes, 
Keflected softly in the wimpling brook, 

Far, fiar above, wild solitary bird. 

Thy melancholy scream 'mid woodlands I have heard ; 

VOL. I. N 
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IX. 

And I have heard thee, when December's sno-w 
Mantled with chilling white the moonless vales, 

Thro' the drear darkness, wandering to and fro. 
And mingling with the sharp and sighing gales 

Thy wizard note — ^when Nature's prostrate form. 

In desolation sad, lay buried in the storm. 



X, 

It is a sound most solemn, strange, and lone. 
That wildly talks of something far remote 

Amid the past— of something dunly known— 
Of Time's primeval voice, a parted note — 

The echo of Antiquity — the cry 

Of Euin, fluttering o'er some Greatness doom'd to die. 



XI. 



So parted from communion with mankind, 
So sever'd from all life, and living sound. 

Calmly the solemnised and soften' d mind 

Sinks down, and dwells, in solemn thought profound, 

On dreams of yore, on visions swept away — 

The lovea and friendflhips warm of being's early day. 
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XII. 

's mi LoVst Thou, when stpnns are dark, and rains come down, 
lasnr When wild winds round lone dwellings moan and sigh, 

it And JSTight is hooded in its gloomiest frown, 
[W2i' To mingle with the tempest thy shrill cry, 

fjjiE To pierce the rolHng thunder-clouds, and hrook 

The scythe-winged Hghtning^s glare with fierce im- 
shrinking look ? 



XIII. 



Most lonely voice I most wild unbodied scream ! 

Aye haunting thus the sylvan wilderness, 
Thou tellest man that life is but a dream, 

Eomantic as the tones of thy distress. 
Leaving on earth no lingering trace behind. 
And melting as thou meltest on the trackless wind. 



XIV. 



Faint come the notes ; Thou meltest distant far, 
Scarce heard at intervals upon the night. 

Leaving to loneliness each listening star. 

The trees, the river, and the moonshine bright ; 

And, 'mid this stirless hush, this still of death. 

Heard is my bosoms' throb, and audible my breatL 
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XV. 

Thus wane the noonday dreams of Youth away. 
And twilight hues the path of Life pervade ; 

Thus, like the western sunlight, ray by ray, 
Into the darkness of old age we fade ; 

While of our early friends the memories seem 

Half lost in bygone years, like fragments of a dream. 



xvi. 



Lo ! 'mid the future dim, remote or near, 
Lurks in the womb of Time a final day. 

When shuddering Earth a trumpet voice shall hear, 
And ruin seize the Universe for prey ; 

And Silence, as the pulse of Nature stills. 

In viewless robe, shall sit enthroned on smoking hills. 



8TAKLIGHT EEFLECTI0N8. 



I. 

On this grey column — overthrown 

By giant Time's unsparing hand, 
Where lichens spring and moss is strown 

Along the deseri; land — 
Besting alone, I fix mine eye, 

With feelings of sublime delight, ' 
On June's resplendent galaxy, 

The studded arch of night. 
How awful is the might of Him 

Who stretched the skies from pole to pole I 
And breathed, through chaos waste and dim. 

Creation's living soul ! 
A thousand worlds are glowing round. 

And thousands more than sight can trace 
Revolve throughout the vast profound. 

And fill the realms of space : 
Then what is man ? It ill befits 

That such should hear or heed the prayer — 
Lip-mockery of the worm that sits 

Within the scomer's chair I 
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And Griefs distract, and Fears annoy, 
Then Retrospection fondly turns 

To long-departed joy — 
The visions brought by sleep, the dreams 

By scarce-awaken*d daylight brought, 
And reveries by sylvan streams, 

And mountains far remote. 

V. 

Elysium's hues have fled : the joy 

Of youth departs on seraph wing ; 
Soon breezes from the Pole destroy 

The opening blooms of Spring ! 
We gaze around us ; earth seems bright 

With flowers and fruit, the skies are blue ; 
The bosom flutters with delight, 

And deems the pageant true : — 
Then lo ! a tempest darkles o*er 

The summer plain and waveless sea ; 
Lash the hoarse billows on the shore ; 

Fall blossoms from the tree ; 
Star after star is quench'd ; the night 

Of blackness gathers round in strife ; 
And storms howl o'er a scene of bhght ; — 

Can such be human life ? 
Expanding beauties charm the heart, 

The garden of our life is fair ; 
But in a few short years we start, 

To find a desert there 1 
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VI. 

Stars ! far above that twinkling roll — 

Stars ! so resplendent, yet serene — 
Ye look (ah ! how unlike the soul) 

As ye have ever been : 
In you 'tis sweet to read at eve 

The themes of youth's departed day, 
Call up the past, and fondly grieve 

O'er what hath waned away — 
The faces that we see no more ; 

The friends whom Fate hath doom'd to roam ; 
Or silence, through Death's iron door, 

Call'd to his cheerless home ! 
! that the heart again were young ; 

! that the feelings were as kind. 
Artless and innocent ; the tongue 

The oracle of mind : 
! that the sleep of Mght were sweet, 

Gentle as childhood's sleep hath been, 
When angels, as from Jacob's feet, 

Soar'd earth and Heaven between. 



VII. 

What once hath been no more can be- 
'Tis void, 'tis visionary all ; 

The past hath joined eternity — 
It comes not at the calL 



No ! worldly thoughts and selfish ways 
Have banish'd Truth, to rule instead ; 
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We, dazzled by a meteor-blaze, 

Have run where Folly led ; 
Yet happiness was found not there — 

The spring-bloom of the heart was shed ; 
We tum*d from Nature's face, though fidr, ' 

To muse upon the dead ! 
As dewdrops from the sparry cave 

Trickling, new properties impart, 
A tendency Life's dealings have 

To petrify the heart. 
There is an ecstasy in thought, 

A soothing warmth, a pleasing pain ; 
Away ! such dreams were best forgot — 

They shall not rise again ! 



TO 



A WOUNDED PTAKMIGAN. 



I. 

Haunter of the herbless peak, 
Habitant 'twixt earth and sky, 
Snow-white bird of bloodless beak, 
Rushing wing, and rapid eye, 
Hath the Fowler's fatal aim 
Of thy freebom rights bereft thee, 
And, *mid natures curb'd or tame, 
Thus encaged, a captive left thee I — 
Thee, who Earth's low valleys scorning, 
From thy cloud-embattled nest 
Wont to catch the earliest morning 
Sunbeam on thy breast ! 



II. 

Where did first the light of day 
See thee bursting from thy shell ? 
Was it where Ben-Nevis grey 
Towers aloft o'er flood and fell ? 
Or where down upon the storm 
Plaided shepherds gaze in wonder 
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Bound thy rocky sides, Caimgonn, 
Eolling with its clouds and thunder ? 
Or with summit, heaven-directed, 
Where Benvoirlich views, in pride, 
All his skyey groves reflected 
In Loch Ketturin's tide 1 



III. 

Boots it not — but this we know 
That a wild free life was thine, 
Whether on the peak of snow 
Or amid the clumps of pine ; 
Now on high begirt with heath, 
Now, decoy'd by cloudless weather. 
To the golden broom beneath, 
Happy with thy mates together ; 
Yours were every cliff and cranny 
Of your birth's majestic hill ; — 
Tameless flock ! and ye were many, 
Ere the spoiler came to kill I 



IV. 

Gazing, wintry bird, at thee, 
Thou dost bring the wandering mind 
Visions of the Polar Sea — 
Where, impell'd by wave and wind, 
Drift the icebergs to and fro. 
Crashing oft in fierce commotion, 
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While the snorting whale below, 
In its anger tumults ocean ; — 
iPTaked, treeless shores, where howling 
Tempests vex the brumal air, 
And the famish' d wolf-cub prowling 
Shuns the fiercer bear : — 



T. 

And far north the daylight dies — 
And the twinkling stars alone 
Glitter through the icy skies, 
Down from mid-day's ghastly throne ; 
And the moon is in her cave ; 
And no living sound intruding, 
Save the howling wind and wave, 
'Mid that darkness ever brooding ; 
Mom as 'twere in anger blotted 
From Creation's wistful sight. 
And Time's progress only noted 
By the Northern light. 



vi. 

Sure 'twas sweet for thee, in spring, 
Nature's earliest green to hail, 
As the cuckoo's slumberous wing 
Dreamt along the sunny vale ; 
As the blackbird from the brake 
Hymn'd the Morning Star serenely ; 
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And the -wild swan o'er the lake, 
Ice- unfetter' d, oar'd it queenly ; 
Brigliteet vhich t — the concave o'er thee 
Deepening to ite summer hue, 
Or the bonndless moors before thee. 
With thek bells of blue 1 



Then from larchen grove to grove, 
And from wild-flower glen to glen, 
Thine it waa in bliss to rove. 
High o'er hills, and far from men ; 
Wilds Elysian ! not a sound 
Heard except the torrents booming ; 
bought beheld for leagues around 
Save the heath in purple blooming : 
Why that startle 1 From their shieling 
On the hazel-girded mount, 
'Tis the doe and fewn down stealing 
To the silvery fount. 



Sweet to all the summer time^ 
But how sweeter far to thee, 
Sitting in thy home sublime, 
High o'er cbud-land'a soundless sea 
Or if mom, by Jidy drest, 
Steep'd the hill-tops in vemulion, 
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Or the sunset made tlie west 
Even like Glory's own pavilion ; 
WMe were fix'd thine ardent eyes on 
Eealms, outspread in blooming mirtli, 
Bounded but by the horizon 
Belting Heaven to Earth. 



IX. 

Did the Genius of the place, 
Which of living things but you 
Had for long beheld no trace, 
That unhallowed visit rue 1 
Did the gather'd snow of years 
Which begirt that mountain's forehead, 
Thawing, melt as 'twere in tears, 
O'er that natural outrage horrid ? 
Did the lady-fern hang drooping. 
And the quivering pine-trees sigh. 
As, to cheer his game-dogs whooping, 
Pass'd the spoiler by 1 



X. 

None may know — the dream is o'er — 
Bliss and beauty cannot last ; 
To that haunt, for evermore. 
Ye are creatures of the past ! 
And for you it mourns in vain ; 
While the dirgeful night-breeze only 
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Sings, and Mis the fitful rain, 
'Mid your homes forlorn and lonely. 
Ye have passed — ^the bonds enthral you 
Of supine and wakeless death ; 
Nevermore shall spring recall you 
To the scented heath I 



XI. 

Such their fate — ^but unto thee. 

Bleeding bird ! protracted breath, 

Hopeless, drear captivity, 

Life which in itself is death : — ' 

Yet alike the fete of him 

Who, when all his views are thwarted. 

Finds earth but a desert dim. 

Relatives and race departed ; 

Soon are Fancy's realms Elysian 

Peopled by the brood of Care ; 

And Truth finds Hope's gilded vision 

Painted but — ^in air. 



THE 



CHILD'S BURIAL IN SPRING. 



I. 

Where Ocean's waves to the hollow caves murmur 

a low wild hymn, 
In pleasant musing I pursued my solitary way ; 
Then upwards wending from the shore, amid th^ 

woodlands dim. 
From the gentle height, like a map in sight, the 

downward country lay. 

II. 

*Twas in the smile of "green Aprile,"' a cloudless 
noontide clear ; 

In ecstasy the birds sang forth from many a leafing 
tree ; 

Both bud and bloom, with &esh perfume, pro- 
claimed the awaken*d year ; 

And Earth, array'd in beaut/s robes, seem'd 
Heaven itself to be. 
VOL. I. o 
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III. 

So cheerfully the sun shone out, so smilingly the 

sky 
O'erarch'd green earth, so pleasantly the stream 

meander'd on, 
So joyous was the murmur of the honey-bee and 

fly, 

That of our fall, which ruin'd all, seem'd traces few 
or none. 

IV. 

Then hopes, whose gilded pageantry wore all the 

hues of truth — 
Elysian thoughts — Arcadian dreams — the poet's 

fabling strain- 
Again seem'i shedding o'er our world an amaran- 
thine youth. 
And left no vestiges behind of death, decay, or 
pain. 

V. 

At length I reached a churchyard gate — ^a church- 
yard 1 Yes ! but there 

Breathed out such calm serenity o'er everything 
around. 

That "the joy of grief" (as Ossian sings) o'erbalm'd 
the very air. 

And the place was less a mournful place than con- 
secrated ground. 
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VI. 

Beneath the joyous noontide sun, beneath the cloud- 
less sky, 

'Mid bees that humm'd and birds that sang, and 
flowers that gemm'd the wild, 

The sound of measured steps was heard — a grave 
stood yawning by — 

And lo ! in sad procession slow, the Funeral of a 
Child! 



VII. 

I saw the little coffin borne unto its final rest ; 
The dark mould shovell'd o*er it, and replaced the 

daisied sod ; 
I mark'd the deep convulsive throes that heaved the 

Father's breast. 
As he returned (too briefly given !) that loan of love 

to God ! 



VIII. 

Then rose in my rebellious heart unhallowed 

thoughts and wild, 
Daring the inscrutable decrees of Providence to 

scan — 
How death should be allotted to a pure, a sinless 

child. 
And length of days the destiny of sinful, guilty 

man ! 
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IX. 

The laws of the material world seem'd beautifdl and 
clear; 

The day and night, the bloom and blight, and sea- 
sons as they roll 

In regular vicissitude to form a circling year, 

Made up of parts dissimilar, and yet a perfect 
whole. 



X. 

But darkness lay o'er the moral way which man is 

told to tread ; 
A shadow veil'd the beam divine by Eevelation 

lent : 
" How awfully mysterious are thy ways, Heaven !" 

I said ; 
"We see not whence, nor know for what fate's 

arrows oft are sent ! " 



XI. 

Under the shroud of the sullen cloud, when the hills 

are capped with snow. 
When the moaning breeze, through leafless trees, 

bears tempest on its wing — 
In the Winter's wrath, we think of death ; but not 

when lilies blow. 
And, Lazarus-like, from March's tomb walks forth 

triumphant Spring. 
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XII. 

As in distress o'er this wilderness I mused of stir 
and strife, 

Where, 'mid the dark, seem'd scarce a mark our 
tangled path to scan, 

A shadow o'er the season fell ; a cloud o'er human 
life— 

A veil to be by Eternity but ne'er by time with- 
drawn 1 



SPEING HYMN. 

■ 

T. 

How pleasant is the opening year ! 

The clouds of Winter melt away ; 
The flowers in beauty reappear ; 

The songster carols from the spray ; 
Lengthens the more refulgent day ; 

And bluer glows the arching sky ; 
All things around us seem to say — 

" Christian ! direct thy thoughts on high." 
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II. 

In darkness, tlxrough the dreary length 

Of Winter slept both bud and bloom ; 
But Nature now puts forth her strength, 

And starts renewed, as from the tomb ; 
Behold an emblem of thy doom, 

man ! — ^a star hath shone to save — 
And morning yet shall re-illume 

The midnight darkness of the grave ! 

III. 

Yet ponder well, how then shall break 

The dawn of second life on thee — 
Shalt thou to hope — to bless awake 1 

Or vainly strive God's wrath to flee 1 
Then shall pass forth the dread decree, 

That makes or weal or woe thine own : 
Up, and to work ! Eternity 

Must reap the harvest Time hath sown. 



OCTOBEE-A SKETCH. 

In spring, in summer, in autumnal wane. 

How beautiful are !N'ature's thousand hues ! 

And which the fairest who can say 1 For each 

In turn is passing fair, possesses charms 

Peculiar, and upon the heart and mind 

Leaves an imperial impress. Blaadly crown' d 

With crocus and with snowdrop coronal. 

First comes the vestal Spring, with emerald scarf 

And cheeks of glowing childhood. Summer next, 

With all her gay and gorgeous trappings on, 

Kejoicing in the glory of her youth. 

And braiding roses in her auburn hair, 

Under the light of the meridian sun, 

In the green covert of a spreading beech : 

While all around the fields are musical 

With song of bird and hum of bee. And lo ! 

Matronly Autumn passes, bright at first 

In eye, and firm of step, her cincture rich, 

Of wheat-ear and of vine- wreath intertwined ; . 

But sadness dwells in her departing look, 
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4 

And darklier glooms the atmosphere around, 
Till Winter meets her on the desert heath, 
And breathes consumption on her sallow cheek. 

The year is now declining, and the air. 
When morning blushes on the orient hills, 
Embued with icy chillness. Ocean's wave 
Has lost its tepid glow, and slumbering fogs 
Brood o'ei* its level calm on windless days ; 
Yet when enshrined at his meridian height, 
The sun athwart the fiEiding landscape smiles 
With most paternal kindness, softly warm, 
And delicately beautiful — ^a Prince 
Blessing the realms whose glory flows from him. 
From bough to bough of the thick holly- tree 
The spider weaves his net ; the gossamer — 
A tenuous line, glistening at intervals — 
Now floats and now subsides upon the air ; 
The foliage of the forest, brown and sere. 
Drops on the margin of the stubble-field. 
In which the partridge lingers insecure, 
And raises oft at sombre eventide. 
With plaintive throat, a wild and tremulous cry. 
The sickle of the husbandman hath ceased, 
Leaving the lap of Nature shorn and bare. 
And even the latest gleaner disappear' d. 
The dandelion, from the wayside path. 
Its golden sun eclipsed, hath pass'd away ; 
And the sere nettle seeds along the bank. 
The odorous clover flowers — these purely white, 
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Those richly purple — now are seen no more ; 
The perfume of the bean-field has decay'd ; 
And roams the wandering bee o'er many a strath, 
For blossoms which have perish' d. Grassy blades, 
Transparent, taper, and of sickly growth, 
Shoot, soon to wither, in the sterile fields, 
Doom'd in their spring to premature old age. 
The garden fruits have mellow'd with the year. 
Have mellowed and been gathered — ^aU are gone ; 
And save the lingering nectarine — but half, 
Kot wholly reconciled to us — ^remains 
Nor trace nor token of the varied wealth 
Which Summer boasted in her cloudless prime. 
Yet on the wild-brier grows the yellow hip ; 
The dew-sprent bramble shows its clusters ripe ; 
Eeddens, 'mong fading branches, the harsh sloe ; 
And from the mountain-ash, in scarlet pride. 
The fairy bunches drop their countless beads 
In richness ; on the lithe laburnum's bough, 
Mix pods of lighter green among the leaves ; 
And, on the jointed honeysuckle's stalk. 
The succulent berries hang. The robin sits 
Upon the mossy gateway, singing clear 
A reqmem to the glory of the woods — 
The bright umbrageousness, which, like a dream. 
Hath perish'd and for ever pass'd away ; 
And, when the breeze awakes, a frequent shower 
Of wither'd leaves bestrew the weeded paths. 
Or from the branches of the willow whirl, 
With rustling sound, into the turbid streaoL 
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Yet there is still a brightness in the sky — 
A most refulgent and translucent blue : 
Still, from the ruin'd tower, the wallflower tells 
MoumfuUy of what midsummer's pride hath been ; 
And still the mountains heave their ridgy sides 
In pastoral greenness. Melancholy time ! 
Yet full of sweet sad thought ; for everything 
Is placid, if not joyful, as in Spring, 
When Hope was keen, and, with an eagle eye, 
Pry'd forward to the glories yet to come. 

There cannot be a sweeter hour than this. 
Even now, altho* encompass'd with decay, 
To him who knows the world wherein he lives, 
And all its mournful mutabilities ! 
There is not on the heavens a single cloud ; 
There is not in the air a breathing wind ; 
There is not on the earth a sound of grief; 
Nor in the bosom a repining thought : — 
Faith having sought and gained the mastery. 
Quiet and contemplation mantle all ! 



NOTES TO ELEGIAC EFFUSIONS. 



1. 

Rears he iioi sumpttuyut palaces, 

As if his faith were built in these t — ^P. 151. 

Many years ago, in sauntering through the Abbey burial- 
groond of Melrose, the Author was much struck with the fol- 
lowing inscription on a small but venerable tombstone — 

" The Earth walka upon the earth, glistering like gold ; 
The Earth goeth to the earth woner than it wold; 
The Earth builda upon the earth temples and tov'ra; 
But the earth njvUx to the Earth all shall be ours 1 " 

He has since learned that the original appertains to a church- 
yard in Gloucestershire^ from which the above is only a tran- 
scription. 

2. 

Two 0}ily have been spared by Death. — P. 151. 

** Christians looking on death not only as the sting, but the 
period and end of sin, the horizon and isthmus between this 
life and a better, and the death of this world but as the nativity 
of another, do contentedly submit unto the common necessity, 
and envy not Enoch nor -B^icw." — Sir Thomas Bbowne's 
Letter to a Friend. 

3. 

The Psalmist once his prayer addressed — 
" Dove, could I thy pinions borrow." — P. 172. 

'^ that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I flee 
away, and be at rest. Lo, then would I wander far off, and 
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remain in the wilderness. I would hasten my escape from the 
windy storm and tempest." — Psalm Iv. 6-8. 

The same sentiment has afforded a groundwork for a beauti- 
ful lyric by Mrs Hemans — " The Wings of the Dove " — of 
which part of the above quotation is the motto. It was also 
evidently thrilling through the heart of Keats in these lines 
from his deep-thoughted '* Ode to the Nightingale : " — 

" That 1 might leave the world uiueeii. 

And with thee fade away into the fttrett dim : 
Fade fkr awaj, diaaolTe, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaTei haat neTer known. 
The wearinen, the feTer, and the fret 

Here, where men lit, and hear each other groan/' Ac. 

4. 

Fahm stalked mvMering 1hr<^ the cavern** gloom, — P. 193. 

Fahm — a deformed and malignant spirit, peculiar to the 
Highlands of Scotland, and more particularly to the mountains 
surrounding Glen-Avin. His accustomed visitations to earth 
are said to be immediately preceding daybreak; and he is 
accused by the natives of inflicting diseases upon their cattle. 
If any person happens to cross his track before the sun has 
shone on it, death is believed to be the inevitable consequence. 

Popular report also denies vegetation to the spots where 
witches have held their orgies, or been burned. 

6. 
Two* in the smile of ** green AprUe" — P. 209- 

** Grene Aprile/' the favourite appellation of the month by 
Chaucer, Spenser, Browne, and the older poets. 

A prose character, equally impregnated with emerald, is 
given to its personification, in a curious duodecimo of 1681, 
entitled *'The Queen-like Closet or Rich Cabinet," quoted in 
Hone's " Every-Day Book" (vol. ii. 517,) by Chsu'les Lamb, in 
which the fair author, Anne Wooley, thus describes him : — 

*' Aprile — ^A young man in green, with a garland of myrtle, and 
liawthom buds; Winged; in one hand Primroses and Violets, in the 
other the sign Taurus." 
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THE 

BIETH OF THE FIOWEES. 

A VISION. 
I. 

Once on a time, when all was still, 
When midnight mantled vale and hiU, 
And over earth the stars were keeping 

Their lustrous watch, it has been said, 
A Poet on his couch lay sleeping, 

As pass'd a vision through his head : 
It may be rash — it can't be wrong 
To pencil what he saw in song ; 
And if we go not far amiss, 
'Twas this — or something like to this. 

II. 

Firstly, through parting mists, his eye 
The snowy mountain-peaks explored. 

Where, in the dizzying gulfs of sky, 
The daring eagle wheel'd and soared ; 
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And, as subsiding lower, they 
Own'd the bright empire of the day, 
Softly array'd in living green, 
The summits of the hills were seen, 

On which the orient radiance play'd. 
Girt with their garlands of broad trees, 
Whose foliage twinkled in the breeze. 

And form'd a lattice-work of shade : 
And darker still, and deeper still. 
As widened out each shelving hill. 
Dispersing placidly they show'd 
The destined plains for Man's abode — 
Meadow, and mount, and champaign wide ; 

And sempiternal forests, where 

Wild beasts and birds find food and lair ; 
And verdant copse by river side, 
Which threading these — a silver line — 
Was seen afar to wind and shine 
Down to the mighty Sea that wound 
Islands and continents around. 
And, like a snake of monstrous birth. 
In its grim folds encircled earth ! 

III. 

Then wider as awoke the day, 
Was seen a speck — a tiny wing 

That, from the sward, drifting away, 
Eose up at heaven's gate, to sing 

A matin hymn melodious : Hark ! 

That orison ! — it was the lark, 
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Hailing the advent of the Biuiy 
Forth like a racer come to run 
His fiery course ; in brilliant day 
The vapours vanishing away, 
Had left to his long march a clear, 
Cloud-unencumber'd atmosphere ; 
And glow'd, as on a map unfurrd, 
The panorama of the world. 

IV. 

Fair was the landscape — ^very fair — 
Yet something still was wanting there ; 
Something, as 'twere, to lend the whole 
Material world a type of soul. 
The Dreamer wist not what might be 
The thing alacking ; but while he 

Ponder' d in heart the matter over, 
Floating between him and the ray 
Of the now warm refulgent day. 

What is it that his eyes discover ? 
As through the fields of air it flew. 
Larger it loom'd, and fairer grew 
That form of beauty and of grace. 
Which bore of grosser worlds no trace, 
Until, as Earth's green plains it near'd, 
Confest, an Angel's self appeared. 

V. 

Fye could not gaze on shape so bright, 
Which from its atmosphere of light, 

VOL. L p 
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And love, and beauty, shed around, 
From every winnow of her wings, 
Upon the feinting air, perfumes 

Sweeter than Thought's imaginings ; 
And at each silent bend of grace, 
The Dreamer's raptured eye could trace 
(Far richer than the peacock's plumes) 
A rainbow shadow on the ground, 
As if from out Elysium's bowers. 
From brightest gold to deepest blue, 
Blossoms of every form and hue 
H^d fellen to earth in radiant showers. 



VI. 

Vainly would human words convey 

Spiritual music, or portray 

Seraphic loveliness — ^the grace 

Flowing like glory from that face, — 
Which, as 'twas said of Una's, made 
Where'er the sinless virgin staiy'd, 

A sunshine in the shady place : 

The snow-drop was her brow ; the rose 
Her cheek ; her clear full gentle eye 
The violet in its deepest dye ; 

The lily of the Nile her nose ; 

Before the crimson of her Hps 

Carnations waned in dim ecHpse ; 

And downwards o'er her shoulders white, 
As the white rose in fullest blow, 



f 
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Her floating tresses took delight 

To curl in hyacinthine flow : 
Her vesture seemed as from the blooms 

Of all the circling seasons wove, 
With magic warp in fairy looms, 

And tissued with the woof of Love. 

VII. 

Transcendent joy ! — a swoon of bliss ! 
Was ever rapture like to this ] 
Spell-bound, as if in ecstasy, 
The visionary's half-shut eye 
Drank in those rich, celestial gleams. 
Which dart from dreams involved in dreams ; 
When, as 'twere from a harp of Heaven, 
Whose tones are to the breezes given, 
While from the ocean zephyr sighs, 
And twilight veils Creation's eyes, 
In music thus a voice awoke. 
And to his wilder'd senses spoke : — 



VIII. 

" 'Tis true man's earth is very fiedr, 
A dwelling meet for Eden's heir" — 
Flowing like honey from her tongue, 
'Twas thus the syllables were sung — 

" And true, that there is wanting there 
A something yet : What can it be ] 
Is it not this t — ^look up, and see ! " 
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IX. 



First, heavenward, with refulgent smile, 

She glanced, then earthward tum'd the while ; 

From out her lap, she scattered round 
Its jiches of all scents and hues — 
Scarlets and saffi*ons, pinks and blues ; 

And sow'd with living gems the ground. 

The rose to eastern plains she gave ; 

The lily to the western wave ; 

The violet to the south ; and forth 

The thistle to the hardy north : 

Then, in triumphant ecstasy, 

Glancing across wide earth her eye. 

She flung abroad her arms in air. 

And daisies sprang up everywhere. 



X. 

" And let these be" — than song of birds 
Harmonious more, 'twas thus her words 
Prolonged their sweetness — " let these be 
For symbols and for signs to Thee, 
Forthcoming Man, for whom was made 
This varied world of sun and shade : 
Fair in its hills and valleys, fair 

In groves, and glades, and forest bowers. 
The Genii of the earth and air 
Have lavished their best offerings there ; 

And mine I now have brought him — Flowers ! 
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These, these are mine especial care ; 
And I have given them form gmd hue, 
For ornament and emblem too : 
Let them be symbols to the sense 
(For they are passionless and pure. 
And sinless quite), that innocence 
Alone can happiness secure. 
Nursed by the sunshine and the shower, 

Buds grow to blossoms on the eye. 
And having passed their destined hour, 

Vanish away all painlessly — 
For sorrowing Vand s Jpless nights 
Are only Sin*s dread perquisites — 
As each returning spring fresh races, 

Alike in beauty and in bloom. 
Shall rise to occupy their places, 

And shed on every breeze perfume. 



XI. 

" Then let them teach him — ^Faith. They grow, 
But how and wherefore never know : — 
The morning bathes them with its dew, ' 

When fades in heaven its latest star ; 
The sunshine gives them lustre new, 
And shows to noon its varied hue. 

Than Fancy's dreams more beauteous far ; 
And night maternal muffles up 
In her embrace each tender cup. 
They toil not, neither do they spin. 
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And yet so exquisite their bloom, 

Kor mimic Art, nor Ty^ian loom 
Shall e*er to their perfection win* 
For million millions though they be, 

And like to each the searcher not 
From out the whole one pair shall see 

Identical in stripe and spot. 



XII. 

** To Spring these gifts," the Angel said, 
" I give ;" — and from her cestus she. 

Forth to the Zephyrs liberally, 
A sparkling handful scatterM 
Of seeds, like golden dust that fell 
On mountain-side, and plain, and deD* 
Hence sprang that earliest drop, whose hue 

Is taintless as the new-fall'n snows ; 
The crocus, yellow-striped and blue ; 

The daffodil, and rathe primrose ; 
The colts-foot, with its leaflets white ; 
The cyclamen and aconite ; 
The violet's purpureal gem ; 
The golden star of Bethlehem ; 
Auriculus ; narcissi bent, 

As 'twere in worship o'er the stream ; 
Anemones, in languishment, 

As just awakening fix)m a dream ; 
And myriads not less sweet or bright. 

Dusky as jet, or red as flames. 
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That glorify the day and night, 
Unending, with a thousand names. 



XIII. 

" My vows are thus to Summer paid," 
She added, as she showered abroad. 

O'er mount and mead, o'er glen and glade, 

A sleet-like dust, which, o'er the ground . 

In countless atoms falling round. 

Like rubies, pearls, and sapphires gloVd : 

The pansy, and the fleur-de-lis, 

Straightway arose in bloom ; sweet pea, 

The marigold of aureate hue. 

The periwinkles white and blue. 

The heliotrope afar to shine. 

The cistus and the columbine, 

The lily of the vale : and, queen 

Of all, the bright red rose was seen 

Matchless in majesty and mien. 

Around were over-arching bowers. 
Of lilac and laburnum, wove 
With jasmine ; and the undergrove 

GloVd bright with rhododendron flowers. 

XIV. 

" Nor shalt thou, Autumn " — thus her words 
Fpund ending — " Nor shalt thou be left, 
With thy blue skies and singing birds, 
Of favours, all thine own, bereft ; 
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The foxglove with its stately bells 

Of purple, shall adorn thy dells ; 

The wallflower, on each rifted rock, 

From liberal blossoms shall bi^athe down 
((jold blossoms frecked with iron brown), 

Its fragrance ; while the hoUy-hock, 

The pink, and the carnation vie 

With lupin, and with lavender. 

To decorate the fading year ; 

And larkspurs, many-hued, shall drive 

Gloom from the groves, where red leaves lie, 

And Nature seems but half alive. 



XV. 

" 1^0 ! never quite shall disappear 
The glory of the circling year ; — 
Fade shall it never quite if flowers 

An emblem of existence be ; 

The golden rod shall flourish free. 
And laurestini shall weave bowers 
For Winter ; while the Christmas rose 
Shall blossom, though it be 'mid snows. 



xvi. 

** Meanings profounder, loftier lie 
In all we see, in all we hear, 
Than merely strike the common eye, 
Tha^ merely meet the careless ear ; 
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And meekly Man must bend his knee 
On Nature^s temple-floor, if he 
Would master her philosophy. — 
It is not given alone to flowers 
To brighten with their hue the hours ; 
But with a silence all sublime, 
They chronicle the march of Time, 
As month on month, in transience fast, 
Commingles with the spectral past. 
Some shall endure for seasons ; they 

Shall blossom on the breath of Spring ; 
Shall bourgeon gloriously the blue, 
Eefulgent, sunny Summer through ; 
And only shall the feebler ray 

Of Autumn find them withering : 
Others shall with the crescent Moon 
Grow up in pride, to fade as soon : 
Yea ! not a few shall with the day 
That saw them burst to bloom — decay ; 
Even like the babe, that opes its eye 
To light, and seems but bom to die. 



XVII. 

" By hieroglyphic hue and sign. 
Mowers shall the heart and soul divine. 
And all the feelings that engage 
Man's restless thoughts from youth to age : 
This blossom shall note infency, 
Lifting in earliest spring its eye 



1 
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To dewy dawn, and drinking thence 
The purity of innocence ; 
That — ^vigorous youth, which from the hue 
Of summer skies imbibes its blue, 
And bursts abroad, as if to say 
* Can lusty strength like mine decay ? ' 
This — ^Life's autumnal date, which takes 
A colouring from the breeze which shakes 
The yellowing woods ; and that— old age, 

Which comes when winter drifts the fields 
With snow, and, prostrate to his rage 

Tyrannical, bows down and yields. 

XVIII. 

" Yea ! all the passions that impart 
Their varied workings to the heart, 
That stir to hate or calm to love, 
That glory or debasement prove. 
In flowers are imaged : — I discern 
In them recondite homilies ; learn 
The silent lessons which they teach ; 

For clearer vision shall explain, 
Hereafter, what pertains to each, 

And that nought made was made in vain ! " 

XIX 

As melts in music, far aloof, 
'. Amid the chancers galleried roof, 
The organ's latest tone ; as dies 
The glorious rainbow, ray by ray, 



/ 
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Leaving no trace on the blue skies, 
So sank that voice, that form awaj. 



zx. 

And what of the bewildered Poet, 

On whom had Mien this flowery vision! 

Cruel it seems, yet Truth must show it, — 
He started from his dream Elysian ; 

But if 'twas at an Angelas calling, 
Sure 'twas a fallen one ; his eyes 
And ears were shut from Paradise, 

To listen — ^to the watchman bawling ! 



EHODOCLEA'S GARLAND. 

I. 

This garland of fair flowers, by me 
Fondly wreathed, I send to thee, 

Bhodoclea ! 
Idly, and love-cup are there. 
Anemone with dewy hair. 
Freshest violets dark-blue. 
And the moist narcissus too, 

Bhodoclea ! 
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11. 

Being crown'd with these, aside 
Cast all vain, unmeaning pride, 

Ehodoclea ! 
Cast vainglorious pride away ; 
Alike the pageants of a day, 
Thou dost cease, and so do they, 

Ehodoclea ! 



THE EGLANTINE. 

The sun was setting in the summer west 
With golden glory, 'mid pavilions vast 
Of purple and gold ; scarcely a zephyr breathed ; 
The woods in their umbrageous beauty slept ; 
The river with a soft sound murmured on ; 
Sweetly the wild birds sang ; and far away 
The azure-shouldered mountains, softly lined, 
Seemed like the boundaries of Paradise. 



Soft fell the eve : my wanderings led me on 
To a lone river bank of yellow sand, — 
The loved haunt of the ousel, whose blithe wing 
Wantoned from stone to stone, — ^and, on a mound 
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Of verdurous turf with wild-flowers diamonded 
(Harebell and lychnis, thyme and camomile), 
Sprang in the majesty of natural pride 
An Eglantine — the red rose of the wood — 
Its cany boughs with threatening prickles arm*d, 
Kich in its blossoms and sweet-scented leaves. 

The wild-rose has a nameless spell for me ; 
And never on the road-side do mine eyes 
Behold it, but at once my thoughts revert 
To schoolboy days : why so, I scarcely know ; 
Except that once, while wandering with my mates, 
One gorgeous afternoon, when holiday 
To Nature lent new charms, a thunder-storm 
O'ertook us, cloud on cloud — a. mass of black, 
Dashing at once the blue sky from our view. 
And spreading o'er the dim and dreary hills 
A lurid mantle. 

To a leafy screen 
We fled, of ehns ; and from the rushing rain 
And hail found shelter, though at every flash 
Of the red Hghtning, brightly heralding 
The thunder-peal, within each bosom died 
The young heart, and the day of doom seem*d come. 

At length the rent battalia cleared away — 
The tempest-cloven clouds ; and sudden fell 
A streak of joyful sunshine. On a bush 
Of wild-rose fell its beauty. All was dark 
Around it still, and dismal ; but the beam 
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(Like Hope sent down to re-illume Despair) 
Burned on the bush, displaying every leaf, 
And bud, and blossom, with, such perfect light 
And exquisite splendour, that since then my heart 
Hath deemed it Nature's favourite, and mine eyes 
Fall on it never, but that thought recurs, 
And memories of the by-past, sad and sweet. 



TEE WHITE EOSE. 



I. 

BosE of the desert ! thou art to me 

An emblem of stainless purity,— 

Of those who, keeping their garments white, 

Walk on through life with steps aright. 



IL 

Thy fragrance breathes of the fields above, 
Whose soil and air are feith and love ; 
And where, by the murmur of silver springs^ 
The Cherubim fold their snow-white wings 'y^ 
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III. 

Where those who were severed remeet in joy, 
Which death can never more destroy ; 
Where scenes without, and where souls within, 
Are blanched from taint and touch of sin ; — 



IV. 

Where speech is music, and breath is balm ; 
And broods an everlasting calm ; 
And flowers wither not, as in worlds like this ; 
And hope is swallowed in perfect bliss ; — 



V. 

Where all is peaceful, for all is pure ; 
And all is lovely, and all endure ; 
And day is endless and ever bright ; 
And no more sea is, and no more night ;- 



VI. 

Where round the Throne, in hues like thine, 
The raiments of the ransom'd shine ; 
And o'er each brow a halo glows 
Of glory, like the pure White Eose 1 



LILIES. 



WRITTEN UNDER A DRAWINO OT A BT7NCH OF THESE rXX>WER8 IN THE 
ALBUM OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LADT 



I. 

" Look to the lilies how they grow ! " 
'Twas thus the Saviour said, that we, 
Even in the simplest flowers that blow, 
God*s ever-watchful care might see. 



II. 

Yes 1 nought escapes the guardian eye 
Of Him, who marks the sparrow^s fall, 

Of Him, who lists the raven's cry — 
However vast, however smalL 



III. 

Then mourn not we for those we love, 
As if all hope were reft away, 

If or let our sorrowing hearts refuse 
Submission to His will to pay. 
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IV. 

Sliall He, who paints the lily's leaf, 
Who gives the rose its scented breath, 

Love all His works except the chief. 
And leave .His image, Man, to death ? 



V. 

No ! other hearts and hopes be ours, 
And to our souls let faith be given 

To think our lost friends only flowers 
Transplanted from this worid to Heaven. 



THE HAEEBELL. 

Simplest of blossoms ! to mine eye 
Thou bring'st the summer's painted sky ; 
The maythom greening in the nook ; 
The minnows sporting in the brook ; 
The bleat of flocks ; the breath of flowers ; 
The song of birds amid the bowers ; 
The crystal of the azure seas ; 
The music of the southern breeze ; 
, And, over all, the blessed sun. 
Telling of halcyon days begun. 
VOL. L Q 
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Blue-bell of Scotland, to my gaze, 

As wanders Memory through the maze 

Of silent, half-forgotten things, 

A thousand sweet imaginings 

Thou conjurest up — again return 

Emotions in my heart to bum, 

Which have been long estranged ; the sky 

Brightens upon my languid eye ; 

And, for a while, the world I see. 

As when my heart first turned to thee^ 

Lifting thy cup, a lucid gem. 

Upon its slender emerald stem. 

Again I feel a careless boy, 

Roaming the daisied wold in joy ; 

At noontide, tracking in delight 

The butterfly's erratic flight ; 

Or watching, *neath the evening star. 

The moonrise brightening from afar. 

As boomed the beetle o'er the groimd, 

And shrieked the bat lone flitting round. 



Yet though it be, that now thou art 

But as a memory to my heart, 

Though years have flown, and, in their flight, 

Turned hope to sadness, bloom to blight. 

And I am changed, yet thou art still 

The same bright blossom of the hill, 

Catching within thy cup of blue 

The summer light and evening dew. 
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Yes ! though the wizard Time hath "Wrought 
Strange alteration in my lot, 
Though what unto my youthful sight 
Appeared most beautiful and bright — 
(The morning star, the silver dew, 
Heaven's circling arch of cloudless blue, 
And setting suns, above the head 
Of ragged mountains blazing red)- 
Have of their glory lost a part, 
As worldly thoughts o'erran the heart ; 
Still, what of yore thou wert to me, 
Blithe Boyhood seeks and finds in thee. 
As on the sward reclined he lies. 
Shading the sunshine from his eyes. 
He sees the lark, with twinkling wings, 
"For ever soaring as she sings. 
And listens to the tiny rill. 
Amid its hazels murmuring still. 
The while thou bloomest by his knee — 
Ah ! who more blest on earth than he ! 



Ah ! when in hours by thought o'ercast, 
"We mete the present with the past, 
Seems not this life so full of change, 
That we have to ourselves grown stiango 1 
For, differs less the noon from night. 
Than what we be from what we might 
The feelings all have known decay ; 
Our youthful friendships, where are they 1 
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The glories of the earth and sky- 
Less touch the heart, less charm the eye ; 
Yet, as if' Nature would not part, 
In silent beauty to my heart. 
Sweet floweret of the pastoral glen, 
Amid the stir, the strife of men. 
Thou speakest of all gentle things. 
Of bees, and birds, and gushing springs, 
The azure lake, the mossy fount. 
The plaided shepherd on the mount, 
The silence of the vale profound. 
And flocks in quiet feeding round ! 



THE WALL -FLOWER. 

I. 

The Wall-flower — the Wall-flower, 

How beautiful it blooms ! 
It gleams above the ruined tower, 

Like sunlight over tombs ; 
It sheds a halo of repose 

Around the wrecks of time. 
To beauty give the flaunting rose, 

The Wall-flower is subUme. 
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II. 

Flower of the solitary place ! 

Grey ruin's golden crown, 
That lendest melancholy grace 

To haunts of old renown ; 
Thou mantlest o*er the battlement, 

By strife or storm decayed ; 
And fillest up each envious rent 

Time's canker-tooth hath made. 

III. 

Thy roots outspread the ramparts o*er, 

Where, in war's stormy day, 
Percy or Douglas ranged of yore 

Their ranks in grim array ; 
The clangour of the field is fled, 

The beacon on the hiU 
No more through midnight blazes red, 

But thou art blooming still ! 

IV. 

Whither hath fled the choral band 

That fiU'd the Abbey's nave 1 
Yon dark sepulchral yew-trees stand 

O'er many a level grave. 
In the beKry's crevices, the dove 

Her young brood nurseth well. 
While thou, lone flower ! dost shed above 

A sweet decaying smelL 
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V. 

In the season of the tulip-cup, 

When blossoms clothe the trees, 
How sweet to throw the lattice up, 

And scent thee on the breeze ; 
The butterfly is then abroad, 

The bee is on the wing, 
And on the hawthorn by the road 

The linnets sit and sing. 

VI. 

Sweet Wall-floweiv— sweet Wall-flower ! 

Thou conjurest up to me 
Full many a soft and sunny hour 

Of boyhood's thoughtless glee ; 
When joy from out the daisies grew. 

In woodland pastures green. 
And summer skies were far more blue, 

Than since they e'er haye been. 

VII. 

Kow autumn's pensive voice is heard 

Amid the yellow bowers, 
The robin is the regal bird, 

And thou the queen of flowers ; 
He sings on the laburnum trees, 

Amid the twilight dim. 
And Araby ne'er gave the breeze 

Such scents, as thou to him. 
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VIII. 

Eicli is the pink, the lily gay, 

The rose is suimner's guest ; 
Bland are thy charms when these decay. 

Of flowers — ^first, last, and best I 
There may be gaudier in the bower. 

And statelier on the tree ; 
But WaU-flower — ^loved Wall-flower, 

Thou art the flower for me ! 



THE DAISY. 

I. 

The Daisy blossoms on the rocks, 

Amid the purple heath; 
It blossoms on the river's banks. 

That thrids the glens beneath : 
The eagle, at his pride of place, 

Beholds it by his nest ; 
And, in the mead, it cushions soft 

The lark's descending breast 
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II. 

Before the cuckoo, earliest spring 

Its silver circlet knows, 
"WTien greening buds begin to swell, 

And zephyr melts the snows ; 
And when December's breezes howl 

Along the moorlands bare, 
And only blooms the Christmas rose, 

The Daisy still is there ! 

III. 

Samaritan of flowers ! to it 

All races are alike, — 
The Switzer on his glacier height, 

The Dutchman by his Dyke, 
The seal-skin vested Esquimaux, 

Begirt with icy seas. 
And, underneath his burning noon, 

The parasol'd Chinese. 

IV. 

The emigrant on distant shore, 

'Mid scenes and faces strange, 
Beholds it flowering in the sward, 

Wherever his footsteps range ; 
And when his yearning, home-sick heart 

Would bow to its despair. 
It reads his eye a lesson sage, 

That God is everywhere ! 
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V. 

Stars are the daisies that hegem 

The blue fields of the sky, 
Beheld by all, and everywhere, 

Bright prototypes on high : — 
Bloom on, then, unpretending flower ! 

And to the waverer be 
An emblem of St Paulas content, 

St Stephen's constancy. 



THE SWEET-BRIAR. 
I.. 

The Sweet-briar flowering, 

With boughs embowering. 
Beside the willow-tufted stream, 

In its soft red bloom. 

And its wild perfume, 
Brings back the past like a sunny dream ! 

11. 

Methinks, in childhood. 
Beside the wildwood 
I lie, and listen the blackbird's song. 
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*Mid the evening calm, 
As the Sweet-briar*s balm 
On the gentle west wind breathes along — 

III. 

To speak of meadows, 

And palm-tree shadows, 
And bee-hive cones, and a thymy hill, • 

And greenwood mazes, 

And greensward daisies. 
And a foamy stream, and a clacking mill. 

IV.- 

Still the heart rejoices 

At the happy Toices 
Of children, singing amid their play ; 

While swallows twittering, 

And waters ghttering. 
Make eatth an Eden at close of day. 

V. 

In sequestered places. 

Departed faces, 
Return and smile as of yore they smiled ; 

When, with trifles blest, 

Each buoyant breast 
Held the trusting heart of a little child. 



»• <- » j_ >■ c 
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THE HAWTHORN. 



In merry May, when birds are gay, 

And carol to the mom. 
When all the bowers are deck'd with flowers, 

The fairest is the Thorn ! 
The May-flower, the May-flower, 

The May-flower for me : 
To childhood's track it carries back 

The thoughts of memory. 



II. 

To see the May-flower blossoming 

In silver 'mid the leaves. 
Speaks to the heart of Life's young spring, 

And scented summer eves ; 
When evening flashed her crimson rays 

Through groves and grottoes cooi. 
And 'mid the blaze, in meiry maze. 

The swallows skimm'd the pool 
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III. 

Fair maideii ! see that mirth and glee 

But with the young may dwell ; 
So, 'mid the gay go sport and play, 

And bear away the bell : — 
Tis now your noon of sunny Jime, 

But comes a gloomier day, 
When 'tis too late, and out of date, 

To pluck the flowers of May. 



THE THISTLE, 

I. 

Though bom on Scotia's mountain-side, 

And lowly in degree. 
My independence is my pride. 

For " Wha daur meddle wi' me 1 '* 



II. 

From gardens grand go gather plums. 

And roses from the tree ; 
But touch me not, I'll jag your thumbs. 

For " Wha daur meddle wi' me 1 " 
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III. 

On "battle-banner let me float, 

The emblem of the free : — 
Slaves, hold aloof ! and touch me not ! 

For " Wha danr meddle wi' me 1" 



THE EED EOSE. 
I. 

Sing to the Hose ! 

The glorious Queen of Flowers, 
That holds its regal state 

Throughout all Summer^s hours, 

In majesty serene : 
Of all the Flowers, in beds or bowers, 

The Red Rose is the Queen 1 

II. 

Sing to the Rose 1 

That wears the Summer's crown : — 
That, from the Heaven of Heaven, 

Draws, by its fair renown. 

The brightest sunshine down : — 
Of all the Flowers, in beds or bowers, 

The Red Rose is the Queen ! 
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III. 

Sing to the Rose ! 
. 'Tis Beauty's emblem meet ; 

Or twine it in her hair, 
Or cast it at her feet, 
Tis like herself complete : — 

Of all the Flowers, in beds or bowers, 
The Red Rose is the Queen ! 



IV. 

Sing to the Rose 1 

'Tis woo'd by every breeze : 
They wanton round its bloom, 

"With whispers meant to please, 

And sing amid the trees : — 
Of all the Flowers, in beds or bowers. 

The Red Rose is the Queen ! 



V, 

Sing to the Rose ! 

So regal in its bloom ; 
That sheds around its wealth 

In prodigal perfume, 

'Not can that wealth consume :-^ 
Of all the Flowers, in beds or bowers, 

The Red Rose is the Queen ! 
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VI. 

Sing to the Rose ! 

The peerless Flower of flowers ; 
'Tis England's fitting badge, 

This glorious land of ours 

That aye has matchless been : — 
Of aU the Flowers, in beds or bowers, 

The Eed Rose is the Queen ! 



POEMS 



SUOQESTED BT 



CELEBRATED SCOHISH LOCALITIES. 



THE TOWER OF ERCIIDOUNE. 



Qnilnm apak Thomas 
O' Erqldoune, th»t aigrd in deme, 
Th«re suld xaeit tMwurtHj, starke and atenw^ 
He layd it in his prophecy ; 
But how he wjTBt it was ferl^. 

WTHTOH's CtLOSYKfU 



I. 

There is a stillness on the night ; 

Glimmers the ghastly moonshine white 

On Learmonth's woods, and Leader's streams, 

Till Earth looks like a land of dreams : 

Up in the arch of heaven aiar, 

Receded looks each little star, 

And meteor flashes faintly play 

By fits along the Milky Way. 

Upon me in this eerie hush, 

A thousand wild emotions rush, 

As, gazing spell-bound o*er the scene. 

Beside thy haunted walls I lean, 

Grey Ercildoune, and feel the Past 

His charmM mantle o'er me cast : 
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Visions, and thoughts unknown to Day, 
Bear o'er the fancy wizard sway, 
And call up the traditions told 
Of him who sojoum'd here of old 

II. 

What stirs within thee 1 'Tis the owl 

Nursing amid thy chambers foul 

Her impish brood ; the nettles rank 

Are seeding on thy wild-flower bank ; 

The hemlock and the dock declare 

In rankness dark their mastery there ; 

And all around thee speaks the sway 

Of desolation and decay. 

In outlines dark the shadows fall 

Of each grotesque and crumbling walL 

Extinguished long hath been the strife 

Within thy courts of human life. 

The rustic, with averted eye, 

At fall of evening hurries by. 

And lists to hear, and thinks he hears, 

Strange sounds — ^the offspring of his fears 

And wave of bough, and waters' gleam, 

Not what they are, but what they seem 

To be, are by the mind believed, 

Which seeks not to be undeceived- 

Thou scowlest like a spectre vast 

Of silent generations past. 

And all about thee wears a gloom 

Of something sterner than the tomb. ^ 
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For thee, 'tis said, dire forms molest, 
That cannot die, or will not rest.* 

III. 

Backward my spirit to the sway 

Of shadowy Eld is led away, 

When, underneath thine ample dome, 

Thomas the Ehymer made his home, 

The wondrous poet-seer, whose name. 

Still floating on the breath of fame, 

Hath overpast &ve hundred years. 

Yet fresh as yesterday appears. 

With spells to arm the winter's tale. 

And make the listener's cheek grow pale. 

Secluded here in chamber lone. 

Often the light of genius shone 

Upon his pictured page, which told 

Of Tristrem brave, and fair Isolde,® 

And how their faith was sorely tried. 

And how they would not change, but died 

Together, and the fatal stroke 

Which still'd one heart, the other broke ; 

And here, on midnight couch reclined, 

Hearken' d his gifted ear the wind 

Of dark Futurity, as on 

Through shadowy ages swept the tone, 

A mystic voice, whose murmurs told 

The acts of eras yet unroU'd ; 

While Leader sang a low wild tune, 

And redly set the waning moon, 
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Amid the West's pavilion gnm, 
O'er Soltra's moimtains vast and dim. 



IV. 

His mantle dark, his bosom bare, 
His floating eyes and flowing hair, 
Methinks the vision'd bard I see 
Beneath the mystic Eildon Tree,* 
Piercing the mazy depths of Time, 
And weaving thence prophetic rhyme ; 
Beings around him that had birth 
ITeither in Heaven, nor yet on earth ; 
And at his feet the broken law 
Of Nature, through whose chinks he saw. 



V. 

The Eildon Tree hath pass'd away 
By natural process of decay ; 
We search around, and see it not. 
Though yet a grey stone marks the spot 
Wh^re erst its boughs, with quivering fear, 
O'erarch'd the sprite-attended seer. 
Holding unhallow'd colloquy 
On things to come and things gone by. 
And still the Goblin Bum steals round 
The purple heath with lonely sound,* 
As when its waters stiU'd their noise 
To listen to the silver voice, 
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Whicli sang in wild prophetic strains, 
Of Scotland's perils and her pains — 
Of dire defeat on Flodden HiU— 
Of Pinkyncleuch's blood-crimson'd rill — ' 
Of coming woes, of lowering wars. 
Of endless battles, broils, and jars — 
Till France's Queen should bear a son 
To make two rival kingdoms one. 
And many a wound of many a field 
Of blood, in Bruce's blood be heal*d * 



VI. 

Where gained the man this wondrous dower 
Of song and superhuman power 1 
Tradition answers, — ^Elfland's Queen 
Beheld the boy-bard on the green, ^ 
Nursing pure thoughts and feelings high 
With Poesy's abstracted eye ; 
Bewitch' d him with her sibyl charms, 
Her tempting lips, and wreathing arms, 
And lured him from the earth away 
Into the light of milder day. 
They pass'd through deserts wide and wild. 
Whence livings things were far exiled. 
Shadows and clouds, and silence drear. 
And shapes and images of fear ; 
Until they reach'd the land, where run 
Rivers of blood, and shines no sun 
By day — ^no moon, no star by night — 
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But glows a fair, a fadeless light — • 

The realm of Faeiy. 

There he dwelt, 
Till seven sweet years had o'er him stealt — 
A long, deep, rapturous trance, 'mid bowers 
O'er-blossom'd with perennial flowers — 
One deep dream of ecstatic joy, 
Unmeasured, and without aUoy ; 
And when by Learmonth*s turrets grey. 
Which long had moum*d their lord's delay, 
Again 'mid summer's twilight seen, 
His velvet shoon were Elfin green. 
The livery of the tiny train 
Who held him, and woidd have again. 

VII. 

Smil'st thou at this, prosaic age, 
Whom seldom other thoughts engage 
Than those of pitiable self. 
The taKsmans of power and pelf — 
Whose only dream is Bentham's dream, 
And Poetry is choked by steam 1 
It must be so ; but yet to him 
Who loves to roam 'mid relics dim 
Of ages, whose existence seems 
Less like reality than dreams — 
A raptured, an ecstatic trance, 
A gorgeous vision of romance — 
It yields a wildly pleasing joy. 
To feel in soul once moi^e a boy, 
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And breathe, even while we know us here, 
Love*8 soft Elysian atmosphere ; 
To leave the rugged paths of Truth 
For fancies that illumined youth, 
And throw Enchantment's colours o'er 
The forest dim, the ruin hoar, 
The walks where musing Genius stray'd, 
The spot where Faith life's forfeit paid, 
The dungeon where the patriot lay. 
The cairn that marks the warrior's clay, 
The rosiers twain that shed their bloom 
In autumn o'er the lover's tomb ; 
For sure such scenes, if truth be found 
In what we feel, are hallow'd ground. 

VIIT. 

Airy delusion this may be. 
But ever such remain for me : 
Still may the earth with beauty glow 
Beneath the storm's illumined bow — 
God's promised sign — and be my mind 
To science, when it deadens, blind ; ® 
For mental light could ne'er be given 
Except to lead us nearer Heaven. 



THE GLEN OF ROSLIN. 



T. 

Hare ! 'twas the trumpet rung ! 

Commmgliiig armies shout ; 
And echoing far yon woods among. 

The ravage and the rout ! 
The voice of triumph and of wail, 

Of victor and of vanquished blent, • 
Is wafted on the vernal gale : 

A thousand bows are bent, 
And, 'mid the hosts that throng the vale, 

A shower of arrows sent. 



II. 

For Saxon foes invade 

The BalioFs kingless realm : 

Their myriads swarm in yonder shade, 
The weak to overwhelm : — 

'Tis Seagrave, on destruction bent, 
From Freedom's roll to blot the land, 
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By England's haughty Edward sent ; ^® 
But never on her mountain strand 

Shall Caledonia sit content — 
Content with fettered hand. 



III. 

Not while one patriot breathes — 

Not while each broomy vale 
And cavem'd cliff bequeaths 

Some old heroic tale I 
The Wallace and the Graeme have thrown 

The lustre of their deeds behind/^ 
The children to their fathers' own 

XJnconquer'd straths to bind ; 
By every hearth their tale is known, 

In every heart enshrined. 



IV. 

The Comyn lets not home 

To tell a bloodless tale, 
And forth in arms with Frazer come 

The chiefs of Teviotdale. 
In Roslin*s wild and wooded glen 

The clash of swords the shepherd hears, 
And from the groves of Hawth^rnden 

Gleam forth ten thousand spears : 
For Scottish mothers bring forth men i« 

Of might, that mock at fears ! 
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V. 

Three camps divided raise 

Their snowy tops on high ; 
The breeze-unfurling flag displays 

Its lions to the sky : 
« "WTiile chants the mountain lark in air 

Its matin carols of delight, 
The tongue of mirth is jocund there ; 

Not is it dreamt, ere night, 
The sun shall shed its golden glare 

On thousands slain in fight ! 

VI. 

Baflfled, and backward borne, 

Is England's foremost war ; 
The Saxon battle-god, forlorn, 

Eemounts his raven car. 
'Tis vain — a third time Victory's cheer 

Bursts forth from that resistless foe, 
Who, headlong, on their fierce career, 

Like mountain torrents go : 
The invaders are dispersed like deer, 

And whither none may know ! 

VII. 

Thre« triumphs in a day 1 
Three hosts subdued by one ! 

Three armies scattered, like the spray, 
Beneath one vernal sun ! 
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Who, pausing 'mid tliis solitude 

Of rocky streams, overhung with trees, 

Where rears the cushat-dove its brood, 
And foxglove lures the bees, 

Could think that men had shed the blood 
Of man in haunts like these ! 

VIII. 

A dream — ^a nightmare dream 

Of shadowy ages gone. 
When daylight wore a demon gleam, 

And fact like fiction shone : 
A dream ! — and it hath left no power 

To blast these beauteous scenes around," 
Which look as if a halcyon bower 

All gentlest things had found 
Here, in this paradise, where flower, 

And tree, and bird abound. 

IX. 

Yes ! the great Mother still 

Claims Roslin for her own. 
And Summer, girt with rock and rill, 

Here mounts a chosen throne : 
Blue Esk to Gorton's listening woods ^* 

Is meekly murmuring aU day long. 
And birds for sheltering solitudes 

Pay tributary song : 
Checked be each step that here intrudes 

To offer Nature wrong. 
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X. 

St Clair ! thy princely halls 

In ruin sink decayed," 
And moss now greens the chapel walls 

Where thy proud line is laid ! — 
What sees the stranger musing here, 

Where mail-clad men no longer dwell 1 
A hleachfield spreads its whiteness near, 

And smoke- wreaths round the dell 
Show whence the Christian worshipper 

Obeys the Sabbath belL 

XI. 

Thus let it ever be ! 

Let human discord cease, 
And earth the blest millennium see 

Of purity and peace ! 
Die sin away — ^as dies the mist 

Before the cleansing sunrise borne — 
And Pity, vainly watchful, list 

For Misery's moan forlorn ! 
Bright be each eve as amethyst, 

As opal pure each morn 1 



THE TOMB OF DE BRUCE. 



A Freedome fs » noble thing; 
Freedome makw man to have liking ; 
Freedome all solace to men gires : 
He Itvei at ease that freely lires. 

KABBOVB. 



I. 

And liest thou, great Monarch, this pavement below 1 
Thou who wert in war like a rock to the ocean. 
Like a star in the battle-field's stormy commotion, 
like a harrier of steel to the hursts of the foe ! 
All lofty thy boast, grey Dunfermline, may be, 
That the bones of King Robert, the hero whose story, 
'Mid our history's night, is a day-track of glory, 
Find an honoured and holy asylum in thee :^* 
And here, till the world is eclipsed in decline, 
Thy chosen ones, Scotland, shall kneel at this shrine. 

II. 

On Luxury's hot-bed thou sprang'st not to man — 
From childhood Adversity's storms howl'd around thee ; 
And fain with his shackles had Tyranny bound thee, 
When, lo I he beheld thee in Liberty's van ! 



/ 



FLOLDEN FIELD. 



We'll hwr na« mair lilting, at the ewe-milUnff ; 

Women and bainu are heartless and wae: 
Bishing and moaning on Ilka green loaning— 

The flowen of the foreat are a' wede awaj. 

aooTniH aAixAik 



1. 

*TwA8 on a snltry summer noon, 

The sky was blue, the breeze was still, 
And Nature with the robes of June 

Had clothed the slopes of Flodden hill ; 
As rode we slowly o'er the plain, 
'Mid wayside flowers and sprouting grain, 
The leaves on every bough seem'd sleeping, 
And wild bees murmur'd in their mirth 
So pleasantly, it seem'd as Earth 
A jubilee were keeping. 

II. 
And canst thou be, unto my soul 

I said, that dread !N'orthumbrian field, 
Where War's terrific thunder-roll 

Above two banded kingdoms peal'd 1 



TLOCDEN FIELD 

From oat the fbieat of hla apeara 

Ardent imagination hears 

The crash of Surrey's onward chargi:^ ; " 
While curtal-axe and broadsword gleam 
Opposed a bright, wide, coming stream, 

Like Solwa/s tide enlarging.'* 



Hark to the turmoil and the shout, 
The war-cry and the cannon's boom I 

Behold the struggle and the rout, 
The broken lance and draggled plume ! 

Borne to the earth with deadly force, 

Down come the horseman and bis horse ; 

Bound boils the battle like an ocean. 

While stripling blithe, and veteran stern, 
Pour forth their life-blood on the fern. 

Amid its fierce commotion ! 



Mown down, like swathes of summer floi 
Yes ! on the cold earth there they lie. 

The lords of Scotland's banner'd towers,' 
The chosen of her chivalry ! 

Commingled with the vulgar dead, 

Profane lies many a sacred head ; 

And thou, the vanguard onward leading. 
Who left the sceptre for the sword, 
For battle-field the festal board, 

Liest low amid the bleeding ! 



Ik 
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V. 

Yes ! here thy life-star knew decline, 

Though hope, that strove to be deceived, 
Shaped thy fair course to Palestine, 

And what it wished, full long believed : — ^ 
An unhewn pillar on the plain 
Marks out the spot where thou wast slain : 
There pondering as I stood, and gazing. 
From its grey top the linnet sang. 
And, o'er the slopes where conflict rang, 
The quiet sheep were grazing. 

VL 

And were the nameless dead unsung. 
The patriot and the peasant train. 
Who like a phalanx round thee clung,*^ 
To find but death on Flodden plain 1 
"No ! many a mother's melting lay 
Mourn'd o'er the bright flowers wede away ;*" 
And many a maid, with tears of sorrow. 
Whose locks no more were seen to wave, 
Pined for the beauteous and the brave, 
Who came not on the morrow ! 

VII. 

From northern Thule to the Tweed 

Was heard the wail, and felt the shock ; 

And o'er the mount, and through the mead, 
Untended, wander'd many a flock ; 
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In many a creek, on many a shore, 

Lay tattered sail and rotting oar ; 

And from the castle to the dwelling 
Of the rude hind, a common grief. 
In one low wail that sought relief, 

From Scotland's heart came swelling ! 



THE FIELD OF PINKIE. 



WRITTEN ON THE TRICENTENARY OP THE BATTLE, 

SEPT. 10, 1847. 



I. 

A LOVELY eve ! as loath to quit a scene 

So beautiful, the parting sun smiles hack 
From western Pentland's summits, all between 

Bearing the impress of his glorious track ; ' 
His last, long, level ray fond Earth retains ; 

The Forth a sheet of gold from shore to shore ; 
Gold on the Esk, and on the ripen'd plains. 

And on the boughs of yon broad sycamore. 
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II. 

Long shadows fall from turret and from tree ; 

Homeward the labourer thro' the radiance goes ; 
Calmly the mew floats downward to the sea ; 

And inland flock the rooks to their repose : 
Over the ancient farmstead wreathes the smoke, 

Melting in silence 'mid the pure blue sky ; 
And sings the blackbird, cloistered in the oak, 

His anthem to the eve, how solemnly ! 

III. 

On this green hill — ^yon grove — ^the placid flow 

Of Esk — ^and on the Links that skirt the town — 
How differently, three hundred years ago. 

The same sun o'er this seK-same spot went down ! 
Listead of harvest wealth, the gory dead 

In many a mangled heap lay scattered round ; 
Where all is tranquil, anguish reign' d and dread. 

And for the blackbird wail'd the bugle's sound* 

IV. 

Mirror'd by fancy's power, my sight before 

The past revives with panoramic glow ; 
Scotland resumes the cold rough front of yore, 

And England, now her sister, scowls her foe : 
Two mighty armaments, for conflict met, 

Darken the hollows and the heights afar — 
Horse, cannon, standards, spear, and burgonet, 

The leaders, and the legions, mad for war.** 
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v. 

Shrilly uprises Warwick's battle-cry, 

As frgm Falsyde his gUttering columns wheel ; 
Hark to the rasp of Grey's fierce cavalry 

Against the bristling hedge of Scotland's steel I 
As bursts the billow foaming on the rock, 

That onset is repeFd, that charge is met ; 
Flaunting, the banner' d thistle braves the shock. 

And backward bears the might of Somerset. 

VI. 

Horseman and horse, dash'd backwards without hope,. 

Vainly that wall of serried steel oppose.^ 
But now the musketeers rush down the slope. 

And thrice five hundred archers twang their bows. 
The iron shower descends — ^they reel — they turn — 

Doth Arran flinch ! can Douglas but deplore ? 
Hush'd are the cheers that rang thro' Otterbum, 

Blunted the blades that crimson' d Ancrum-Moor !** 

VII. 

They bend — they break — they flee — a panic rout 

Ensues ; with dying and with dead the plain 
Is cumber'd ; England whoops her victor shout, 

And Scotland's bravest fight, to fall in vain. 
And Esk from Roslin famed, and Hawthornden, 

Gliding in peace by rock and spreading tree, 
Check' d by the mass of horses and of men, 

Dash'd o'er them red and reeking to the sea. 
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A fearful day vaa that ! since Flodden'a day, 

Like Btorm of blood Iiath darken'd not the north ; 
By thousanda aword and shield were thrown away, 

tip on the hills, and down beside the Forth : 
Through Musselburg, and past St Michael'a fane, 

Westward the ravage and the rout was sped ; 
And, thick as cattle pasture on a plain, 

Lay. round Loretto's hermitage the dead." 



And thou, sweet bum of Pinkie, darkly clear, 

Wimplinff where water-flags and wild-flowers weave, 
Tween hoof-indented banks, with slaughter drear, 
. Curdled with blood, beneath the shades of eve — " 
Ob ! from this scene how many a maiden fair 

Look'd — languisb'd for her warrior-love in vain, 
Till beauty's rosea, blighted hy despair, 
.Faled on the cheeks that ne'er knew bloom again I 



And oh ! the breaking hearts of widoVd wife. 

Of sire and sister, as with dirgeful- moan. 
Passing like whirlwind from that field of strife. 

From shire to shire, the news went wailing on — 
Went wailing on — and wrapp'd alike in woe 

Cottage and caatle — and, by every hearth, 
Sadden'd the cheer— bade Woman's tears to flow. 

And cruah'd the patriot's towering hopes to earth ! 
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XI. 

Three hundred years have passed — ^three centuries, 

Even to the reckoning of a single night — 
Where stood the hosts I stand : there Pinkie lies, 
1 Beneath, and yon is Falsyde on the height. 
Victors and vanquish'd— where are either now 

Who shone that day in plume and steel arrayed 1 
Ask of the white bones scattered by the plough — 
[ Head in the sculptures on grey tombs decayed 1 

XII. 

Sated with blood, and glad his prey to leave, 

Five hours in hot pursuit and carnage spent. 
In yon green clump, by Inveresk, at eve. 

Proud Somerset, the victor, pitched his tent : 
There, 'mid its circle grey of mossy stone, 

A time-worn fleur-de-lis still marks the spot,*® 
Which else had to the searcher been unknown ; 

For of that field one other trace is not. 

XIII. 

Oh, Nature ! when abroad we look at thee, 

In beauty aye revolving, yet the same. 
In sun, moon, stars, the air, the earth, the sea. 

Of God's great universe the goodly frame, — 
Why is it thus we set His laws at nought, 

Eschew the truth, and crouch in Error's den^ 
Forgetting Him, that died and lives, who brought 

The message — " Peace on earth, goodwill to men ! " 
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XIV. 

Speed Heaven the time, the' distant still it be, 

When each his pleasure shall in duty find, 
When knowledge shall from prejudice set free. 

Hearts throb to hearts, and mind respond to mind I 
! for the dawning of that purer day, 

Only as yet to Aspiration giveni. 
When clouds no more shall darken o'er our way, 

And all shall walk in light — ^the lightfrom Heaven ! 



HAWTHOENDEN. 



Cum pomit Lfttiis Buduuianum Tinoere Muda 
Drummondiu, patrio maluit ore loqbi. 

lliOo'* uter ? Primas hulc defert Scoti*, Tfttas 
Viz inter Latioa ille Mcundus erat. 

AKTH17B JOHMnOW. 



I. 
Stranger ! gaze round thee on a woodland scene 
Of fairy loveliness, all unsurpassed. 
In gulfy amphitheatre, the boughs 
Of many-foliaged stems engird thy path 
With emerald gloom ; the shelving steepy banks, 
With eglantine and hawthorn blossom'd o'er, 
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And a flush undergrowth of primroses, 
Lychnes, and daffodils, and harebells blue, 
Of Summer's liberal bounty mutely tell. 
From frowning rocks piled up precipitous, 
With scanty footing topples the huge oak, 
Tossing his arms abroad ; and, fix'd in clefts, ^ 
Where gleams at intervals a patch of sward. 
The hazel throws his silvery branches down, 
Fringing with grace the dark-brown battlements. 
Look up, and lo ! o'er all, yon castled cliff — 
Its roof is lichen' d o'er, purple and green, 
And blends its grey walls with coeval trees : 
There " Johnson sate in Drummond's classic shade ;" 
The mazy stream, beneath is Roslin's Esk — 
And what thou lookest on is Hawthomden ! ^ 

II. 

Firm is the mansion's basement on the rock : 
Beneath there yawns a many-chamber'd cave, 
With dormitory, and hollow well, and rooms 
Scoop'd by the hands of men.** From its slant mouth, 
Bramble-o'ergrown, facing the river-bed,^ 
Thro' Scotland's troublous times, in days of Eld, 
When Tyranny held rule, oft have the brave, 
Who dared not show themselves in open day. 
Seen the red sunset on yon high tree-tops. 
As twilight with blue darkness fill'd the glen ; 
Or with lone taper, in its pitchy womb, 
Biding their time, around Dalwolsey sate. 
And mourn' d the rust that dimm'd each patriot sword. 



I 
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III. 

Nor pass immark'd that bough-embosom'd nook 
Beside thee — ^in the rock a cool recess, 
Christened immortally The Cypress Grove,>i 
By him who pondered there. 'Twas to that spot, 
So sad, yet lovely in its solitude. 
That Drummond, the historian and the hard. 
The noble and enlightened, fix)m the world 
Withdrew to wisdom, and the holy lore, 
At night, at noon, in tempest or in calm. 
Which ^N'atnre teaches — for, a wounded deer, 
Ilarly he left the herd, and stray'd alone : 
While dreaming lovely dreams, in buoyant youth, 
Even 'mid the splendours of unclouded noon, 
Had fallen the sudden shadow on hU heart, 
That Hved but in another — ^whom Death took. 
Blighting his fond aflPections in their spring.^ 

IV. 

Through years of calm and bright philosophy. 
Making this Earth a type of Paradise, 
He sojoum'd 'mid these lone and lovely scenes — 
Lone, listening from afar the murmurous din 
Of Life's loud bustle ; as an eremite, 
In sylvan haunt remote, when housed the bees. 
And silent all except the nightingale. 
Whom fitful song awakes, at eve may hear, 
Dream-like, the boom of the far-distant sea : 
And in that cave he strung and struck his lyre, 
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Waking such passionate tones to love and Heaven, 
That from her favourite haunt, the sunny South, 
From Amo. and Vaucluse, the Muse took wing, 
And fixed her dwelling-place on Celtic shores. 



THE EUINS OF SETON CHAPEL. 



II 7 » dea Gomptea, dw Roys, dw Duca ; ainai 
Ceat aaaes pour moy d'etre Seigneur De Seton. 

MARiB D'Bcoeaa. 



I. 

The beautiful, the powerful, and the proud, 
The many, and the mighty, yield to Time — 
Time that, with noiseless pace and viewless wing. 
Glides on and on — the despot of the world. 

II. 

With what a glory the refulgent sun. 
Far, from the crimson portals of the west. 
Sends back his parting radiance : round and round 
Stupendous walls encompass me, and throw 
The ebon outlines of their traceries down 
Upon the dusty floor : the eastern piles 
Receive the chequered shadows of the west, 
In mimic lattice- work and sable hues. 
Eich in its mellowness, the sunshine bathes 
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The sculptured epitaphs of barons dead 

Long ere this breathing generation moved, 

Or wanton' d in the garish eye of noon. 

The sad and sombre trophies of decay — 

The prone effigies, carved in marble mail ;" 

The fair Ladye with crossed palms on her breast ; 

The tablet grey with mimic roses bound ; 

The angled bones, the sand-glass, and the scythe, — 

These, and the stone-carved cherubs that impend 

With hovering wings, and eyes of fixedness, 

Gleam down the ranges of the solemn aisle, 

Dull 'mid the crimson of the waning light. 

III. 

This is a season and a scene to hold 
Discourse, and purifying monologue, 
Before the silent spirit of the Past ! 
Power built this house to prayer** — ^'twas earthly power, 
And vanished — see its sad mementoes round ! 
The gilly-flowers upon each fractured arch. 
And from the time-worn crevices, look down, 
Blooming where all is desolate. With tufts 
Clustering and dark, and light-green trails between. 
The ivy hangs perennial ; yellow-flowered, 
The dandehon shoots its juicy stalks 
Over the thin transparent blades of grass, 
Which bend and flicker, even amid the calm ; 
And, oh I sad emblems of entire neglect, 
In rank luxuriance, the nettles spread 
Behind the massy tablatures of death. 



i 
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Hanging their pointed leaves and seedy stalks 

Above the graves, so lonesome and so low, 

Of famous men, now utterly unknown. 

Yet whose heroic deeds were, in their day. 

The theme of loud acclaim — ^when Seton's arm 

In power with Stuart and with Douglas vied.** 

Clad in their rohes of state, or graith of war, 

A proud procession, o'er the stage of time, 

As century on century wheeled away. 

They pass'd ; and, with the escutcheons mouldering o'er 

The little spot, where voicelessly they sleep, 

Their memories have decay'd ; — nay, even their bones 

Are crumbled down to undistinguish'd dust, 

Mocking the Herald, who, with pompous tones, 

Would set their proud array of quarterings forth, 

Down to the days of Chrystal and De Bruce. 

IV. 

"What art Thou now, pile of olden time ? — 
A visible memento that the works 
Of men do like their masters pass away ! 
The grey and time-worn pillars, lichen'd o'er, 
Throw from their fretted pedestals a line 
Of sombre darkness far, and chequer o'er 
The floor with shade and sunshine. Hoary walls ! 
Since first ye rose in architectural pride — 
Since first ye firowned in majesty of strength — 
Since first ye caught the crimson of the dawn 
On oriel panes, on glittering lattices 
Of many-colour'd brightness — ^Time hath wrought 
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An awfol revolution. Night and morn, 
From the near road, the traveller heard arise 
The hymn of gratulation and of praise, 
Amid your ribbed arches : sandalled monks, 
Whiten'd by eld, in alb and scapulaire. 
With book and crosier, mass and solemn rite. 
Frail, yet forgiving frailties, sojoum'd here, 
When Rome was all-prevailing, and obtained — 
Though Caesars and though Ciceros were not 
The rulers of her camps and cabinets — 
A second empire o'er the minds of men.** 

V. 

What art Thou now, pile of olden time ?— 
A symbol of antiquity — a shrine 
By man deserted, and to silence left. 
The sparrow chatters on thy buttresses 
Throughout the livelong day, and sportively 
The swallow twitters through thy vaulted roofs, 
Fluttering the whiteness of its inner plumes 
Through shade, and now emerging to the sun ; 
The night-owls are thy choristers, and whoop 
Amid the silence of the dreary dark ; 
The twilight-loving bat, on leathern wing, 
Finds out a crevice for her callow young 
In some dilapidated nook, on high, 
Beyond the unassisted reach of man ; 
And on the utmost pinnacles the rook 
Finds airy dwelling-place and home secure. 
When Winter with his tempests lowers around. 
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The whirling snow-flakes, through the open holes 

Descending, gather on the tombs beneath, 

And make the sad scene desolater still : 

When sweeps the night-gale past on forceful wing, 

And sighs through portals grey a solemn dirge. 

As if in melancholy symphony, 

The huge planes wail aloud, the alders creak, 

The ivy rustles, and the hemlock bends 

With locks of darkness to its very roots, 

Springing from out the grassy mounds of those 

Whose tombs are long since tenantless. But now. 

With calm and quiet eye, the setting sun. 

Back from the Grampians that engird the Forth, 

Beams mellowness upon the wrecks around. 

Tinges the broken arch with crimson rust. 

Flames down the Gothic aisle, and mantles o'er 

The tablatures of marble. Beautiful — 

So bathed in nature's glorious smiles intense — 

The ruined altar, the baptismal font, 

The wallflower-crested pillars, foliage-bound, 

The shafted oriel, and the ribbed roofe, 

Labour, in years long past, of cunning hands ! 

VI. 

Thy lords have passed away : their palace home. 
Where princes oft at wine and wassail sate,^ 
Hath not a stone now on another left ; 
And scarcely can the curious eye trace out 
Its strong foundations — ^though its giant arms, 
Once, in their wide protecting amplitude, 

VOL. L T 
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Even like a parent's circled thee about. 

"Now Twilight mantles nature : silence reigns. 

Save that, beneath, amid the danky vaults, 

Is heard, with fitful melancholy sound. 

The clammy dew-drop plashing : silence reigns. 

Save that amid the gnarly sycamores. 

That spread their huge embowering shades around. 

From clear, melodious throat, the blackbird tnlls 

His song — ^his almost homily to man — 

Dirge-like, and sinking in the moody heart. 

With tones prophetic. Through the trellis green. 

The purpling hills look dusky ; and the clouds, 

Shorn of their edge-work of refulgent gold. 

Spread, whitening, o'er the bosom of the sky. 

Monastic pile, farewell ! to Solitude 

I leave thy ruins ; though, not more with thee. 

Often than on the highways of the world. 

Where throng the busy multitudes astir. 

Dwells Solitude. On many a pensive eve. 

My thoughts have brooded on the changeful scene. 

Gazed at it through the microscope of Truth, 

And found it, as the Eoyal Psahnist found. 

In all its issues, and in all its hopes, 

Mere vanity. With ken reverting far 

Through the bright Eden of departed years, 

Here Contemplation, from the stir of life 

Estranged, might treasure many a lesson deep ; 

And view, with unsophisticated eye, 

The lowly state, and lofty destiny. 

The pride and insignificance of man ! 



LINES IN 



THE PARK OF KELBTJRN CASTLE. 



1. 

A LOVELY eve ! though yet it is but spring 
Led on by April, — ^a refulgent eve, 
With its soft west wind, and its mild white clouds, 
Silently floating through the depths of blue. 
The bird, from out the thicket, sends a gush 
Of song, that heralds summer, and calls forth 
The squirrel from its fungus-covered cave 
In the old oak. Where do the conies sport 1 
Lo ! from the shelter of yon flowering furze, 
O'ermantling, like an aureate crown, the brow 
Of the grey rock, with sudden bound, and stop 
And start, the mother with her little ones, 
Cropping the herbage in its tenderest green ; 
While overhead the elm, and oak, and ash. 
Weave for the hundredth time their annual boughs. 
Bright with their varied leaflets. 

Hark! the bleat 
From yon secluded haunt, where hill from hill 
Diverging leaves, in sequestration calm, 
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A holm of pastoral loveliness : the lamb, 
Screened from the biting east, securely roams 
There, in wild gambol with its peers, on turf 
Like emerald velvet, soft and smooth ; and starts 
Aside from the near waterfall, whose sheet 
Winds foaming down the rocks precipitous, 
Now seen, and now half-hidden by the trunks 
Contorted, and the wide umbrageous boughs 
Of time and tempest-nurtured woods. Away 
From the sea-murmur ceaseless, up between 
The green secluding hills, that hem it round 
As 'twere with conscious love, stands Kelbum House, 
With its grey turrets, in baronial state,*® 
A proud memento of the days when men 
Thought but of war and safety. Stately pile 
And lovely woods ! not often have mine eyes 
Grazed o'er a scene more picturesque, or more 
Heart-touching in its beauty. Thou wert once 
The guardian of these valleys, and the foe 
Approaching heard, between himself and thee. 
The fierce, down-thundering, mocking waterfeJl ; 
WMle, on thy battlements, in glittering mail. 
The warder glided ; and the sentinel, — 
As neared the stranger horseman to thy gates. 
And gave the pass-word, which no answer found, — 
Plucked from his quiver the unerring shaft. 
Which, from Kilwinning's spire had oft brought down 
The mock Papingo.^ 

Mournfully, alas ! 
Yet in thy quietude not desolate. 
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Now, like a relic of the times gone by, 

Down from thy verdant throne, upon the sea. 

Which glitters like a sheet of molten gold, 

Thon lookest thus, at eventide, while sets. 

In opal and in amethystine hues, 

The day o'er distant Arran, with its peaks 

Sky-piercing, yet o'erclad with winter's snows ' 

In desolate grandeur ; and the cottaged fields 

Of nearer Bute smile in their vernal green, 

A picture of repose. High overhead 

The guU, far-shrieking, through yon stem ravine 

Of wild, rude rocks, where brawls the mountain stream, 

Wings to the sea, and seeks, beyond its foams. 

Its own precipitous cliff upon the coast 

Of fair and fertile Cumbrae ; while the rook. 

Conscious of coming eventide, forsakes 

The leafing woods, and round the chimneyed roofs 

Caws as he wheels, alights, and then anon 

Renews his circling flight in clamorous joy. 

. II. 

Mountains that face bald Arran ! though the sun 
Now, with the ruddy lights of eventide. 
Gilds every pastoral summit on which Peace, 
Like a descended angel, sits enthroned. 
Forth gazing on a scene as beautiful 
As Nature e'er outspread for mortal eye ; 
And but the voice of distant waterfall 
Sings lullaby to bird and beast, and wings 
Of insects murmurous, multitudinous. 
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That in the low, red, level beams commix, 
And weave their elfin dance, — another time 
And other tones were yours, when on each peak 
At hand, and through Argyle and Lanark shires, 
Startling black midnight, flared the beacon lights, 
And when from out the west the castled steep 
Of Broadwick reddened with responsive blaze.** 
A night was that of doubt and of suspense, 
Of danger and of daring, in the which 
The fate of Scotland in the balance himg 
Trembling, and up and down wavered the scales ; 
But Hope grew brighter with the rising sun, 
And Dawn looked out, to see upon the shore 
The Bruce*s standard floating on the gale, 
A call to freedom ! — ^barks from every isle 
Pouring with clumps of spears ! — from every dell 
The throng of mail-clad men ! — ^vassal and lord, 
With ponderous curtal-axe, and broadsword keen, 
Banner and bow ; while, overhead, afar 
And near, the bugles rang amid the rocks. 
Echoing in wild reverberation shrill, 
And scaring from his heathery lair the deer. 
The osprey from his island cliff of rest. 

III. 

But not alone by that fierce trumpet-call. 
Through grove and glen, on mount and pastoral hill. 
The brute and bird were roused — by it again. 
And by the signal blaze upon the hills. 
And by the circling of the fiery cross. 
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Then once again were Scotland's children roused ; — 

With swelling hearts and loud acclaim they heard 

The summons, saw the signal, and cast off 

With indignation in the dust the weeds 

Of their inglorious thraldom. Every hearth 

Wiped the red rust from its ancestral sword, 

And sent it forth avenging to the field 

In hrightness — ^but with Freedom to be sheathed ! 

Yea, while the mother and the sister mourned. 

And while the maiden, half -despairingly, 

Wept for her love, who might return no more. 

The grey-haired father, leaning on his staff, 

IniirS felt for a mom;nt1.hL heart 

The youthful fire return, and inly mourned 

That he could do no more — ^no more than send 

A blessing after his young gallant boy, 

Armed for the battles of his native land, 

Nor wished him back, unless with Freedom won ! 

IV. 

To olden times my reveries have roamed — 
While twilight hangs above her sHver star, 
Which in the waveless deep reflected shines — 
Have roamed to glory and war, and the fierce days 
Of Scotland's renovation, when the Bruce 
Beheld the sun of Bannockburn go down. 
And wept for gladness that the land was free ! 
Fitful and fair, yet clouded with a haze. 
As 'twere the mantle of uncertainty — 
The veil of doubt — to memory awakes 
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That in the low, red, level beams commix, 

And weave their elfin dance, — another time 

And other tones were yours, when on each peak 

At hand, and through Argyle and Lanark shires, I 

Startling black midnight, flared the beacon lights, 

■ 

And when from out the west the castled steep 

Of Broad wick reddened with responsive blaze.*® 'i 

A night was that of doubt and of suspense, 

Of danger and of daring, in the which 

The fate of Scotland in the balance hung 

Trembling, and up and down wavered the scales ; 

But Hope grew brighter with the rising sun, 

And Dawn looked out, to see upon the shore 

The Bruce*s standard floating on the gale, 

A call to freedom ! — barks from every isle 

Pouring with clumps of spears ! — from every dell 

The throng of mail-clad men ! — vassal and lord. 

With ponderous curtal-axe, and broadsword keen, 

Banner and bow ; while, overhead, afar 

And near, the bugles rang amid the rocks, 

Echoing in wild reverberation shrill, 

And scaring from his heathery lair the deer. 

The osprey from his island cliff of rest. 

III. 

But not alone by that fierce trumpet-call. 
Through grove and glen, on mount and pastoral hill. 
The brute and bird were roused — by it again, 
And by the signal blaze upon the hills. 
And by the circling of the fiery cross. 
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Then once again were Scotland's children roused ; — 

With swelling hearts and loud acclaim they heard 

The summons, saw the signal, and cast off 

With indignation in the dust the weeds 

Of their inglorious thraldom. Every hearth 

Wiped the red rust from its ancestral sword, 

And sent it forth avenging to the field 

In brightness — ^but with Freedom to be sheathed ! 

Yea, while the mother and the sister mourned, 

And while the maiden, half-despairingly. 

Wept for her love, who might return no more. 

The grey-haired father, leaning on his staff. 

Infirm, felt for a moment to his heart 

The youthful fire return, and inly mourned 

That he could do no more — ^no more than send 

A blessing after his young gallant boy. 

Armed for the battles of his native land, 

Nor wished him back, unless with Freedom won ! 

4 

IV. 

To olden times my reveries have roamed — 
While twilight hangs above her silver star. 
Which in the waveless deep reflected shines — 
Have roamed to glory and war, and the fierce days 
Of Scotland's renovation, when the Bruce 
Beheld the sun of Bannockbum go down, 
And wept for gladness that the land was free ! 
Fitful and fair, yet clouded with a haze, 
As 'twere the mantle of uncertainty — 
The veil of doubt — to memory awakes 
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That in the low, red, level beams commix, 
And weave their elfin dance, — another time 
And other tones were yours, when on each peak 
At hand, and through Argyle and Lanark shires, 
Startling black midnight, flared the beacon lights. 
And when from out the west the castled steep 
Of Broadwick reddened with responsive blaze.^ 
A night was that of doubt and of suspense, 
Of danger and of daring, in the which 
The fate of Scotland in the balance hung 
Trembling, and up and down wavered the scales ; 
But Hope grew brighter with the rising sun, 
And Dawn looked out, to see upon the shore 
The Brace's standard floating on the gale, 
A call to freedom ! — barks from every isle 
Pouring with clumps of spears ! — from. every dell 
The throng of mail-clad men ! — ^vassal and lord, 
With ponderous curtal-axe, and broadsword keen, 
Banner and bow ; while, overhead, afar 
And near, the bugles rang amid the rocks. 
Echoing in wild reverberation shrill, 
And scaring from his heathery lair the deer. 
The osprey from his island cliff of rest. 

IIL 

But not alone by that fierce trumpet-call. 
Through grove and glen, on mount and pastoral hill. 
The brate and bird were roused — by it again. 
And by the signal blaze upon the hills. 
And by the circling of the fiery cross. 
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Then once again were Scotland's children roused ; — 

With swelling hearts and loud acclaim they heard 

The summons, saw the signal, and cast off 

With indignation in the dust the weeds 

Of their inglorious thraldom. Every hearth 

Wiped the red rust from its ancestral sword, 

And sent it forth avenging to the field 

In brightness — ^but with Freedom to be sheathed ! 

Yea, while the mother and the sister mourned, 

And while the maiden, half-despairingly, 

Wept for her love, who might return no more. 

The grey-haired father, leaning on his staff. 

Infirm, felt for a moment to his heart 

The youthful fire return, and inly mourned 

That he could do no more — no more than send 

A blessing after his young gallant boy. 

Armed for the battles of his native land, 

Nor wished hiTn back, imless with Freedom won ! 

IV. 

To olden times my reveries have roamed — 
While twilight hangs above her silver star, 
Which in the waveless deep reflected shines — 
Have roamed to glory and war, and the fierce days 
Of Scotland's renovation, when the Bruce 
Beheld the sun of Bannockburn go down. 
And wept for gladness that the land was free ! 
Fitful and fair, yet clouded with a haze. 
As 'twere the mantle of uncertainty — 
The veil of doubt — to memory awakes 
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That in the low, red, level beams commix, 
And weave their elfin dance, — ^another time 
And other tones were yours, when on each peak 
At hand, and through Argyle and Lanark shires, 
Startling black midnight, flared the beacon lights, 
And when from out the west the castled steep 
Of Broadwick reddened with responsive blaze.^ 
A night was that of doubt and of suspense, 
Of danger and of daring, in the which 
The fate of Scotland in the balance hung 
Trembling, and up and down wavered the scales ; 
But Hope grew brighter with the rising sun, 
And Dawn looked out, to see upon the shore 
The Brace's standard floating on the gale, 
A call to freedom ! — ^barks from every isle 
Pouring with clumps of spears ! — from. every dell 
The throng of mail-clad men ! — ^vassal and lord, 
With ponderous curtal-axe, and broadsword keen, 
Banner and bow ; while, overhead, afar 
And near, the bugles rang amid the rocks, 
Echoing in wild reverberation shrill, 
And scaring from his heathery lair the deer, 
The osprey from his island cliff of rest. 

XXL 

But not alone by that fierce trampet-call, 
Through grove and glen, on mount and pastoral hill. 
The brute and bird were roused — by it again. 
And by the signal blaze upon the hills, 
And by the circling of the fiery cross, 
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Then once again were Scotland's children roused ; — 

With swelling hearts and loud acclaim they heard 

The summons, saw the signal, and cast off 

With indignation in the dust the weeds 

Of their inglorious thraldonL Every hearth 

Wiped the red rust from its ancestral sword, 

And sent it forth avenging to the field 

In "brightness — ^but with Freedom to be sheathed ! 

Yea, while the mother and the sister mourned, 

And while the maiden, half -despairingly. 

Wept for her love, who might return no more. 

The grey-haired father, leaning on his staff, 

Infirm, felt for a moment to his heart 

The youthful fire return, and inly mourned 

That he could do no more — no more than send 

A blessing after his young gallant boy. 

Armed for the battles of his native land, 

Nor wished him back, unless with Freedom won ! 

IV. 

To olden times my reveries have roamed — 
While twilight hangs above her silver star, 
Which in the waveless deep reflected shines — 
Have roamed to glory and war, and the fierce days 
Of Scotland's renovation, when the Bruce 
Beheld the sun of Bannockbum go down. 
And wept for gladness that the land was free ! 
Fitful and fair, yet clouded with a haze, 
As 'twere the mantle of uncertainty — 
The veil of doubt — ^to memory awakes 
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The bright heart-stirring past, when human life 

(For but its flashing points to us remain) 

"Was half romance ; and were it not that yet, 

In stream, and crag, and isle, and crumbling walls 

Of keep and castle, still remains to us 

Physical proof that history is no mere 

Hallucination, oftentimes the mind 

(So different is the present from the past) 

"Would deem its pageant an illusion alL 

V. 

Arran, and Bute, and Cumbrae, and ye peaks 
Glowing like sapphires in the utmost west. 
Sweet scenes of beauty and peace, farewell ! The eyes 
But of a passing visitor are mine ' 
On you. Before this radiant eve, enshrined 
For ever in my inmost soul, ye were 
Known but in name ; but now ye are mine own, 
One of the pictures which fond memory. 
In musing phantasy, will oft-times love 
To conjure up, gleaning, amid the stir 
And strife of multitudes, as 'twere repose, 
By dwelling on the tranquil and serene ! 



THE 



THOEN OF PEESTON. 



Eeviving with the genial airs, 

Beneath the azure heaven of spring, 

Thy stem of ancient vigour bears 
Its branches green and blossoming ; 
The birds around thee hop and sing. 

Or flit, on glossy pinions home. 
Above thy time-resisting head. 
Whose umbrage overhangs the dead, 

Thou venerable Thorn ! *^ 

Three ages of mankind have pass'd 
To silence and to sleep, since thou 

Eearing thy branches to the blast, 

As glorious, and more green than now. 
Sheltered beneath thy shadowy brow 

The warrior from the dews of night : 
To doubtful sleep himself he laid. 
Enveloped in his tartan plaid. 

And dreaming of the fight 
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Day opened in the orient sky 
With wintry aspect, dull and drear ; 

On every leaf, while glitteringly 
The rimy hoar-frost did appear. 
Blue Ocean was unseen, though near ; 

And hazy shadows seem'd to draw, 
In silver with their mimic floods, 
A line above the Seton woods, 

And round North Berwick Law. 

Hark 1 'twas the bagpipe that awoke 
Its tones of battle and alarms ! *' 

The royal drum, with* doubling stroke, 
In answer, beat, " To arms — to arms ! " 
If tumult and if war have charms. 

Here might that bliss be sought and found : 
The Saxon line unsheaths the sword ; 
Rushes the Gael, with battle- word, 

Across the stubble ground. 

Alas ! that British might should wield 
Destruction o*er a British plain ; 

That hands, ordain'd to bear the shield, 
Should bring the poisoned lance to drain 
The life-blood from a brother's vein, 

And steep ancestral fields in gore ! 
Yet, Preston, such thy fray began ; 
Thy marsh-collected waters ran 

Empurpled to the shore. 
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The noble Gardiner^ bold of soul. 
Saw, spirit-sunk, bis dastards flee,^ 

Disdained to let a fear control, 
And, striving by the side of thee. 
Fell, like a champion of the free ! 

And Brymer, too, who scorned to yield. 
Here took his death-blow undismayed. 
And, sinking slowly downward, laid 

His back upon the field. 

Descendant of a royal line — 

A line unfortunate and brave ! 
Success a moment seemed to shine 

On thee — *twas sunbeams on a grave ! 

Thy home a hiding-place — a cave. 
With foxes destined soon to be ! 

To sorrow and to suffering wed, 

A price on thy devoted head. 
And blood-hounds tracking thee ! 

*Twas mom ; but ere the solar ray 
Shot, burning, from the west abroad, 

The field was still ; the soldier lay 
Beneath the turf on which he trod, 
Within a cold and lone abode. 

Beside the spot whereon he fell ; 
For ever sever'd from his kind, 
And from the home he left behind — 

His own paternal dell ! 
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Sheathed in their glittering panoply, 
Oi wrapt in wai-cloak, bloi>d-1)«apretit, 

Within one common cemeterj, 
The lofty and the low were pent : 
No longer did the evening tent 

Their mirth and TaasoU-clamovir hear : 
Ah 1 many a maid of ardent breast 
Shed for his sake, whom she loved beat. 

The heart-conauming tear ! 

Thou, lonely tree, aurviveBt still — 

Thy tloom is white, thy leaf is green ; 

I hear the tinkling of a rill ; 

All else is silent : and the scene, 
Where battle raged, is now serene 

Beneath the purple fall of night. 
Yet oft, beside the plough, appear. 
Casque, human bone, and broken spear, 

Sad relics of the fight ! 



THE BASS EOCK. 



The scout, the seart, the cftttiw»ke. 
The aolan-gooee litB on the laik. 
Yearly in the spring. 

Ray's InivBnuuM, (108L) 



'TwAS Summer^s depth ; a more enlivening sun 
Never drank up the gelid morning dews, 
Or crimsoned with its glow the July flowers, 
Than that on which our boat, with oar and sail, 
Left Canta Bay, with its embosomed huts. 
And through the freshening tide, with eager prow, 
Bore onward to thy rocks, horrific Bass ! 



II. 



Light blew the breeze, the billows curled around ; 
'Mid clouds of sea-fowl, whose unceasing screams 
Uncouth filled all the empty heavens with sound. 
Forward we clove : at times the solan*s wing. 
As if to show its majesty of strength. 
Brushed near us with a roughly winnowing noise ; 
And now, aloft, a lessening speckj was seen 
Over the cloudlets, 'mid engulfing blue. 



( 
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Around us, and around, the plovers wheeled 
In myriads, restless, multitudinous. 
Wedge-like, at intervals their inner plumes 
Glancing like silver in the sunny ray; 
The parrot dived beside us ; slowly past 
Floated the graceful eider-duck; with shrieks 
The snipe zig-zagg'd, then vanished in alarm ; . 
And all in air and ocean seem*d astir ; 
Until the sole and narrow landing-place** 
We reached, and, grappling with the naked crags, 
Wound to a smoother ledge our sheer ascent. 

III. 

Never was transit more electrical ! 

An hour ago, and by thy traceried walls 

We drove, Newbyth, beneath the overhanging boughs 

Of forests old, wherein the stock-dove plained 

In sequestration ; while the rabbit, scared, 

Took to its hole under the hawthorn's root ; 

And lay our path through bright and bloomy fields. 

Where, from the scented clover to the cloud, 

Arose the lyric lark on twinkling wings ; 

And linnets from each brake responsively 

Piped to each other, till the shady groves 

Of Tyningham seemed melody's abode. 

Everything breathed of happiness and life. 

Which in itself was joy ; the hill-side farms 

Basked in the sunshine with their yellow cones 

Of gathered grain ; the ploughboy with his team 

Stalked onward whistling ; and, &om cottage roofs, 
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Bluely ascended to the soft clear sky 

The wreathing smoke, which spake domestic love, 

In household duties cheerfully performed ; 

And, wading in the neighbouring rivulet, 

With eager fingers, from the wild-flower banks, 

Sweet-scented, childhood gathered nameless blooms. 

And now, as if communion were cut off 

Utterly with mankind and their concerns. 

Amid the bleak and barren solitude 

Of that precipitous and sea-girt rock 

We found ourselves ; the waves their orison 

Howled to the winds, which from the breezy North 

Over the German Ocean came, as *twere 

To moan in anger through the rifted caves, 

Whose echoes gave a desolate response ! 

IV. 

Far in the twilight of primeval time. 
This must have been a place (ponderingly 
Methought) where aboriginal men poured forth 
Their erring worship to the elements. 
Long ere the Druid, in the sullen night 
Of old oak forests, tinged his altar-stone 
With blood of brotherhood. It must be so ; 
So awfully doth the spirit of their powers — 
The desolating winds, the trampling waves, 
With their white manes, the storm-shower, and the sun- 
Here, in this solitude, impress the mind. 
Yet human hearts have beat in this abode,^ 
AU sullen and repulsive though it be — 



] 
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The hearts of priests and princes ; and full oft 

Lone captive eyes, for many a joyless month, 

Have marked the sun, that rose o'er eastward May^ 

Expire in glory o*er the summits dun 

Of the far Grampians, in the golden west : | / 

Yea, still some ruins, weather-stained, forlorn, 

And mottled with the melancholy weeds ; 

That love the salt hreeze, tell of prisons grim,^ 

Where, in an age as rude, though less remote, 

Despotic Policy its victims held 

In privacy immured ; and where, apart, 

The fearless champions of our faith reformed, 

Shut up, and severed from the land they loved, 

Breathed out their prayers — ^that day-spring from on high 

Should visit us — ^to Grod's sole listening ear I 

V. 

A mighty mass majestic, from the roots 
Of the old sea, thou risest to the sky, 
In thy wild, bare sublimity alone. 
All-glorious was the prospect from thy peak, 
Thou thunder-cloven Island of the Forth, 
Landward Tantallon lay, with ruined walls *^ 
Sepulchral — ^like a giant, in old age. 
Smote by the blackening lightning-jBash, and left 
A prostrate corpse upon the sounding shore I 
Behind arose your congregated woods, 
Leuchie, Balgone, and Kockville — ^fairer none. 
Eemoter, mingling with the arch of heaven, 
Blue Cheviot told where, stretching by his feet. 
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Bloomed the fair valleys of Northumberland. 
Seaward, the Forth, a glowing, green expanse. 
Studded with many a white and gliding sail, 
"Winded its serpent form — the Ochils rich 
Down gazing in its mirror ; while beyond, 
The Grampians reared their bare imtrodden scalps ; 
Fife showed her range of scattery coast-towns old — 
Old as the days of Scotland's early kings — 
Malcolm, and Alexander, and* the Bruce — 
From western Dysart, to the dwindling point 
Of famed and far St Andrews : aU beyond 
"Was ocean's billowy and unbounded waste. 
Sole broken by the verdant islet May,^ 
Whose fitful lights, amid surrounding gloom, 
"When midnight mantles earth and sea and sky. 
From danger warns the home-bound mariner ; 
And one black speck — a distant sail — ^which told 
Where mingled with its Hne the horizon blue. 

VI. 

Who were thy visitants, lone Eock, since Man 
Shrank from thy sea-flower solitudes, and left 
His crumbling ruins 'mid thy barren shelves ? 
Up came the cormorant, with dusky wing, 
From northern Orkney, an adventurous flight. 
Floating far o'er us, in the liquid blue, 
"While many a hundred fathom in the sheer 
Abyss below, where foamed the surge unheard 
Dwindled by distance, flocks of mighty fowl 
Floated like feathery specks upon the wave. 
VOL. I. u 
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The rower witli his boat-hook strack the mast. 
And lo ! the myriad wings, that like a sheet. 
Of snow, overspread the crannies — all were up !• 
The gannet, guillemot, and kittiwake, 
Mfurrot and plover, snipe and eider-duck. 
The pnfi&n and the falcon, and the gull — 
Thousands on thousands, an innumeroos throng ^ 
Darkeningthe noontide with their winnowing plumes, 
A cloud of animation ! the wide air 
Tempesting with their mingled cries uncouth ! 

VII. 

Words cannot tell the sense of loneliness 
Which then and there, cloud-like, across my soul 
Fell, as our weary steps clomb that ascent. 
Amid encompassing mountains I have paused. 
At twilight, when alone the little stars. 
Brightening amid the wilderness of blue, 
Proclaimed a world not God-forsaken quite ; 
IVe walked, at midnight, on the hollow shore, 
In darkness, when the trampling of the waves. 
The demon-featured clouds, and howling gales, 
Seemed like returning chaos — all the fierce 
Terrific elements in league with night — 
Earth crouching underneath their tyrannous sway, 
And the lone sea-bird shrieking from its rock ; 
And I have mused in churchyards far remote, 
And long forsaken even by the dead. 
To blank oblivion utterly given o'er. 
Beneath the waning moon, whose mournful ray 
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Showed but tlie dim hawk sleeping on his stone : 

But never, in its moods of phantasy, 

Had to itself my spirit shaped a scene 

Of sequestration more profound than thine. 

Grim throne of solitude, stupendous Bass ! 

Oft in the populous city, 'mid the stir 

And strife of hurrying thousands, each intent 

On his own earnest purpose, to thy chffs 

Sea-girt, precipitous — ^the solan's home — 

Wander my reveries ; and thoughts of thee 

(While scarcely stirs the ivy round the porch. 

And all is silent as the sepulchre) 

Oft make the hush of midnight more profound. 



THOMSON'S BIBTH-PLACE. 

(ednav, bozbubghshibb.) 

I. 

" Is Ednam, then, so near us ? I must ga 
On Thomson's cradle-spot — as sweet a bard 
(Theocritus and Maro blent in one) 
As ever graced the name — and on the scenes 
That first to poesy awoke his soul, 
In hours of holiday, when Boyhood's glance 
Invested nature with an added charm." 
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So saying to myself, with eager steps, 

Down through the avenues of Sydenham — 

(Green Sydenham, to me for ever dear, 

As birth-house of the being with whose fate 

Mine own is sweetly mingled— even with thine 

My wife, my children's mother) — on I strayed 

In a perplexity of pleasing thoughts. 

Amid the perfume of blown eglantine. 

And hedgerow wild-flowers, memory conjuring up 

In many a sweet, bright, fragmentary snatch, 

The truthful, soul-subduing lays of him 

Whose fame is with his country's being blent, 

And cannot die ; until at length I gained 

A vista from the road, between the stems 

Of two broad sycamores, whose filial boughs 

Above in green communion intertwined : 

And lo ! at once in view, nor far remote. 

The downward cpuntry, like a map imfiirled. 

Before me lay — ^green pastures — forests dark — 

And, in its simple quietude revealed, 

Ednam, no more a visionary scene. 



IT. 

A rural church ; some scattered cottage roofs, 
From whose secluded hearths the thin blue smoke, 
Silently wreathing through the breezeless air. 
Ascended, mingling with the summer sky ; 
A rustic bridge, mossy and weather-stained ; 
A fairy streamlet, singing to itself ; 
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And here and there a venerable tree 

In foliaged beauty— of these elements, 

And only these, the simple scene was formed. 



III. 

In soft poetic vision, brightly dim, 
Oft had I dreamed of Ednam, of the spot 
Where to the light of life the infant eye 
Of Thomson opened, where his infant ear 
First heard the birds, and where his infant feet 
Oft chased the butterfly from bloom to bloom ; 
Until the syllables — a talisman — 
Brought to my heart a realm of deep delight, 
A true Elysian picture, steeped in hues 
Of pastoral loveliness — ^whose atmosphere 
"Was such as wizard wand has charmed around 
The hold of Indolence, where every sight 
And every sound to a luxurious calm 
Smoothed down the ever-swelling waves of thought ;— 
And oft, while o*er the Bard's harmonious page, 
Nature's reflected picture, I have hung 
Enchanted, wandering thoughts have crossed my mind 
Of his lone boyhood — 'mid the mazy wood, 
Or by the rippling brook, or on the hill. 
At dewy daybreak — and the eager thirst 
With which his opening spirit must have drank 
The shows of earth and heaven, till I have wished, 
Yea rather longed with an impassioned warmth. 
That on his birth-place I might gaze, and tread, 
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If only for one short and passing hour, 

The pathways which, a century agone, 

He must have trod — scenes by his pencil sketched. 

And by the presence hallowed evermore, 

Of him who sang the Seasons as they roll, 

With all a Hesiod*s truth, a Homer's power, 

And the pure feeling of Simonides. 



IV. 

Now Ednam lay before me — there it lay — 
1^0 more phantasmagorial ; but the thought 
Of Thomson vanished, nor would coalesce 
And mingle with the landscape, as the dawn 
Melts in the day, or as the cloud-fed stream 
Melts in the sea, to be once more exhaled 
In vapours, and become again a cloud. 
For why*? Let deep psychologists explain — 
For me a spell was broken : this I know. 
And nothing more besides, that this was not 
My Poet's birth-place — earth etherealised 
And spirit-hued — the creature of my dreams, 
By fancy limn'd ; but quite an alien scene, 
Fair in itself — ^if separate from him — 
Fair in itself, and only for itself 
Seeking our praises or regard. The clue 
Of old associations was destroyed — 
A leaf from Pleasure's volume was torn out — 
And, as the fairy frost-work leaves the grass, 
While bums the absorbing red ray of the mom. 
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A tract of mental Eden was laid waste, 
Never to blossom more ! 

Alone I stood, 
By that sweet hamlet lonely and serene. 
Gazing around me in the glowing light 
Of noon, while overhead the rapturous lark 
Soared as it sung, less and less visible. 
Till but a voice *mid heaven's engulfing blue. 
No scene could philosophic Hfe desire 
More tranquil for its evening ; nor could love. 
Freed from ambition, for enjoyment seek 
A holier haunt of sequestration calm. 
Yet though the tones and smiles of Nature bade 
The heart rejoice, a shadow overspread 
My musings — ^for a fairyland of thought 
Had melted in the light of common day. 
A moment's truth had disenchanted years 
Of cherished vision : Ednam, which before 
Spoke to my spirit as a speU, was now 
The index to a code of other thoughts ; 
And turning on my heel — ^a poorer man 
Than morning looked on me — ^I sighed to think 
How oft our joys depend on ignorance ! 



NOTES 

TO POEMS SUGGESTED 
BY CELEBRATED SCOTTISH LOCALITIES. 



1. 

A II ahovi ikee wears a gloom 

Of something sterner than the tomJb, — ^P. 260. 

The ruins of the Tower of Ercildouno, once the abode and 
property of the famous True Thomas, the poet and soothsayer, 
are still to be seen at a little distance from the village of the 
same name in Lauderdale, pleasantly situated on the eastern 
bank of the Leader, which, in pronunciation, has been corrupted 
into Earlstoun. About the ruins themselves there is nothing 
peculiar or remarkable, save their authenticated antiquity, and 
the renown shed upon them as the relics of " Learmonth's high 
and ancient hall." Part of the wcQls, and nearly the whole of 
the subterranean vaults, yet remain. A stone in the wall of the 
church of Earlstoun still bears the inscription — 

" Auld Rhymer's race 
Lies in (his place." 

He must have died previous to 1299 ; for in that year his son 
resigned the property of his deceased father to the Trinity 
House of Solti-a, as a document testifying this circumstance is 
preserved in the Advocates* Library. On a beautiful morning 
in September, " long, long ago," when I was yet ignorant that 
any part of the ruins were in existence, they were pointed out 
to me, and, I need not add, awakened a thousand stirring asso- 
ciations connected with the legends, the superstitions, and 
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the history of the mediseyal ages — ^when nature brought forth 
'* GorgoDS, and hydras, and chimeras dire/' and social life 
seemed entirely devoted to " Ladye love, and war, renown, and 
knightly worth, '* 

2. 

Thee, 'tis mid, dire forms molest, 

Thai cannot die, or wUl not rest. — P. 261. 

The ruins of the magician's tower are still regarded with a 
superstitious dread by the neighbouring peasantry ; and to hint 
a doubt to such of their being haxmted by ** forms that come 
not from earth or heaven," would imply the hardihood and 
daring scepticism of the Sadducee. No doubt, this awe has 
greatly added to the desolation and solitude of the place ; for 
the imputed prophecy of Thomas regarding the destruction of 
his house and home has been literaUy verified — 

" Th« hare lall kittle on iny hearth-etane. 
And there will nerer be a Laird Learmonth again." 

In reference to this topic, Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to the 
Border Minstrelsy, tells a good story. " The veneration," he 
says, " paid to his dwelling-place, even attached itself in some 
degree to a person who, within the memory of man, chose to 
set up his residence in the ruins of Learmonth^s Tower. The 
name of this man was Murray, a kind of herbalist, who, by dint 
of some knowledge of simples, the possession of a musical clock, 
an electrical machine, and a stuffed alligator, added to a sup- 
posed commxmication with Thomas the Rhymer, lived for many 
years in very good credit as a wizard." 



8. 

O/Tristrem brave, and fair Isolde.^-V, 261. 

Although the matter has been made one of dispute, there 
seems little reason to doubt that Thomas the Rhymer was really 
and truly the author of Sir Tristrem — a romance which ob- 
tained almost universal popularity in its own day, and which 
was paraphrased, or rather imitated, by the minstrels of Nor- 
mandy and Bretagne. The principal opponent of this conclu- 
sion is the able antiquary, Mr Price, who, in his edition of 
WarUm^s History qf English Poetry, has appended some elabo- 
rate remarks to the first volume, ?rlth the purpose of proving 
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that the story of Sir Tristrem was known oyer the continent of 
Europe before the age of Thomas of Ercildoune. That, how- 
e7er, by no means disproves that Thomas was the author of the 
Auchinleck MS., edited by Sir Walter Scott. That its langua^ 
may have suffered from passing orally from one person to 
another before being committed to writing at all, is not impro- 
bable. 

Be this as it may, such was the instability of literary popu- 
larity before the invention of printing, that at last only one copy 
of True Thomas' romance was known to exist. From this^ 
which belongs to the Advocates' Library in Edinburgh, and is 
the earliest specimen of Scottish poetry extant, the author of 
Marmion gave the world his edition in 1804, filling up the 
blanks in the narrative, and following out the story in a style 
of editorial emendation, and competency for his task, not often 
to be met with. Taken all in all, the rifad'mento is not one of 
the least extraordinary achievements of a most extraordinary 
literary career. 

The more hurried reader will find a succinct and very lumi- 
nous account of Sir Tristrem, with illustrative extracts, in Mr 
Ellis' Specimens of Ancieni Poetry, vol. i., where that distin- 
guished scholar evinces his usual taste, research, and critical 
discrimination. 

4. 

Beneath the mystic Eildom Tree, — ^P. 262. 

Tradition reports that, from under this tree, the Rhymer was 
wont to utter his prophecies, and also, that it was from this 
spot he was enticed away by the Queen of Fairyland : — 

" True ThomM 1«7 on Huntlie bank, 
A ferlle he spied wl' his ee; 
And there he mw a lady bright 
Come riding down by the Beldon Tree. 

Her skirt was of the gran-green silk. 

Her mantle of the velvet fine ; 
At ilka tett of her horse's mane. 

Hung fifty diver bells and nine." 

5. 

Aiid stUl (he GoUin Bum steals round 

The purple heath, with lonely sound, — P. 262. 

A small stream in the neighbourhood of the Eildon Tree (or 
rather Stone, as its quondam site is now pointed out by a piece 
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of rock) has received the name of the Bogle Bum^ from the 
spirits which were thought to haunt the spot in attendance on 
the prophet. 



6. 

And many a wound of many a afield 

Of blood, in Bmc^s blood be heaFd. — ^P. 263. 

Among the prophecies ascribed to the fthymer is the follow- 
ing, evidently relating to the junction of the crowns under 
James VI. : — 

'* Then to the baim I could My, 
Where dwellest thou. In what countrje ? 
Or who ahftU rule the iale Britain 
From the north to the aouth na r 

The French queen ahall bear the Mn 
Shall rule all Britain to the sea : 
Which from the Brace's blood aiiall come 
A* near as the ninth degree." 

That severe, yet acute and candid, ezpurgator of historical 
truth, the late Lord Hailes, in a dissertation devoted to the 
prophecies of Bede, Merlin, Gildas, and our bard, makes it 
pretty di^nctly appear that the lines just quoted are an inter- 
polation, and do not appertain to True Thomas at all, but to 
Berlington, another approved sooldisayer of a later age. 



7. 

ElJUmtPs QtLeen 



Beheld the boy-bard on the green. — P. 263. 

. The description of the journey to Fairyland in the old ballad 
is exquisitely poetical — f^w things more so : — 



' Oh Me 7a not yon narrow road. 

80 thick bcMt with thomi.and brfen f 
That it the path of righteouinea. 
Though after it but few inqulrei. 

' And Me not ye that braid, braid road. 
That Ilea acroM that Illy leren r 
That is the path of wlckedneM, 
Though lome call it the path to HeaTon. 

' And aee not ye that bonny road 
That wind! aerca the ferny brae f 
That is the road to fkir Elfland, 
Where thou and I this night maun gait.' 
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Oh thtf rode on, and IWrthor on. 

And they waded through rivera aboon the knee ; 
And they aaw neither snn nor moon. 

But they heard the roaring of the 



It was mirk, mirk night, there waa nae item light. 
And they waded through red blude to the knee ; 

For a' the blude that's ahed on earth 
Bum through the qiring* o* that oountrie." 

Bonnm tavgnaojK, toL It. 



8. 



Be my mind 



To science, when it deadent, blind, — ^P. 265. 

As the boundaries of science are enlarged, those of poetry are 
proportionately curtailed. The contrary is arbitrarily main- 
tained by many, for whose judgment in other matters I have 
respect ; but in this I cannot believe them : for in what does 
poetry consist? It may be defined to be objects or subjects 
viewed through the mirror of imagination, and descanted on 
in harmonious language. If such a definition be adopted — and 
it will be found not an incomprehensive one — ^then it must be 
admitted, that the very exactness of knowledge is a barrier to 
the laying on of that colouring, through which alone facts can 
be converted into poetry. The best proof of this would be a 
reference to what has been generally regarded as the best poetiy 
of the best authors, in ancient and modem times, more espe- 
cially with reference to the external world— for of the world of 
mind all seems to remain, from Plato downwards, in the same 
state of glorious uncertainty, and probably will ever do so. 
The precision of science would at once annul the grandest por- 
tions of the Psalms — of Isaiah — of Ezekiel — of Job — of the 
Revelation. It would convert the Medea of Euripides— the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid — and the Atys of Catullus, into rhapso- 
dies; and render the Fairy Queen of Spenser — the Tempest 
and Mid-Summer Night's Dream of Shakespeare — the Ancient 
Mariner of Coleridge — the KUmeny of Hogg — the Edith and 
Nora of Wilson — the Thalaha of Southey— the Cloud and 
Sensitive Plant of Shelley, little better than rant, bombast, and 
fustian. In the contest between Bowles, Byron, and Campbell 
on this subject, the lesser poet had infinitely the better of the 
two greater ; but he did not make sufficient use of his advantage, 
either in argument or illustration — for no one could be hardy 
enough to maintain that a newly-built castle is equally poeticfQ 
with a similsur one in ruins, or a man-of-war, fresh from the 
stocks^ to one that had long braved the battle and the breeze. 
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Stone and lime^ as well as wood and sail-cloth, require associa- 
tions. Of themselves they are prose : it is only what they ac- 
quire that renders them subjects for poetry. Were it otherwise. 
Pope's Essay on Criticism, would be, as a poem, equal to his 
JEloisa, for it exhibits the same power, and the same judgment ; 
and Darwin's Botanic Garden and Temple of Naiure might dis- 
place fix>m the shelf Milton's Cwnus and Paradise Lost, Where- 
ever light penetrates the obscure, and dispels the uncertain, a 
demesne has been lost to the realm of imagination. 

That poetry can never be robbed of its chief elements I 
firmly believe, for these elements are indestructible principles 
in human nature, and while men breathe there is room for a 
new Sappho, or a new Simonides ; nor in reference to the pre- 
sent state of poetical literature, although we verily believe that 
neither even Marmion nor Childe Harolde would be now received 
as we delight to know they were some thirty or forty years ago, 
still we do not despair that poetry will ultimately recover from 
the staggering blows which science has inflicted, in the shape of 
steam — of railway— of electro-magnetism — of geology — of poli- 
tical economy and statistics— in fact, by a series of disenchant- 
ments. Original genius may form new elements, extract new 
combinations, and, at least, be what the kaleidoscope is to the 
rainbow. But this alters not the position with which we set 
out. In the foamy seas we can never more expect to behold 
Proteus leading out his flocks ; nor, in -the stream, another 
Narcissus admiring his fair face ; nor Diana again descending 
to Endymion. We cannot hope another Macbeth to meet with 
other witches on the blasted heath, or another Faust to wander 
amidst the mysteries of another Walpurgis Night. Kocks are 
stratified by time as exactly as cloth is measured by tailors, and 
Echo, no longer a vagrant, is compelled quietly to submit to 
the laws of acoustics. 



9. 

The voice of triumph and of wait. 

Of victor and of vanquished blent. — P. 266. 

The celebrated battle of Roslin was fought on the 24th of 
February 1302, during the guardianship of Scotland by Com3m, 
after the dethroned king had been conveyed by the messengers 
of the Pope from his captivity in England to his castle of Bail- 
leul in France, where, in obscurity and retirement, he passed 
the remainder of his life. 
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Aware we are that our Scottish historiabs, Fordun and 
Wyntoun — ^both of whom give accounts of this battle-^are en- 
titled patriotically to be a little partial ; but it is cunous, as 
Bfr Tytler remarks {Hist,, vol. i. p. 440. Note N., p. 19&,) how 
far Lord Hailes, " from an affSsctation of superiority to national 
prejudice/' passes over or disallows many corroborating circum* 
stances admitted even by the English chroniclers themselyes, 
Hemingford, Trivet^ and Longtofb. 

10. 

By England! 8 haughty Edward sent. — ^P. 267. 

Sir John de Seagrave was appointed Goyemor of Scotland by 
Edward I., and marched from Berwick towards Edinburgh^ 
about the beginning of Lent, with an army of twenty thousand 
men, consisting chiefly of cavalry, and officered by some of the 
best Mid bravest leaders of England. Among these were two 
brothers of the governor, whom Hemingford designates as 
" milites strenuissimi" and Robert de Neville, a nobleman who 
had greatly distinguished himself in the Welsh wars. This 
powerful force was divided into three sections, one of which was 
commanded by Seagrave himself, the second by Ralph de Man- 
ton, and the third by Neville ; and, on approaching Roslin, as 
no enemy was met with, each encamped on its own ground 
without any established commimication with the others. Sir 
John Comyn and Sir Simon Frazer, who were at Biggar with a 
small force of eight thousand cavalry, marched from that place 
during the night, to take the enemy by surprise, and attacked 
Seagrave with his division on the Moor of Roslin. The com- 
mander, with his brother and son, as well as sixteen knights 
and thirty esquires, were made prisoners, and the Scots had 
begun to plunder when the second division appeared. This also 
was routed with great slaughter, and Ralph de Manton taken 
captive. No sooner, however, was this second triumph achieved, 
than the last division, under Neville, appeared in the distance. 
Worn out with their march and two successive attacks, the first 
impulse of the Scots was to retreat ; but the proximity of the 
enemy rendered this impossible, and a third conflict com- 
menced, which, after being obstinately disputed, terminated in 
the death of Neville, and the total rout of his followers. The 
carnage is said to have been dreadful, as the whole of the pri- 
soners taken in the first and second engagements were neces- 
sarily put to death. 
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11. 

The Wallace and the Groeme have throvm 
The lustre of their deeds behind. — P. 267. 

After the disastrous battle of Falkirk, in which Sir John the 

Grahame and Sir John Stewart of Boskill were slain, Wallace, 

. disgusted with the jealousy and treacherous conduct of the 

Barons, retired into privacy. It was during this sequestration 

from public afi&drs that the battle of Boslin was fought. 

The tombs of Grahame and Stewart are still extant in the 
churchyard of Falkirk, having been severally more than once 
renewed. 

12. 

For Scottish mothers bring forth men. — P. 267. 

** Bring forth men-children only ! 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males." 

Macbeth, 

18. 

To blast these beaiUeons scenss aground, — P. 269. 

" It is telling a tale which has been repeated a thousand 
times, to say that a morning of leisure can scarcely be anywhere 
more delightfully spent than in the woods of Roslin and on the 
banks of the Esk. In natural beauty, indeed, the scenery may 
be equalled, and in grandeur exceeded, by the Cartland Crags, 
near Lanark, the dell of Craighall, in Angusshire, and probably 
by other landscapes of the same character which have been less 
celebrated; but Boslin and its adjacent sceneiy have other 
associations, dear to the antiquarian and the historian, which 
may fiEtirly entitle it to precedence over every other Scottish 
scene of the same kind.'* — Provincial Antiquities. 



14. 

Blue Esh to Gorton^s listening woods, — P. 269. 

Gorton lies between Boslin and Hawthomden, and on the 
same side of the river as the latter. It is celebrated for its 
caves, which are in the cliff facing the river, and so covered up 
with bushes and brambles that it is difficult to discover the 
entrance to them. They are cut in the form of a cross, and are 
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supposed to have been the abode of hermits. During the un- 
happy reign of David II., when Scotland was overrun by the 
English, they yielded refuge to Sir Alexander Bamsay of Dal- 
wolsey and a band of chosen followers, noted for patriotism and 
gallantry. 

15. 

St Clair ! thy princdy kaUs 
In ruin sink decai^d. — P. 270. 

The Castle and Chapel of Roslin are too well known to the 
lovers of the picturesque to be more than merely alluded to 
here. The origin of the castle is so remote that, says Chalmers, 
{Caledonia,, vol. ii. p. 571,) it is laid in fable : in fact, it is 
beyond the date of authentic record. The ruins, with their 
tremendous triple range of vaults, are still, from their extent 
and situation, extremely imposing. The chapel, which is still 
in tolerable preservation, and has been lately carefully repaired, 
is one of the finest specimens of florid Gothic architecture north 
of the Tweed. It was founded in 1446 by William St Clair, 
Prince of Orkney, Duke of Oldenburgh, Earl of Caithness and 
Stratheme, &c.. High Chancellor, ChamberlaiD, and Lieutenant 
of Scotland. Indeed, as Godscroft says of him, his titles were 
such as might " weary even a Spaniard." The barons of Roslin, 
each in his armour, lie buried in a vault beneath the floor. 



16. 

The hones of King Robert 

Find an honoured and holy a^sylum in thee. — P. 271. 

'* Immediately after the king^s death, his heart was taken 
out, as he had himself directed. He was then buried with 
great state and solemnity under the pavement of the choir, in 
the Abbey Church of Dunfermline, and over his grave was 
raised a rich marble monument, which was made at Paris. 
Centuries passed on; the ancient church, with the marble 
moiiument, fell into ruins, and a more modem building was 
erected on the same site. This in our own days gave way to 
time, and, in clearing the foundations for a third church, the 
workmen laid open a tomb which proved to be that of Robert 
the Bruce. The lead coating in which the body was found 
enclosed was twisted round the head in the shape of a rude 
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orown. A rich cloth of gold, but much decayed, was thrown 
over it, and, on examining the skeleton, it was found that 
the breast-bone had been sawn asunder to get at the heart. 

" There remained, therefore, no doubt that, after the lapse 
of almost five hundred years, his countrymen were permitted, 
with a mixture of delight and awe, to behold the very bones 
of their great deliverer." — Tytler's Hist,, vol. i. p. 421-2. 

It is worthy of remark, that the greatest man which Scotland 
has produced since the hero of Bannockbum was present at 
the reinterment of these relics, and that Sir Walter Scott bent 
over the coffin of Robert the Bruce. 

See an interesting Report of the discovery of the tomb and re- 
interment of the body of King Robert, by Sir Henry Jardine, 
in Traiuadiont qf the Antiquarian Society of Scotland, voL ii. 
part ii p. 435. 

17. 
The crash of Surreys onward charging, — P. 275. 

The contemporary accounts of the battle of Flodden, English 
and Scottish, are now admitted to be full of error and exag- 
geration; and, indeod, no circumstantial accoimt, freed from 
these, was given of it till the days of Pinkerton. Some correc- 
tions, even of it, with some additional particulars, will be found 
in Tytler's Scotland, vol. v. Dr Lingard makes the niunber 
of the Scottish army forty thousand ; and contemporary English 
statements admit the English to have been twenty-six tho\isand ; 
Mr Tytler remarking, that it is by no means improbable that 
this was rather a low estimate. It is that assumed in the rare 
tract entitled The Batayle of Floddon-fefde, called Brainston 
Moor, some years ago reprinted by that eminent antiquary, 
Mr Pitcaim, whose Celebrated Criminal Trials have thrown 
such a mass of light on the curious medieval history of 
Scotland. 



18. 

.Like Solwa'jfs tide enlarging.— V, 275. 

The Solway is remarkable for the rapidity with which its 
tides make and recede. Few things more graphic have ever 
been penned ,than the detailed account of the phenomena 
characterising the spring-tides in the Solway Firth, as given 

VOL. L X 
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a to tbe memory of oil lovers of poett;. 



Tht Lordi ftfStotUindi hamut'd tamtri.—P. 275. 

" Among tbe slaiii were thirteen Earls — Crawford, Montrose, 
Huiitl;, Lennox, Argyle, Errol, Athole, Morton, CasBillia, 
Bothwell, Rothes, C^thnese, and Olencaim ; the King's natora] 
SOD, the Archbishop of 8t Andrews, who had been eduoatad 
abroad by Erasmus ; the Bishops of Caithness and the Isles ; 
the Abbots of InchaA^j and Kilwinning ; and the Dean of 
Glssgow, To these we must add fifteen Lords and Chiefs of 
Clans— amongst whom were Sir Dunoon Campbell of Glenurohj'; 
lauohlan Uaolean of Donart ; Campbell of Lawers ; and five 
Peen^ eldest sons ; beudes La Motto, tbe Franoh Ambassador ; 
and the Secretary of tbe King. The names of the gentry who 
fell are too numeroas for rec^itulatlon, sinoe there ware few 
families of any note in Scotland which did not lose one relatjve 
or another, whilst some houses had to weep the death of all 
It is iWim this cause that the seneatioaa of sorrow and national 
lamentation, occasioned by the defeat, were peculiarly poignant 
and lastiiig ; so that, to this day, few Scotsmen can hear the 
name of Flodden without a shudder of gloomy regret." — 
Tvtlsr'b Bwtory of Scot/and, vol. v. p. 82. 



20. 
W&ai it mih'dfiiU Img MUvtd.—l: 276. 

From the circumstance of several of the Scotljsh nobles 
having worn at tbe battle of Flodden a dress ramilar to the 
King's, and from the reports that he had been seen allvo 
subsequent to the defeat, many were led long and fondly to 
believe that, in accordance with a vow, he had gone to Jeru- 
salem on a pilgrimage, to merit absolution for the death of 
his father ; and that, on his retom, he would assert his right 
to the crown.— Sob WkBVbh'h FuHertd JUmvmaUi, p. 181. 

By others the Earl of Home was accused, not only of having 
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failed to support the King in the battle, but of having carried 
him out of the field, and murdered him. Sir Walter Scott, 
in a note on the sixth canto of Marmion, says that ''this tale 
was reyived in my remembrance, by an unauthenticated story 
of a skeleton, wrapped in a bull's hide, and surrounded with 
an iron chain, said to have been found in the well of Home 
Castle ; for which, on inquiry, I could never find any better 
authority than the sexton of the parish having said, that \f the 
well were deaned outj he wovXd not be surprised at stich a 
discovery." 

No doubt can be entertained that James fell on the field, 
whore he had fought less with the discretion of a leader than 
the chivalrous feelings of a knight. He was found on the 
following day among the slain, and recognised by Lord Dacre, 
although much disfigured from the number and magnitude of 
his wounds. It is mentioned by Hereford, in his AnnalSt 
(p. 22), "that when James's body was found, his neck was 
opened in the middle with a wide wound ; his left hand, almost 
cut off in two places, did scarce hang to his arm, and the 
archers had shot him in many places of his body." 

The remains of James were carried from the field, first to 
Berwick, and then to Bichmond, where they were interred. 
His sword and dagger are preserved in the Herald's College, 
London, where tiiey may stil] be seen. 



21. 

Like a phdlaTix round thee clung. — P. 276. 

From a contemporary chronicle we learn that the battle 
commenced between four aqd five in the afternoon of the 
5th September, and lasted till ''within the night;" distinctly 
disproving the assertion of Dr Lingard, that the conflict was 
decided in little more than an hour. In the curious Original 
Gazette of the Battle of Flodden, printed by Pinkerton, from 
the French MS. in the Herald's Office (Appendix to vol. ii. 
No. X.), the Scottish King is stated to have been killed within 
a lance's length of the Earl of Surrey ; and from the same 
source we learn that, though a large part of his division were 
killed, none were made prisoners — "a circumstance," as Sir 
Walter Scott remarks, " that testifies the desperation of their 
resistance." 
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22. 

McurrCd o*er the bright JUmers wede airay.— P. 276. 

It is ascertained that the well-known and beautiliil verses 
now sung as *' The Flowers of the Forest" are the production 
of a lady of family in Boxbui^hshire, eyidence of this fact 
having been produced by the late Dr Somerville of Jedburg^h^ 
to Sir Walter Scott ; but it is equally true that the stanzas 
were only engrafted on the floating remnants of an ancient, 
and probably nearly contemporary ballad — the lines of the 
first stanza, 

" I'n heard them Ulttng, at the eve*' milking," 

and the concluding one, 

" The floven of the forest are a' wede away/' 

being all that remain to tell of its existence, save another 
imperfect line, which, however, conveys an affecting image — 

" I ride lingle on my saddle. 
For the flowers of the forest are a' wede away." 

To the great delight of all the lovers of Scottish music, the 
original melody of the song, along with those of *' Bonny 
Dundee," "Waes my heart that we should sunder," "The 
last time I came o'er the Muir," "Johnny Faa," and several 
other established favourites, was recently discovered in the 
Skene MS. — a collection of ancient music, written between 
the years 1615 and 1620 ; and bequeathed, about twenty years 
ago, by Miss Elizabeth Skene of Curriehill and Hallyaj*ds, to 
the Faculty of Advocates. It was published in 1838, under 
the able editorship of Mr Dauney. By competent judges the 
old air is declared to differ from the modem one only in being 
at once more simple and more beautiful ; and knowing it to 
have been sung by the bereaved of Flodden Field, does not 
destroy a single association, or disturb a single sentiment. By 
how many smoking hearths, through how many generations^ 
has it caused tears to flow ! 

23. 
The leaders, and the legioM, mad for war, — P. 278. 

In 1644 great part of the town of Musselburgh, including the 
Town- House and the celebrated "Chapelle of Lauret," was 
destroyed by the English army under the Earl of Hertford ; 
and, three years after that event, it became tl^e mustering- 
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place for the Scottish forces— news having arrived of the 
approach of the Duke of Somerset to Newcastle, at the head 
of an army of sixteen thousand men, including two thousand 
horse. To oppose this well-appointed force, " the fiery cross " 
was sent through the coimtry ; and, in an incredibly short time, 
not less than thirty-six thousand men were congregated at 
Edmondstone Edge, between the capital and Dalkeith. The 
English were ultimately drawn up on Falside Brae, in the 
parish of Tranent, their right extending over the grounds of 
Walliford and Drummore towards the sea ; but, on recon- 
noitring the position of the Scotch, the Protector found it so 
very strong — the steep banks of the Esk defending them in 
firont, the morass of the Shirehaugh on the left, and the village 
of Inveresk, the mounds of the churchyard of St Michael's, and 
the bridge over the river protected with cannon on the right — 
that he declined to attack them. 

This caution was fatal to his enemies; for, leaving their 
intrenched position on the morning of the 9th September, 
Lord Hume, with fifteen hundred light-horse, appeared on 
Edgebricklin Brae, immediately beneath the English, and rushed 
forward with such impetuosity that Somerset, in the belief that 
they must be supported by some much more considerable force, 
gave strict orders to his men to keep their ranks. Impatient 
of such provocation, Lord Grey extorted leave to oppose them ; 
and, when within a stone's cast, charged them down the hill 
at full speed with a thousand men-at-arms. The onset was 
terrible; but the demi-lances and barbed steeds of their 
opponents were more than a match for the slight hackneys of 
the Borderers, added to a fearful disadvantage of groimd ; 
and, after an unremitting conflict of three hours, the greater 
part of them were cut to pieces, thirteen hundred men being 
slain in sight of the Scottish cctmp, Lord Hume himself severely 
wounded, and his son taken prisoner. 

For very interesting and circumstantial details of this ill- 
omened preface to the great battle of Pinkie, vide Patten's 
Accounti p. 46-7; Hay ward in Kennbt, vol. ii. p. 282; 
Tytlkr's History, vol. vi. p. 26-7, edit first 

24. 
Vainly thai wall of serried tteel oppose, — P. 279. 

Subsequent to this preliminary action, the English made 
overtures to be allowed to retire unmolested back to England, 
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which, being unfortunately mistaken by the Scotch for a proof 
of weakness, were rejected by them; and, voluntarily aban* 
doning their strong position, they crossed the Esk to meet the 
English, whose fleet, consisting of thirty-five ships of war, -was 
anchored in the bay, and continued pouring cannon-shot 
among them as they crossed the bridge — ^by which the Blaster 
of Graham, son of the Earl of Montrose, with many others, 
was slain. It were superfluous to give an account of the well- 
known battle which followed. It is sufficient to remind the 
reader that, after five hours' tremendous fighting, during whicli 
the English cavalry had repeatedly, but in vain, attempted to 
break through the foot battalions commanded by the Earl of 
Angus, the Highlanders, mistaking a partial success on their 
own part for complete victory, prematurely gave way to their 
plundering propensities. At this time a retrograde movement 
was regarded by them as flight ; the same panic seized the 
borough troops, who also threw down their arms. The Scots 
fled by three different ways-^some towards Edinbui^h, some 
towcurds the coast, and some towards Dalkeith ; and on each 
route the carnage was dreadful, as a subsequent note from 
Patten — an eyewitness — testifies. 

25. 

HusKd are the cheers that rang thro* Otterhurn, 

Blunted the blades that crimsoned Ancrum-Moor. — P. 279. 

The fame of the Douglas of Otterbum was well supported by 
his 46scendant, the Earl of Angus— the hero of the battle of 
Ancrum-Moor, which was fought only two years preceding that 
of Pinkie, on which field also he exhibited his wonted gallantry. 
On the former occasion, he is said to have uttered an exclama- 
tion which is exceedingly characteristic. When the Scots began 
to charge, seeing a heron arise out of the marsh, Angus cried 
out — ** that I had my white hawk here, that we might all join 
battle at once 1 " 

26. 

Thick a>s cattle pa^twe on a plain. 

Lay round Loretto*s hermitage the dead. — ^P. 280. 

"With blode and slaughter of ye enemie,'' says old Patten, 
'*this chase was continued v miles in length westward fro the 
place of their standinge, which was in ye fidlow feldes of 
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Undreske, untille Edinborowe parke, and well-nigb to the 
gates of the toune itself, and into Lyeth ; and in breadth nie 
iiii myle, from the fryth sandes up unto Daketh southwarde. 
In all whiche space the dead bodies lay as thik as a man may 
notte cattel grasing in a fuU-plenished pasture. The ryvere 
ran al rede with blode, soo that in the same chase wear counted 
as well by some of our men, that sumwhat diligently did maike 
it, as by sum of them take prisoners, that very much did lament 
it, to have been slayne above xiii thousande. In all thys 
cumpos of grounde, what with weapons, armes, handes, l^ges, 
heddes, blood, and dead bodyes, their flight mought have easily 
been tracted to every of their iii refuges." — Tfie Expedicion into 
ScoUdde of the Most Woortheley Fortunate Prince, Edward 
DvJce of Soomerget, d&c. By W* Patten, Londoner, ap. Dal- 
ZELL*B Fragments of Scottish History. 4to. Edinburgh, 1798. 

The celebrated chapel dedicated to Our Lady of LoreUo 
stood beyond the eastern gate of Musselburgh, and on the 
margin of the Links; and pilgrimages from all parts of the 
country were performed to this shrine. According to Keith, 
(280), it was coimected with the nunnery of Sciennes, in the 
south wing of Edinburgh ; and Grough, the antiquarian, says 
regarding it (Camden's Britannica, vol. iii. 316) that ladies sent 
handsome presents to it with their baby-linens, which latter 
were consecrated to promote their safe recovery. Lesley 
relates (442) that, in August 1530, James V. performed a pil- 
grimage to it on foot from Stirling, before setting sail for 
France, to woo and win a partner for his throne. The celebrity 
of the place was upheld by the residence of a hermit, who 
inhabited a cell adjoining the chapel, and by the pretended 
performance of miracles. -That the hermit was a notable man 
in his day, is evident from the circumstance of his having a 
satire addressed to him by Alexander, earl of Glencalm, ex- 
posing the hypocrisy of the Roman Catholic clergy. It is 
entitled Ane Epistill direct fra the Halie Hei'meU of Alareitf to 
his breth/ren, the Gray Friars, and thus begins — 

" I, Thomu Henneit in Lauret, 
Suioi Francis' ordour do heartily greet,*' fto. 

( Vide as quoted in Knox's History of Reformation, fol. xxiv.-v. 
Edin. 1732.) 

For an account of the miracles, the curious reader is referred • 
to a very remarkable passage in Row's History of the Kirk of -^ 

Scotland, 1668 to 1639, p. 448 et seq. ; Wodrow Society's edition, 
1842. 
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27. 
Curdled with hlood beneath the shades of eve,— "P. 280. 

Looal tradition reports that the rivulet or bum of Pinkie — 
which was principally fed from the marsh of the Howmire, 
which lies almost in the centre of the battle-field, and around 
which the camafj^e was greatest — ran tinged with blood for 
three days after l^e fatal conflict. 

Thus was literally fulfilled the prophecy attributed to Thomas 
the Rhymer, {vide Hart's Collection) : 

" At PiDken Glugh ther« ahftll b« q>iU 
Much gentle blood that day ; 
There ahall the bear loM the guilt» 
And the eagle bear it awigr." 

Whether we agree with the accurate Lord Hailes or not regard- 
ing the antiquity of the above as relating to Thomas of Ercil- 
doune (see dissertation annexed to Remarks on the Hi9t(yry of 
Scotland), there can be no doubt of the genuineness of another 
rhyme on the same subject, as it is quoted in Patten's contem- 
porary account : 

" Between Seton and the aea. 
If onjr a man diall die that day." 

''This battell and felde/' says Patten, ''the Scottes and we 
are not yet agreed how it shall be named. We cal it Muskel- 
borough felde, because that it is the best towne (and yet bad 
enough) nigh the place of our meeting. Sum of them call it 
Seton felde (a toune thear nie too), by means of a blinde pro- 
phecy of theirs, which is this or sume suche saye — *' Betwene 
Seton arvd the say, many a man shall die that day,* 



»» 



28. 

There, *mid its circle grey of mossy stone, 

A time-worn Fleur-de-lis still marks the spot. — P. 281. 

In the centre of a circle of trees, at the eastern extremity of 
the grounds of Eskgrove, and opposite to Pinkie Bum, a square 
pillar, surmounted by an antique stone representing a fleur-de- 
lis, marks the spot where the royal tent was pitched on the eve 
of the battle, and bears the following inscription — 

The Pboteotob, Duke or Somerset, 

Encamped here, 10th September, 

1547. 

The pillar was erected by the late Lord Eskgrove. 
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29. 

The mazy stream beneath is RoslirCs Esh— 

And what th&u loohest on is Hawihornden. — P. 283. 

The present house of Hawthomden is a mansion apparently 
of the seventeenth century^ engrafted on the ancient baronial 
castle, in which Ben Jonson visited the Scottish poet, and from 
whose remains it is apparent that it had been constructed in 
times when comfort was less studied than security. It is still 
in the possession of the Drummonds through the maternal line ; 
but, although yet partly furnished. Sir Francis Walker Drum- 
mond, the father of the present proprietor, removed the family 
residence to a more commodious mansion in the vicinity. Among 
its relics are a number of Jacobite portraits, and a dress worn 
by the Chevalier in 1745. 

The Scottish founder of the Drummonds is said to have come 
from Hungary with Margaret, queen of Malcolm Canmore, 
seven hundred years ago. In the days of Robert the Bruce, 
Walter de Drummond was, according to Stowe's Annals, clerk- 
register to that illustrious monarch, and one of his commission- 
ers in concluding a treaty of peace between England and Scot- 
land at Newcastle in 1323. In David the First's reign, the 
Drummonds rendered themselves prominent by implacable and 
sanguinary feuds with the Monteiths — the betrayers of Wallace 
— which were only terminated by royal command, by a charter 
of agreement, dated on the banks of the Forth, over against 
Stirling, 17th May 1360, in the presence of Sir Hugh Eglinton 
and Sir Robert Erskine of Alloa, the King's two justiciaries, 
and which is still preserved in the family charter-chest. 

Through Queen Annabella, the family became connected with 
the royal line of Scotland ; and that lady's brother, Sir Malcolm 
Drummond, having married Douglas, heiress of Mar, succeeded 
to that ancient earldom. For his distinguished service at the 
battle of Otterburn, in having taken prisoner Sir Ralph Percy, 
the brother of Hotspur, he was rewarded with a pension of five 
hundred pounds per annum from the customs of Inverness, and 
was in great reputation with David Bruce, and with the second 
and third Roberts. The principal line of the Drummonds 
afterwards became Earls and Dukes of Perth — which titles they ...^ 
forfeited for their adherence to the cause of the Stuarts. They 
are now represented. 
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30. 



'A many-ehamber'd cave 



With dormitory f and hollow well, and roont 
Scoo]^d by th€ hand* of men.— V, 283. 

Beneath the f oimdatioiiB of the ancient building there is a 
remarkable touierrainy supposed to have been a retreat of the 
aboriginal Britons, and which consists of several apartments, 
lighted by apertures in the fiice of the precipice, and furnished 
with a draw-well. In later times it served as a place of conceal- 
ment to Sir Alexander Eamsay and other patriots, who had 
endeavoured to rescue Scotland from the tyranny of Edward III. 
Hawthomden, from its exquisite scenery, its ruins, its caves, 
and its classical associations, is still a great source of attnfction 
to multitudes of summer ramblers. In 1843 it was visited by 
Queen Victoria and her suit. 

81. 
In the rock a cool recets, 



Chntterid immortally The Cypress Orove. — ^P. 284. 

In this favourite haunt of his meditations, it is said that 
Drummond composed his curious disooiu*8e on life, Death, and 
Immortality, which he has not very appositely termed The 
Cypress Grove. It is throughout indicative of his peculiar 
genius and turn of mind, and in style bears more than a remote 
analogy to Burton and Sir Thomas Browne. It is said to have 
been written after the author's recovery from a dangerous 
illness. 

32. 

That lived btit in another — whom Death took^ 
Blighting his fond ejections in their spring. — P. 284. 

** Notwithstanding his close retirement and serious applica- 
tion to his studies," says the biography attached to the first 
uniform edition of the works of Drummond (Edinburgh, folio, 
1711)> ** love stole in upon him, and did entirely captivate his 
heart ; for he was on a sudden highly enamoured of a fine, 
beautiful young lady, daughter to Cunningham of Bams, an 
ancient and honourable family. He met with suitable returns 
of chaste love from her, and fully gained her affections. But 
when the day for the marriage was appointed, and all things 
ready for the solemnisation of it, she took a fever, and was sud- 
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denly snatched away by it, to his great grief and sorrow. He 
expressed his grief for her in several letters and poems; and 
with more passion and sincerity celebrated his dead mistress 
than others use to praise tiieir living ones." 

After his bereavement Drummond went abroad, and travelled 
through Germany, France, and Italy, his chief places of resi- 
dence being Paris and Rome. While on the Continent, he 
visited the most famous universities, formed friendships with 
the most learned men, and made an excellent collection of 
books in the ancient and modem languages— part of which he 
bequeathed to his Alma Mater, the College of Edinburgh, and 
part of which may yet be seen at Hawthornden. While in his 
forty-fifth year, and after having spent many seasons in liter- 
ary retirement, he accidentally saw Elizabeth Logan, grand- 
daughter to Sir Robert Logan of Restalrig, and was so struck 
with her likeness to his first love — whose memory he had ever 
fondly cherished-that he paid his addresses to, and married 
her. 

Dnumnond was a devoted Cavalier, and his end is said to 
have been hastened by the fate of Charles I. He died on the 
6th December of the same year, at the age of sixty-four. To me 
he has always seemed to hold nearly the same place in reference 
to Scottish; that the Earl of Surrey does to English literature. 
Both are remarkable for taste, elaboration, and fine touches of 
nature, and were possessed of the same chivalry of character. 
In this they differed — the one died by, and the other for, his 
master. 

3d. 
The prime effvgiesy carved in marble mail. — P. 286. 

Several,jfi^ monuments of the Lords of Seton and of their 
Ladies yet remain in tolerable preservation within the chapel 
of Seton, both inserted into the walls, and strewed along the 
dilapidated floor, and contain epitaphs in part legible. Grose, 
in hSBAnUquiUeSf has given us that at length which commemo- 
rates the courage, the calamities, and the unflinching fidelity of 
George, the fifth baron, the friend of Queen Mary, in whose 
cause he suffered exile. He it was who^ funeral procession, 
by a strange coincidence of circumstances, intercepted for a few 
minutes on the road the triumphant progress of her son, James 
the Sixth, and his court retinue, on their way south to take 
possession of the English throne ; a touching episode, which Mr 
Tytler very appositely employs to conclude his History of Scot- 
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laTid. The stone on which the King sate, while his retinue 
joined in paying the last seirices to the dead, is still shown, 
and forms a projection in the circular turret, at the south-west 
comer of the ancient garden-wall. 

The greater part of the fioor of the area of the chapel is 
strewn with tombstones of elaborate workmanship, but cracked, 
broken, defaced, and nearly illegible. This arose from the 
building having, through a long series of years, been allowed to 
remain literally open in door and window. For some time past, 
more attention has been paid to it, the Earl of Wemyss, the 
proprietor, having secured the windows and doorway. 

34. 

Power huUt (his house to Prayer. — P. 286, 

At a remote period tiiis chapel was endowed by the wealthy 
house of Seaton as the parish church ; and other establishments 
being subsequently added to it, it was rendered collegiate in 
the reign of James the Fourth. Many curious particulars of the 
additio];is to, and the alterations made on the ancient structure, 
may be found in the quaint and interesting little book. The 
Chronicle of the House of Seatoun, by Sir Richard Maitland of 
Lethington {Glasgow Reprint^ 1829). An aisle was added by 
Dame Catherine Sinclair, wife of the first lord, and the choir 
roofed with stone by George, the third lord, whose widow, 
Jane, in turn demolished Dame Catherine's aisle, replacing it by 
one of better proportions, which gave to the whole structure the 
complete form of the cross. It is also recorded that she 
equipped the church and its officiating priests v^th a complete 
stand of purple velvet, embroidered with the same devices, and 
richly gifted the altar with plate and other decorations. These, 
however, only held out more cogent inducements to plunder to 
the army of the Earl of Hertford in 1544, who, after laying 
waste Holy rood, Loretto, and other adjacent establishments, 
ransacked and burned the chapel. The present edifice is not of 
great extent, and is surmounted by a spire> which does not seem 
to have ever been raised to the intended elevation. 

35. 

In power with Stuart and with Douglas vied. — P. 287. 

Through several centuries the family of Seton occupied a first 
rank in Scotland, in wealth, retinue, and high connection. 
After the forfeiture of the vast estates of the De Quinceys, at 
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the termination of the succession wars of the Brace and Baliol, 
these were conferred by Kin^ Bobert, in large part, on the 
Setons, who had remained faithful to his cause ; and on Sir 
Chrystal, who had been instrumental in saving his life at the 
battle of Methven, he conferred the hand of his sister. From 
this circumstance, a sword supporting a royal crown was added 
to the Seton arms, which originally consisted of three crescents 
with a double tressure, flowered and counter-flowered with 
fleurs-de-lis. In the reign of James the Sixth, the Lords of 
Seton became Earls of Winton. In 1715, George, the fifth and 
last Earl, took up arms for the Stuarts. He escaped from the 
Tower of London by sawing through the bars of the windows, 
and ended his checkered life at Rome in 1749. His magnificent 
estates were forfeited, and with him closed his long and illus- 
trious line. Seton is now the property of the Earl of Wemyss 
and March, and Winton of Lord Buthven. Within the last 
two or three years the Earl of Eglinton has also assumed the 
title of Earl of Winton. Diu maneat 

86. 

When Rome was all-prevailing. — P. 288. 

The Seton family were strongly attached to the Boman 
Catholic faith, which they warmly fostered by their influence 
and by munificent ecclesiastical endowments. The Protestant 
Reformation was obstinately opposed by George, Lord Seton, 
and after its accomplishment the family, although devoted 
royalists, almost ceased to interfere in public matters. The 
ancient bias, however, again showed itself in the first Jacobite 
rebellion, which proved fatal to the house of Seton. 

37. 
Their palace home, 



Where princes oft at toine and wassail saie. — P. 289. 

The house, or rather palace of Seton, as it was commonly 
termed, was demolished towards the close of last century, and 
a large unmeaning castellated mass of building reared in the 
immediate vicinity of the site, which for many years, along 
with the sea-house of Port Seton, which was in 1844 destroyed 
by fire, was used as barracks for the militia. It was during this 
occupancy that the interior of the chapel, then open and ex- 
posed, suffered such dilapidation. 

The ancient palace was a strong turreted edifice, evidently 
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built at Tarious times, although the general style of ornament 
was that of the sixteenth century. On Tarious parts of it were 
inscribed the words Un IHen, wi Foy, and un Roy, un Loy, as 
expressing the sacred and civil tenets of George, Lord Seton, 
the friend of Mary. Some portions of the structure were 
evidenUy, however, of much greater antiquity, and the whole 
was surrounded by a loopholed wall with turrets, which also 
included the chapel. Some fragments of this wall yet remain 
to the north of the ancient garden, which, with its buttressed 
and crumbling enclosures, yet exists — a curious memento of 
past times. 

From the time of Bruce downwards, the palace of Seton 
was occasionally the abode of the Scottish kings ; and after 
the junction of the crowns, it was visited by James the Sixt^ 
and by Charles the Second. On the former occasion, we are 
informed in The Mmti Welcome to the High and Mighty 
Prince James, printed in the following year (1618), that on 
the 15th May ** the King's Majestic come to Sea-toune," where 
he was enlarged in a Latin poem by " Joannes GeUlus a G^lis- 
toun, Philosoph. et Med. Doc." 

From the connection of the house of Seton with the once 
powerful family of Buchan, " thre Gumming schevis" were 
also quartered with their arms {Chron. of House of Seytoun, 
p. 87) ; and by intermarriage its male descendants have come 
to represent the illustrious families of Gordon, Aboyne, and 
Eglinton. The great houses of the Seton Gordons are de- 
scended from Margaret Seton, who married Alan de Wyntoun 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, her second son. Sir 
Alexander, having espoused the heiress of the house of Gordon. 

Of the ancient palace of Seton, as stated in the text, scarcely 
one stone is left upon another, and it is difficult amid the grass 
to trace out the lines of its foundations. 



38. 
Stands Kelhum Horise, 



With its grey turrets, in baronial state, — P. 292. 

In the text, reference is made more to the situation of 
Eelbum Castle and its capabilities than either to its real 
antiquity, or to historical events connected with it. Its 
appearance under a fine April sunset, and the associations 
awakened by the surrounding scenery, were such as are there 
faintly delineated. 
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In a more concentrated form (that of a square tower). Castle 
Kelbum is, however, of very considerable antiquity, most of 
the present additions having been made by David, earl of 
Glasgow. Richard Boyle, Dominus de Eaulbum, is men- 
tioned in a transaction with > Walter Cumyn in the reign of 
Alexander the Third, the hero of Largs ; and Robert de Boy- 
ville of Eelbum, and Richard de Boyville of Ryesholm, were 
subscribers of the Ragiment Roll in 1296, both of which pro- 
perties are to this day possessions of the fieimily. 

Eelbum Castle is thus noticed by old Pont: — "Kelbume 
Castell, a goodly building, veill planted, having werey beutifuU 
orchards and gardens, and in one of them a spatious room 
adorned with a christalin f ontance cutte all out of the living 
rocke. It belongs heritably to John Boll, laird thereof." 



89. 

From. KUmnntTi^ 8 spire had oft hrov^kt down 
The mock Papingo. — P. 292. 

The Papingo is a bird less known to Sir William Jardine or 
to Mr James Wilson them to heraldry ; and in the days when 
the bow and arrow were used in war throughout the whole of 
Europe, by several of the act49 of the old Scotch Parliament, 
the young men of every parish were strictly commended, in 
spite of the Sir Andrew Agnews of their age, to practise 
archery, for an hour or two every Sunday, after divine service. 
When this custom fell into desuetude in almost every other 
quarter, archeiy appears to have remained even to our own 
day as a favourite recreation and accomplishment at Eilwin- 
ning, the most distinctive kind being the shooting at the 
Papingo, which is cut in wood, fixed in the end of a pole, 
and placed about a hundred and twenty feet high, on the 
steeple of l^e monastery, the archer who shoots it down being 
honoured with the title of Captain for the year. The laws and 
usages of the Company are known only by tradition prior to 
1488, but from 1688 regular records have been kept. At this 
latter period a piece of plate was substituted for a sash, which 
had been the victor^s reward from the former era. This sash, 
or benn, was a piece of taffeta or Persian, of different colours, 
chiefly red, green, white, and blue, and not less in value than 
£20 Scotch. 

The festival of the Papingo is still annually held at Maybole, 
in the same county ; and from a curious description of it in the 
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hifltory of the Somerrille family, Sir Walter Scott acknowledges 
to have drawn the hint of the inimitable serio-comic descriptiye 
scene in Old MortaMly, wherein Goose Gobbie, in his neglig^ 
armow, rons full tilt at the Noah's ark carriage of Lady Mar- 
garet Bellenden, the unfailing remembrancer of King Charles 
the Second, of blessed memory. 



40. 
The castled steep 



Of Broadwich reddened with responsive blaze, — P. 294. 

An allusion is here made to the signal-light in the Ticinity of 
Tumberry Cattle, the ancient seat of the Earls of Carriok, the 
maternal ancestors of Bruce, by which the hero of Bannock- 
bum was induced to enter Scotland, and which, though at first 
a source of disappointment, was the precursor of a series of 
successes which terminated in the independence of his native 
country. 

The whole circumstances are minutely described by Barbour 
{Bruce, book iv. canto 1), aod with more than his wonted spirit 
and Tivacity. So fine are his introductory lines, that Sir 
Walter Scott seems to think that they serred as a model for the 
style of Gawain Douglas. 

More beautiful, however, by far is the description in the 
fifth canto of the Lord qfthe Isles, stanza ziii. 

" South and by weat the armad* bnre. 
And near at length the Oarrick shore ; 
An lew and len the diatanoe grows. 
High and more high the beacon rose; 
The light, that seemed a tvlnkllng star, 
Kow blazed portentous, fierce, and far. 
Dark-red the hearen nbove It glowed. 
Dark-red the sea beneath It flowed. 
Red rose the rocks on ocean's brim. 
In blood-red light her Islets swim : 
Wild scream the dauled seafowl gave," &c 



41. 
Thy time-resisting head, 



Whose umbrage overliangs the dead. 
Thou venerable Thorn. — P. 297. 

On a field between the ancient village of Preston and Cock- 
enzie, there exists — or very recently existed — a tree of this 
description, which tradition points out as being near the spot 
where Colonel Gardiner received his mortal wound. I have 
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more than once regarded this leafy monument of the brave 
with feelings of no ordinary interest. It is within sight of the 
house wherein the hero's family were then living. 

42. 

Harky 'twas the bagpipe that awoke 
Its tones of battle and alarms 1 — P. 298. 

'' The pipes played, and the clans rushed forward, each in 
its own dark column. As they advanced they mended their 
pace, and the muttering sounds of the men began to swell into 
a wild cry." — Waver letf, vol. ii, 

43. 

The noble Gardiner, bold of soul, 

Saw, spirit-sunk, his dastards flee. — P. 299. 

Being deserted by his own regiment, who turned and fled 
after a few moments* resistance, he saw a party of foot, which 
he had been ordered to support, fighting bravely, without a 
commander. " He rode up to them," says Dr Doddridge, " and 
cried out aloud, 'Fire on, my lads, and fear nothing.* But 
just as the words were out of his mouth, a Highlander 
advanced towards him, with a scythe fastened to a long pole, 
with which he gave him such a deep wound on his right arm 
that his sword dropped out of his hand ; and at the same time 
several others coming about him while he was thus dreadfully 
entangled with this cruel weapon, he was dragged off from his 
horse. The moment he fell, another Highlander, whose name 
was M 'Naught, and who was executed about a year after, gave 
him a stroke, either with a broadsword or a Lochaber axe, on 
the hinder part of his head, which was the mortal blow." — 
Doddridge's Life of Gardiner, 

44. 

The sole and "narrow landing-place 
We reached.—'?, 302. 

The Bass is only accessible at one flat shelvy point to the 
south-east,— the sole landing-places, and these but a few feet 
. wide, being the south and north sides of this point. To com- 
mand these there is a small fortalice, now unroofed, and in 

VOL. I. Y 
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ruins. To the west the cell in which Blackadd^r was impri- 
soned and died is still pointed out, with its three small iron- 
barred windows ; and half-way up the acclivity, a little beyond 
the ancient garden, where now not even a ''flower grows 
wild/' are the remains of a Roman Catholic chapel, which, 
when the island was made the bastille of Scotland, state neces- 
sity converted into an ammunition magazine. 

The Bass is about a mile and a half from the shore^ and 
nearly the same in circumference. Around it the sea has been 
fathomed to the depth of 180 feet ; and as the rock rises above it 
to the height of 420, the total elevation from the base i£f about 600 
feet. Its most precipitous aspect is towards the north, where 
the descent to the ocean is almost a sheer perpendicular ; and 
below there is a remarkable cavemed passage leading com- 
pletely through the rock to the southward, which is navigable 
in calm weather even at full tide. 

45. 

Yei human hearts have heaJt in this abode, — ^P. 303. 

Tradition asserts that the Bass was the residence of Baldred, 
the disciple of Eentigem, in the sixth century; and he is 
regarded by Major, and by Spotswood (vide Church History), 
as the apostle of East Lothian, having fixed his cell at Tyning- 
ham, and preached through the neighbouring country. This 
account is countenanced by Smith's Bede (p. 231-254), where 
it is said that a Saxon monastery, dedicated to him, existed 
there. The diocese of the saint is described by Simeon as 
''tota terra qusB pertinet ad monasterium Sancti BaJthere quod 
vocatur Tyningham a Lambermore usque ad JSscemuthe (Inver- 
esk)." Consequently it comprehended the whole superficies of 
East Lothian. 

46. 
Some ruins mottled wiih the weeds 



That love the salt breeze, tell of prisons grim. — P. 304. 

In 1406 the unfortunate King Bobert the Third placed his 
son, afterwards James the First, of poetic memory, in this 
fortalice on the Bass, as being the stronghold of greatest secu- 
rity against the machinations of his uncle, the cruel and perfi- 
dious Duke of Albany. It was for many generations the pro- 
perty of the ancient family of Lauder, who styled themselves 
of the Bass, and who are now, I believe, represented by Sir 
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Thomas Dick Lauder of Foimtainliall and Grange^ the accom- 
plished author of the Account of the Moray skire Floods, A Coast- 
ing Voyage round Scotland, The Wolf of Badenoch, and other 
well-known works. It is supposed, however, that their mansion 
was not on the island, but on the shore near North Berwick ; 
and a flat stone in the cemetery of the Auld Kirk is said to mark 
out their resting-place. 

The island was afterwards converted into a state-prison, alike 
for civil and ecclesiastical delinquents ; and during the reigns 
when Presbytery was proscribed and persecuted, many of its 
adherents, as testified by the pages of Wodrow, were confined 
here. The most distinguished of these was Blackadder, whose 
memoirs have been ably and interestingly written by Br 
Crichton. 

47. 

Landward Tantallon lay, with ruin>ed walls 
Sepidchral.—V. 304. 

Opposite to the Bass, and on three sides surrounded by the 
sea, rise the majestic ruins of Tantallon Castle, the great strong- 
hold of the ancient Douglases, from which they defied alike the 
threats of the foe and the commands of the sovereign. It could 
only be approached from the west, and by a drawbridge de- 
fended by a massive tower and a double ditch. The walls, which 
form an irregular hexagon, are of enormous strength and 
thickness. Over the entrance the memorable emblem of the 
"bloody heart'* may still be traced. The stronghold arose 
with the settlement of the Douglases in East Lothian under 
Robert the Second ; and such was its power of security and re- 
sistance, that popular conviction, as evinced by the saying, 

"Ding doan TuiUllonf 
BuUd » brig to the Bmi !" 

regarded its destruction as among impossibilities. 

Qiiaiitum mutatum ab illo t — The very mention of Tantallon 
carries back the mind to the days of chivalry and romance, and 
to Archibald Bell-the-Cat, as depicted in the glorioub pages of 
Marmion, 

48. 
Sole broken hy the verdant islet May, — P. 805. 

In early times such was the reputation of the fishery in the 
neighbourhood of the Isle of May, at the mouth of the Firth of 
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Forth, that it was resorted to even by the fishermen of other 
oountries. A curious authentication of this fact exists in a MR 
life of St Kentigem {Bibl. Cotton, lit. A. xix.), written about 
the end of the reign of David the First : — 

** Ab illo qoippe tempore in hunc diem tanta piscium fertilitas ibi 
abundat, ut de omne littore maris Anglici, Scotlci, et a BelgicsB Galliae 
littoribus veniunt gratia piscandi piscatores plurimi, quos omnes Insula 
May in suis rite suscipit portibus." — See as quoted in M'Phebson.'s 
Notes on WirUon^ vol. ii. p. 479. 

The same site remains to this day the most favourite fishing- 
station on the Forth— turbot and other fine fish being thence 
supplied to the London and Edinbiugh markets. 

49. 
The myriad wings, that like a sheet 



Of snow d erspread the crannies, all were up, — P. 306. 

It is curious to remark that the existing varieties of sea-fowl 
frequenting the Bass are almost exactly the same as those de- 
scribed and enumerated by the naturalist John Bay, in his 
curious visit to the island in 1661 {Itineraries, p. 191-194). The 
most celebrated of these then and now is the gannet or solan- 
goose — an immense bird, measuring six feet from tip to tip of 
the wings, and which is almost peculiar to this rock and Ailsa 
Craig, on the Ayrshire coast. Of these birds there are many 
thousands, which may be seen, in the months of June and July, 
hatching their yoxmg on the bare shelves of the rock. Hence, 
in Drummond of Hawthomden's famous Macaronic poem, the 
Polemo-middinia, the island is characterised as the Solangoo^i- 
fera Bassa, 
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A SHADOW OF TKUTH. 

WBITTEN IS OPPOSITION TO THE CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION BILL OF 1828. 

I. 

I HAD a wondrous vision — a dream, but not of 
night — 

Manifold figures wild and strange came rushing 
on my sight ; 

Far 'mid the twilight of old time I saw them 
flitting by ; 

Melted the mould-damp of the grave, and bright- 
ened every eye. 

As down to our unsettling days their awful looks 
they cast, 

To see Experiment's rash feet down trampling all 
the past. 

II. 

The gloomy smoke-clouds spired aloft; beneath 

were fagots piled ; 
And, 'mid the lambent tongues of flame, a holy 

Martyr smiled ; 
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Coop'd in Inquisitorial cells, pale, squalid figures 

lay, 

Whose eyes had never blessed God's sun for many 

a countless day ; 
While implements of torture dire were Scattered 

on the ground. 
And, garbed in white Religion's robes, demoniac 

judges frown'd. 



III. 

Sadly, from latticed convent grey, the hooded Nun 

looked out 
On luxury, life, and liberty, by young Spring 

strewn about; 
In- thought she saw her father's haU, at quiet 

evening close; 
And a bonnet, with its snow-white plume, amid 

the greening boughs ; 
Where, with his greyhound in its leash, beside the 

trysting well. 
Her secret lover wont to wait, his burning vows 

to tell. 



XV. 

There sages stood with earthward eyes ; upon each 

reverend face. 
Sorrow and shame were sadly blent with apostolic 

grace ; 
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They saw what they had seen of yore, yea perished 

to gainsay, 
The swinish herd by ignorance to error led 

astray ; 
Men, by false doctrines dazzled, quite forsaking 

God and Truth, 
And grey Experience hooted down by theorising 

youtL 

V. 

There scowl'd the proud old barons brave, a thou- 
sand fields that won. 

Indignant that their high-drawn blood should to 
the dregs have run ; 

Scornfully they pointed to the past — to think that 
aU in vain 

The life-tide of our patriot hosts had crimsoned 
hill and plain ; 

That clad in steel, from head to heel, they made 
their desperate stand. 

Triumphant broke the Papal yoke, and freed a 
groaning land. 



VI. 

Then saw I banners on the breeze — ^and, as their 

lengths unrolled 
Upon the breath of Blasphemy, mysterious threats 

they told : 
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In LibenilitVs light band Sedition's scrolls were 

borne; 
fierce dnmken crowds smronnding ber, wlio 

langli'd Suspense to scorn ; 
Over Beligion s shnnes I saw Destractian's plou^* 

share driven ; 
The hosts of Hell reconquering Earth, and man 

denying Heaxen ! 



To that poor country, woe — woe — woe ! where 

Commoner and Peer 
Lay down what Talour wrung from Fraud, from 

ignominious fear ; 
Give in to £nor s hadotzy, to smooth her rebel 

firown; 
Pen up the wolf-cub with the lamby and bid them 

both lie down ; 
Betray Keligion's tower and trench to sacerdotal 

Sin, 
And turn the key in Freedom^s gate, that slaves 

may enter in ! 



VIIL 

Through all, I heard a warning voice, and momn- 

folly it said — 
** In vain have Sages pondered, and in vain have 

Martyrs bled; 
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In vain have seas of patriot blood to Freedom's 

cause been given, 
Since still man thinks that hellward paths can 

e*er lead up to Heaven ; 
And clouds of ignorance in vain been scattered 

from his sight, 
When the base fiend Expediency o'ercomes the 

seraph Eight ! " 



STANZAS FOR 

THE BURNS FESTIVAL. 

I. 

Stir the beal-fire, wave the banner, 
Bid the thundering cannon sound, 
Bend the skies with acclamation, 
Stun the woods and waters round, 
Till the echoes of our gathering 
Turn the world's admiring gaze 
To this act of duteous homage 
Scotland to her Poet pays. 
Fill the banks and braes with music, 
Be it loud and low by turns — 
That we owe the deathless glory, 
This the hapless fate of Burns. 



i 
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II. 

Bom within the lowly cottage 

To a destiny obscure, 

Doomed through youth^s exulting spring-time 

But to labour and endure — 

Yet Despair he elboVd from him ; 

Nature breath'd with holy joy, - 

In the hues of mom and evening, 

On the eyelids of the boy ; 

And his country's Genius bound him 

Laurels for his sunburnt brow. 

When inspired and proud she found him, 

Like Elisha, at the plough. 



III. 

On, exulting in his magic. 
Swept the gifted peasant on — 
Though his feet were on the greensward. 
Light from Heaven around him shone ; 
At his conjuration, demons 
Issued from their darkness drear ; 
Hovering round on silver pinions, 
Angels stoop'd his songs to hear ; 
Bow'd the Passions to his bidding, 
Terror gaunt, and Pity calm ; 
Like the organ pour'd his thunder. 
Like the lute his fairy psahn. 
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IV. 

Lo ! when clover-swathes lay round him, 
Or his feet the furrow press'd, 
He could mourn the sever'd daisy, 
Or the mouse's ruin' d- nest ; 
Woven of gloom and glory, visions 
Haunting throng'd his twiHght hour ; 
Birds enthrall'd him with sweet music, 
Tempests with their tones of power ; 
Eagle- wing'd, his mounting spirit 
Custom's rusty fetters spurn'd ; 
Tasso-like, for Jean he melted, 
Wallace-like, for Scotland burn'd ! 



V. 

Scotland ! — dear to him was Scotland, 
In her sons and in her daughters. 
In her Highlands, Lowlands, Islands, 
Eegal woods, and rushing waters ; 
In the glory of her story. 
When her tartans fired the field, — 
Scotland ! oft betra/d — ^beleaguer' d — 
Scotland ! never known to yield ! 
Dear to him her Doric language, 
Thriird his heart-strings at her name ; 
And he left her more than rubies, 
In the riches of his fame. 
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VI. 

Sons of England — sons of Erin ! 
Ye "who, journeying from afar, 
Throng with us the shire of Coila, 
Led by Bums' s guiding-star — 
Proud we greet you — ^ye will join us, 
As, on this triumphant day, 
To the champions of his genius 
Grateful thanks we duly pay — 
Currie — Chambers — ^Lockhart — ^Wilson- 
Carlyle — ^who his bones to save 
Erom the wolfish fiend, Detraction, 
Couch' d like lions round his grave. 



VII. 

Daughter of the Poet's mother 1 
Here we hail thee with delight ; 
Shower'd be every earthly blessing 
On thy locks of silver white ! — 
Sons of Bums, a hearty welcome. 
Welcome home from India's strand, 
To a heart-loved land far dearer, 
Siuce your glorious Father's land ! — 
Words are worthless — ^look around you- 
Labour'd tomes far less could say 
To the sons of such a father. 
Than the sight of such a day ! 
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VTTI. 



Judge not ye, whose thoughts are fingers, 
Of the hands that witch the lyre — 
Greenland has its mountain icebergs, 
-^tna has its heart of fire ; 
Calculation has its plummet ; 
SeK-control its iron rules ; 
Genius has its sparkling fountains ; 
Dulness.has its stagnant pools ; 
Like a halcyon on the waters, 
Bums's chart disdained a plan — 
In his soarings he was Heayenly, 
In his sinkings he was man. 



ix. 

As the sun from out the orient 

Pours a wider, warmer hght. 

Till he floods both earth and ocean, 

Blazing from the zenith^s height ; 

So the glory of our Poet, 

In its deathless power serene, 

Shines, as roUing time advances. 

Warmer felt, and wider seen : » 

First Doon's banks and braes contained it. 

Then his country form'd its span ; 

Now the wide world is its empire, 

And its throne the heart of man. 
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X. 

Home returning, each wiU carry 

Proud remembrance of this day, 

When exulted Scotland's bosom 

Homage to her Bard to pay ; — 

When our jubilee to brighten, 

Eglinton with Wilson vied, 

Wealth's regards and Bank's distinctions 

For the season set aside ; 

And the peasant, peer, and poet. 

Each put forth an equal claim. 

For the twining of his laurel 

In the wreath of Bums's fame ! 



STANZAS, 

WBITTEN AFTEB THE FUNEBAL OF ADMIRAL SIB DAVID MILNE, O.C.B. 

I. 

Another, yet another ! year by year 
As time progresses with resistless sweep, 

Sever'd from life, the patriots disappear. 

Who bore St George's standards o'er the deep : 
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II. 

Heroic men, whose decks were Britain's trust, 
When banded Europe scowFd around in gloom ; 

Nor least, though latest Thou, whose honoured dust 
Our steps this day have foUoVd to the tomb, 

. II L 

Yet, gallant Milne, what more couldst thou desire, 
. Eeplete in fame, in years, and honour, save 

To wrap thy sea-cloak round thee, and expire, 
Where thou hadst lived in glory, on the wave ? 

IV. 

From boyhood to thy death-day, 'mid the scenes 
Where love is garner' d, or the brave have striven, 

With scarce a breathing-time that intervenes. 
Thy life was to our country's service given. 

V. 

A British sailor ! 'twas thy proud delight 

Up glory's rugged pathway to aspire ; 
Eeady in council, resolute in fight, 

And Spartan coolness temper'd Eoman fi.re ! 

VI. 

Yes ; sixty years have pass'd, since, in thy prime. 
Plunging from off the shatter'd Blanche, o'erboard 

Amid the moonlight waves, 'twas thine to climb 

La Pique's torn side, and take the Frenchman's sword. 

VOL. L z 
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VIL 

And scaTcely less remote that midniglit dread. 
Or venturous less that darings when La Seine 

Disma/d, dismasted, cumbered with her dead. 
Struck to the ship she fled — and fought in vain. 

VIII. 

And veterans now are all, who, young in heart, 
Burned as they heard, how o'er the watery way, 

CompeU'd to fight, yet eager to depart^ 
The Vengeance battled through the livelong day — 

Battled with thee, who, steadfast on her track, 

I^ot to be shaken off, untiring bent ; 
And how awhile the fire from each grew slack, 

The shattered masts to splice, and riggings rent ; 

X. 

And how, at dawn, the conflict was renewed. 
Muzzle to muzzle, almost hand to hand, 

TiU useless on the wave, and camage-streVd, 
The foe lay wrecked on St Domingo*s strand ; 

XT. 

And how huzza'd his brave triumphant crew, 
And how the hero bum'd within his eye. 

When Milne beheld upon the staff, where flew 
The tricolor, the flag of Britain fly ! 
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XXL 

And yet once more thy country calls ! — ^beneath 
The towers and denii-lune of dark Algiers 

The Impregnable is anchored, in the teeth 

Of bomb-proof batteries, frowning, tiers on tiers. 

XIII. 

Another day of triumph for the right— 

Of laurels fresh for Exmouth an^ for thee — 

When Afric^s demon, palsied at the sight 
Of Europe*s Angel, bade the slave go free ! 

XIV. 

But when away War's fiery storms had bum*d, 
And Peace regladden'd Earth with skies of blue, 

Thy sword into the pruning-hook was tum'd. 
And Caesar into Cincinnatus grew. 

XV. 

The poor's protector, the unbiassed judge, 

Twas thine with warm unwearied zeal to lend 

Time to each duty's call, without a grudge — 
The Christian, and the Patriot, and the Friend. 

XVL 

Farewell 1 'tis dust to dust within the grave ; 

But while one heart beats high to Scotland's &me. 
Best of the good, and bravest of the brave, 

The name of Milne shall be an honour'd name. 



SONG, 



FOK TBB 



DIKNEB OIVEN TO THE EARL OF DALH0U8IE AT EDINBURGH, 14th SEPT. 1««, 
BEFORE HIS PROCEEDING TO INDIA AS GOVERNOR-GENEHAL. 



I. 

Long, long ere the thistle was twined with the rose, 
And the firmest of friends now were fiercest of foes, 

The flag of Dalwolsey aye foremost was seen ; 
Through the night of oppression it glittered afar. 
To the patriot's eye 'twas a ne'er-setting star, 
And with Bruce andwith Wallace it flash'd thro' the fray, 
When "Freedom or Death" was the shout of the day, 

For the thistle of Scotland shall ever be green ! 

II. 

A long line of chieftains ! from father to son, 

They lived for their country — their purpose was one — 

In heart they were fearless — ^in hand they were clean ; 
From the hero of yore, who, in Gorton's grim caves, 
Kept watch with the band who disdain'd to be slaves, 
Down to him with the Hopetoun and Lyndoch that vied, 
Who should shine like a twin star by Wellington's side, 

That the thistle of Scotland might ever be green ! 
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III. 

Then a bumper to Mm in whose bosom combine 
All the Tirtues that proudly ennoble his Hne, 

As dear to his country, as stanch to his Queen ! 
Not less that Dalhousie a patriot we find, 
Whose field is the senate, whose sword is the mind. 
And whose object the strife of the world to compose, 
That the shamrock may bloom by the side of the rose, 

And the thistle of Scotland for ever be green ! 

IV, . 

It is not alone for his bearing and birth. 
It is not alone for his wisdom and worth. 

At this board that our good and our noble convene. 
But a fisiith in the blessings which India may draw 
From science, from commerce, religion and law ; 
And that all who obey Britain's sceptre may see 
That knowledge is power — that the truth makes us free : 

For rose, thistle, and shamrock, shall ever be green ! 

V. 

A hail and farewell ! it is pledged to the brim. 
And drained to the bottom in honour of him 

Who a glory to Scotland shall be and hath been : 
XJntired in the cause of his country and crown, 
May his path be a long one of spotless renown ; 
Till the course nobly rounded, the goal proudly won. 
Fame, smiling on Scotland, shall point to her son — 

For the thistle — ^Her thistle ! — shall ever be green ! 
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SONNETS 



ON THE SCENERY OF THE ESK. 



I. 

A MOUNTAIN child, 'mid Pentland's solitudes, 
Thou risest, murmuring Esk, and lapsing on. 
Between rude banks, o'er rock and mossy stone, 
Glitterest remote, where seldom step intrudes ; 
^Nor unrenowned, as, with an ampler tide, 
Thou windest through the glens of "Woodhouselee, 
Where 'mid the song of bird, the hum of bee, 
With soft Arcadian pictures clothed thy side 
The pastoral Eamsay.^ Lofty woods embower 
Thy rocky bed 'mid Roslin's crannies deep. 
While proud on high time-hallowed ruins peep 
Of castle and chapelle ; yea, to this hour 
Grey Hawthomden smiles downward from its steep, 
To tell of Drummond's poesy's spring flower. 
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IL 



l^OT lovelier to the bard's enamoured gaze, 
Winded Italian Mincio o'er its bed, 
By whispering reeds o'erhiing,' when calmly led 
To meditate what rural life displays ; 
Trees statelier do not canopy with gloom 
The brooks of Valombrosa ; ' nor do flowers, 
Beneath Ausonia's sky that seldom lowers, 
Empurple deep-dyed Brenta's * banks with bloom 
Fairer than thine at sweet Lasswade : so bright 
Thou gleam' st, a mirror for the cooing dove, 
That sidelong eyes its purpling form with love 
Well pleased ; 'mid blossomy brakes, with bosom light, 
All day the linnet carols ; and, from grove. 
The blackbird sings to thee at fall of night 
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III. 



Down from the old oak forests of Dalkeith, 
Where majesty surrounds a ducal home,* 
Between fresh pastures gleaming thou dost come, 
Bush, scaur, and rock, and hazelly shaw beneath. 
Till, greeting thee from slopes of orchard ground, 
Towers Inveresk with its proud villas fair,* 
Scotland's Montpelier, for salubrious air. 
And beauteous prospect wide and far renowned. 
What else could be, since thou, with winding tide 
Below dost ripple pleasantly, thy green 
And osiered banks outspread, where frequent seen, 
The broj^sing heifer shows her dappled side, 
And 'mid the bloom-bright furze are oft descried 
Anglers, that patient o'er thy mirror lean ] 
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IV. 



A BEEOH-TREE o'eT the mill-stream spreads its boughs, 
In many an eddy whirls the wave beneath ; 
From Stony-bank the west wind's perfumed breath 
Sighs past — ^'tis Summer's gentle evening close : 
Smooth Esk, above thy tide the midges weave, 
Mixing and meeting oft, their fairy dance ; 
While o'er the crown of Arthur's Seat a glance 
Of crimson plays — ^the sunshine's glorious leave ; 
Except the blackbird from the dim Shire Wood,' 
All else is stilL So passes human life 
From us away — a dream within a dream : 
Ah ! where are they, who with me, by this stream, 
Eoamed ere this world was known as one of strife 1 
Comes not an answer from the solitude ! 
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V. 



Leaning upon the time-worn parapet 
Of this old Eoman bridge,^ that to the bay 
Of Forth hath seen thee, Esk, gliding away 
From age to age, and spans thee gliding yet, — 
Before me I behold thy sea-most town. 
Yclept in Saxon Chronicles Eske-mouthe, 
Its venerable roofs — its spire uncouth — 
And Pinkie's field of sorrowful renown. 
Scenes of my childhood, manhood, and decline- 



Scenes that my sorrows and my joys have known, 
Ye saw my birth, and be my dust your own, 
When, as these waters mingle with the sea. 
To look upon the light no more is mine. 
And time is swallowed in eternity ! 
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MOONLIGHT CHTIRCHYARD. 



To die and go ve knov not whlOiar, 
To lie In dM obttructlon, and to roC 



EouND thee, pure Moon, a ring of snowy clouds 

Hover, like children round their mother dear 

In silence and in joy, for ever near 

The footsteps of her love. Within their shrouds, 

Lonely, the slumbering dead encompass me ! 

Thy silver beams the mouldering abbey flout ; 

Black rails, memorial stones, are streVd about ; 

And the leaves rustle on the hollow tree. 

Shadows mark out the undulating graves ; 

Tranquilly, tranquilly the departed lie ! — 

Time is an ocean, and mankind the waves 

Th$it reach the dim shores of Eternity ; 

Death strikes ; and Silence, 'mid the evening gloom, 

Sits spectre-like, the guardian of the tomb ! 



f 
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TO WOEDSWOETH. 

Wordsworth, I envj thee, that from the strife 
Far distant, and the turmoil of mankind, 
Thou hold*8t communion with the eternal mind 
Of Nature, leading an unblemished Hfe. 
What have the bards of other realms and years 
Fabled of innocence or golden age, 
But, graven on the tablet of thy page. 
And of thy life, in majesty appears 1 
What marvel that the men of cities, they 
Whose fate or choice compels them to endure 
The sight of things unholy or impure. 
Feel not the moonlight softness of thy lay ? 
But thou hast fought — hast conquer'd, and decay 
Flies far from thee, whose great reward is sure ! 
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TO THE MUSE OF MILTON. 

Far from this visible diurnal sphere, 
Immortal Spirit, it was thine to stray. 
And, bending towards the sun thy proud career, 
Dip thy white plumage in the font of day ; 
Time, marvelling at thy course, beheld thee leave 
His confines — overlook, with steadfast eye, 
The ungirdled regions of Eternity — 
And through the waste wide Emyprean cleave — 
Darting with sheer descent the caves amid 
, Of Night chaotic, downwards to the abyss 
Of Death and Darkness, where the Furies hiss, 
And Hope from wretched souls is ever hid ; — 
Heaven, Hell, and Earth thy theme — a scene of bliss 
The last, ere Sin the Elysian charm undid. 
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RURAL SCENERY. 

(LaRBERT, STIRLINGSHIRE.) 

Ebcedbd hills afar df softened blue, 

Tall bowering trees, thro' which the sunbeams shoot 

Down to the waveless lake, birds never mute, 

And wild-flowers all around of every hue — 

Sure 'tis a lovely scene. There, knee-deep stand, 

Safe from the fierce sun, the overshadowed kine. 

And, to the left, where cultured fields expand, 

'Mid tufts of scented thorn the sheep recline. 

Lone quiet farmsteads, haunts that ever please, 

how inviting to the traveller's eye 

Ye rise on yonder uplands, 'mid your trees 

Of shade and shelter ! Every sound from these 

Is eloquent of peace, in earth and sky, 

And pastoral beauty, and Arcadian ease. 
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CEICHTON CHAPEL. 

How like an image of repose it looks, 
That ancient, holy, and sequestered pile ! 
Silence abides in each tree-shaded aisle, 
And on the grey spire caw the hermit rooks ; 
So absent is the stamp of modem days. 
That in the quaint carved oak, and oriel stained 
With saintly legend, to Keflection's gaze 
The star of Eld seems not yet to have waned. 
At pensive eventide, when streams the West 
On moss-greened pediment, and tombstone grey, 
And spectral Silence pointeth to Decay, 
How preacheth Wisdom to the conscious breast. 
Saying, " Each foot that roameth here shall rest 
To God and Heaven, Death is the only way ! '* 



WINTEE. 
I. 

DAYBREAK. 

Slow clear away tlie misty sliades of mom, 
As sings the Eedbreast on tlie window-sill ; 
Fade the last stars ; the air is stern and still ; 
And lo ! bright frost-work on the leafless thorn. 
Why, Day^god, why so late ? the tardy heaven 
Brightens ; and, screaming downwards to the shore 
Of the waste sea, the dim-seen gulls pass o'er, 
A scattered crowd, by natural impulse driven 
Home to their element. All yesternight 
From spongy ragged clouds pour'd down the rain, 
And, in the wind gusts, on the window pane 
Eattled aloud ; but now the sky grows bright. 
Winter ! since thou must govern us again, 
0, take not in fierce tyrannies delight. 
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SNOW-STORM. 



How gloom tlie clouds ! quite stifled is tlie ray, 
Wliicli from the conquered sun would vainly shoot 
Through the blank storm ; and, though the winds 

be mute, 
Lo ! down the whitening deluge finds its way : 
Look up ! — ^a thousand thousand fairy motes 
Come dancing downwards, onwards, sideways whirl'd. 
Like flecks of down, or apple-blossoms curl'd 
By nipping winds. See how in ether floats 
The light- winged mass — then, mantling o'er the field, 
Changes at once the landscape, chokes the riH 
Hoaries with white the lately verdant hill. 
And silvers earth. All to thine influence yield, 
Stem conqueror of blithe Autumn : yearly still 
Of thee, the dread avatar is revealed. 
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IIL 
CLEAR FROST. 

'Tis noon, tlie heaven is clear without a cloud ; 

And, on the masses of untrodden snow, 

The inefficient sunbeams glance and glow : 

Still is the mountain swathed in its white shroud : 

But look along the lake ! — ^hark to the hum 

Of mingling crowds ! — in graceful curves how swings 

The air-poised skater- — ^Mercury without wings ! — 

Eings the wide ice, a murmur never dumb ; 

While over aU, in fits harmonious, come 

The dulcet tones which Music landward flings. 

There moves the ermined fair, with timid toe. 

Half-pain' d, half-pleased. Yes ! all is joy and mirth, 

As if, though Frost could subjugate megm earth, 

He had no chains to bind the spirit's flow. 
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IV. 



MOONLIGHT. 



Behold the moimtaiii peaks how sharply lined 
Against the cloudless orient ! while, serene, 
The silver Moon, majestic as a queen, 
Walks 'mid thin stars, whose lustre has declined. 
There is no breath of wind abroad : the trees 
Sleep in their stilly leoflessness; while, lost 
In the pale, sparkling labyrinths of £rost, 
The wide world seems to slumber, and to freeze. 
'Tis like enchanted fairyland ! A chill 
Steals o'er the heart, as, gazing thus on night, 
Life from our lower world seems pass'd away ; 
And, in the witchery of the faint moonlight, 
Silence comes down to hold perpetual sway ; — 
So breathless is the scene — so hush'd — so still ! 
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V. 



CHANGE. 



! SWEETLY beautiful it is to mark 

The virgin vernal Snow-drop, Hffcing up, 

Meek as a nun, th.e whiteness of its cup 

From earth^s dead bosom, desolate and dark ! 

Glorious is Summer, with its rich array 

Of blossomed greenery, perfume-glowing bowers, 

Blue skies, and balmy airs, and fruits, and flowers. 

Bright sunshine, singing birds, and endless day ! 

^N'or glorious less brown Autumn's witchery, 

As by her golden trees Pomona sits. 

And Ceres, as she wanders, hears by fits 

The reapers' chant, beneath the mellowing sky ! 

But thy blasts. Winter, hymn a moral lay, 

And, mocking Earth, bid Man's thoughts point onhigh. 
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Breet day I w c»lm,'i6 pare, 90 bri^t, 
Tbe bridml of the earth and ikj I 

n. 



I. 

After a week of restless care and coil, 

How sweet unspeakably it is to wake, 

And see, in simsliine, thro' tlie lattice break 

The Sabbath mom's serene and saintly smile ! 

To hallowed quiet human stir is hushed ; 

'Twould almost seem that the external world 

Felt God's command, and that the sea-waves curled 

More blandly, making music as they rushed. 

The flowers breathe fi»grance ; from the summer fields 

Hark to the small birds singing, singing on 

As 'twere an endless anthem to the throne 

Of Nature for the boundless stores she yields : 

Yea ! to the Power that shelters and that shields. 

All living things mute adoration own. 
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II. 



If Eartli hatli aught that speaks to us of Heaven, 
'Tis when, within some lone and leafy dell, 
Solemn and slow we list the Sabbath bell. 
On Music's wings, thro' the clear ether driven : — 
Say not the sounds aloud — " men, 'twere well 
Hither to come ; walk not in sins unshriven ; 
Haste to this temple ; tidings ye shall hear, 
Ye who are sorrowftd and sick in soul. 
Your doubts to chase, your downcastness to cheer. 
To bind affliction's wounds, and make you whole : 
Hither — come hither ; though, with Tyiian dye. 
Guilt hath polluted you, yet, white as snow. 
Cleansed by the streams that from this altar flow. 
Home ye shall pass to meet your Maker's eye 1 " 
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IIL 



Soother of life, physician of all ail, 
Thou, more than reputation, wealth, or power. 
In the soul's garden the most glorious flower. 
Earth's link to Heaven, Eeligion thee I hail ! 
Than Luxury's domes, where thou art oft forgot. 
Life's aim and object quite misunderstood. 
With thee how far more blest the lowliest cot, 
The coarsest raiment, and the simplest food ! 
! may not with the Heavenly, holy calm 
Of Sabbath, from our hearts thine influence glide ; 
But, thro' Earth's pilgrimage, whate'er betide, 
May o'er our path thy sweets descend like balm ; 
Faith telling that the Ahnighty Ught, " I Am," 
Is ever through Sin's labyrinth our guide. 
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IV. 



Fallen liath our lot on days of pleasant calm, 

How different from the stormy times of yore 

When prayer was broken by the cannon's roar, 

And death-shrieks mingled with the choral psalm ! 

In sacred as in civil rights, we now 

Are Freedom's children : not in doubt and fear. 

But with blest confidence, in noonday clear, 

As fitKest deems the heart, the knee we bow : 

Soon be it so with 'all ! may Christian light, 

Dififiismg mental day from zone to zone, 

Eescue lorn lands from Superstition's blight. 

Of Earth an Eden make, and reign alone ; 

Then Man shaU loathe the wrong, and choose the right, 

Remorse and moral blindness be unknown. 
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V. 



On sliores far foreign, or remoter seas, 
How doth poor Scotland's wanderer hail thy ray, 
Blest Sabbath I and with "joy of woe" survey 
In thought his native dwelling 'mid its trees — 
And childhood's haunts — and faces well-beloved — 
Friends of his soul by distance made more deeup ! 
Oh ! as fond Memory scans them with a tear, 
By Manhood be it shed — ^and unreproved : 
He thinks of times — ^times ne'er lo come again — 
Sweet times, when to the old kirk, hand in hand, 
With those he loved in his far Fatherland, 
He wont on Sabbath mom to cross the plain ! 
Tell him. Religion, and 'twill soothe his pain, 
All yet shall meet on Heaven's etemtd strand. 
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VI. 



Twilight's grey shades are gatlieriiig o'er the dell, 
In the red west the sun hath shut his eye, 
The stars are gathering in the conscious sky, 
As, with a solemn sound, the curfew bell 
ToUs thro' the breezeless air, as 'twere farewell 
To God's appointed day of sanctity. 
Scotland, I glory that throughout thy bounds 
(And ! whilst holy canst thou be unblest ?) 
Each Sabbath is a jubilee of rest. 
And prayer and praise almost the only sounds. 
Eicher and prouder other lands may be ; 
But, while the world endures, be this thy boast 
(A worthy one), that sunshine gilds no coast 
Where Heaven is served more purely than in thee. 



KOTES TO SONNETS. 



1. 

Amid these scenes tlie locale of Ramsay's inimitable OentU 
Shepherd has been placed, though different writers dispute as to 
the exact whereabouts. ** Habbie's How " has, however, been 
the most popular as a resort for summer festivity, and still con- 
tinues to be the scene of many a hMth^ome fiie-champStre. So 
thoroughly has the bard struck the heart of Scotland in this 
pastoral drama, that, like the verses of Tasso with the Italians, 
its couplets have passed into adages with its people. 



2. 
By whispering reeds overhung. — P. 362. 
Hie virides tenera preetexit arundine ripas 
Minoius. Mel. Bucolic, vii. 

3. 

The hrookt of Valomhrosa. -P. 362. 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In VaJombrosa. — Faradiw Lost, 



4. 

Empurple deep-dyed Brenta. — P. 362. 

Gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta. 

Childe Harold, c. iv. 
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5. 

Where majesty surrounds a dtieal home. — P. 363. 

In looking on the modem version of "The Castle of Dalcaeth/' 
it should be remembered that it has been successively the home 
of " the gaUant Grahames " — of the Douglas of Otterbum — of 
the Regent Morton — of General Monk — of Anne, duchess of 
Buccleuch and Monmouth— and of the patriot Duke Henry, the 
friend of Pitt and Melville. 

6. 

Jnveresk toith its proud vUlasfair, — P. 363. 

The patrician village of Inveresk is beautifully situated on a 
little hill, forming a gentle curve along the northern bank of 
the Esk— orchards and gardens with terraces, stretching from 
behind the mansions down to the slip of pasture-ground which 
borders the river. From the beauty of its site, and the amenity 
of its climate, Inveresk obtained of yore the appellation of the 
Montpelier of Scotland. At the western extremity of the village 
stood the venerable church of St Michael the Archangel, which 
was ruthlessly demolished at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, to be supplanted by a modem building in the most com- 
monplace taste. The house in which the Regent Randolph 
died, and which stood near the east port of Musselburgh, was 
also swept away at the same period of barbarous innovation. 



7. 
Except the hloMirdfrom the dim Shire Wood. — P. 364. 

Of the once extensive Shire Wood, in whose shade were a 
hundred stents or grazings for a hundred cows, only a few trees 
now remain. It extended from the Shire Mill on the south — 
with its hereditary miller— northwards to the hollow immedi- 
ately below Mortonhall — ^the Esk having .of old run almost in a 
line firom where the mill-dam enters it to that spot. From 
gradually bending towards Inveresk, upwards of thirty acres 
have been gradually transferred to the south banks of the river. 
When a boy, I remember the town herd at early mom sounding 
his horn to collect and conduct the cows of the burgesses to 
these pastures. Nothing of the common now remains : all is 
under the plough. 



